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RAMSAY'S 
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.X . ■ ' .1... 

ENGLAND. 



ENGLAND, derives its name from the Angles, one of 
the most powerful of the Saxon nations by whom it was con- 
quered. Its ancient names were Britannia and Albion. It 
is situated between 50° and 56° north latitude ; and extends in 
length, from south to north, about 400, and in breadth, from 
east.to west, about 350 miles. Its area is computed at 49,450 
square miles, and the population, being estimated at 8,400,000, 
gives the number of 169 inhabitants to a square mile. 

The face of the country is, in general, variegated and beau- 
tiful. In some parts verdant plains, extending as far as the 
eye can reach, covered with numerous flocks and herds, ex- 
hibit a scene of rural opulence ; in others, gently swelling 
hills and bending vales, fertile in corn or waving with wood, 
regale the eye with delightful landscapes. 

There are several, mountains in England, but none of them 
remarkable for their height. Wales is a mountainous country. 

The rivers of England are numerous, but the principal are 
the Thames, the Severn, and the. Humber ; which contribute 
exceedingly to its inland navigation and commerce. 

Canals, which serve as a substitute for rivers, are interest- 
ing! not only to the geographer and trader, . but also to the 
philosopher and statesman : as they contribute in no small de- 
gree, to mark the genius of a nation, and its progress in 
science. The firs; canal made in England, expressly for the 

VOL. vi. 2 
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4 RAMSAY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

purpose of inland navigation, is that of Sankey ; cut, in order 
to convey coals from the pits at St. Helen's to Liverpool, for 
which the act of Parliament was procured A. D. 1753. So 
recent is the date of this great plan of national improvement. 

The Duke of Bridgewater was the founder of inland na- 
vigation in Britain. His opulence and enterprising spirit, in 
conjunction with the consummate genius of Brindley, carried 
into successful execution, designs, which, although of the 
greatest national importance, had never before been attempted. 
His first canal, which was intended for the purpose of convey- 
ing coal from his pits to Manchester, commences near Wors- 
ley Mills, about seven miles from that town. This canal runs 
through a hill, by a subterraneous passage, (sufficiently large 
for the admission of long flat-bottomed boats) a distance of 
three quarters of a mile under ground* The whole length of 
the navigation is nine miles, before they reach Manchester* 
The canal is conveyed across the river Irwel by an aqueduct, 
which rises thirty-nine feet above its bed, and is upwards of 
six hundred feet in length. The whole expense of this stu* 
pendous work, in the comparative cheap state of labour and 
provisions about the middle of the 18th century, was only 
computed at a thousand guineas per mile. 

The junction of the four principal ports of the kingdom, 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull, by an inland navigation, 
was the grand design of Brindley. A communication was 
accordingly opened between Liverpool and Hull, by a canal 
from the Trent to the Mersey. The canal, which connects 
these two rivers^is ninety-nine miles in length, and is styled 
the grand trunk ; it was begun A. D. 1766, but was not com- 
pleted until A. D. 1 777. In some places it was attended with 
great difficulties ; being carried over the river Dove by an 
aqueduct of twenty-three arches, and through the hill of 
Hare-castle by a tunnel of 2880 yards in length, and more 
than seventy yards below the surface of the ground. This 
work was executed with great labour and expense ; but its 
utility corresponds with the grandeur of the design. Many of 
the natural productions of those countries, through which the 
canal passes, had, by reason of the heavy expenses of land 
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carriage, lain useless for ages, but now find their value. The 
various commodities, both of export and import, find a cheap 
^nd easy conveyance, and. the merchants and manufacturers of. 
the interior enjoy the benefits of water carriage, almost from 
their own doors to the principal sea ports ; for the Severn now 
communicates, not only with the Trent and the Mersey, by 
various courses of {navigation, but also with the Thames, 
\?y a canal of near forty. miles in length, which completes the 
quadruple intersection of the kingdom. 

The minute divisions of inland navigation are so ramified, 
that scarcely any considerable town, in the whole kingdom, is 
without the convenience of either a navigable river or a canal. 
The several parts, considered as forming a grand whole, mark 
the prosperity and commerce of the country ; and will serve 
"to commemorate the grand and liberal views of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, as well as the self-taught genius of Brindley. 

England cannot boast of gold or silver among the variety of 
her mineral productions, although a trifling quantity of the 
former has, in several places, been found; and the English 
lead ore contains a small mixture of the latter; but in the_ 
abundance and excellence of her coal and tin, she stands un- 
rivalled. Since the English have discovered the method of 
manufacturing their tin, it has proved an article incalculably 
beneficial to the nation. The coal pits of Northumberland 
are of still greater value than the tin mines of Cornwall; and, 
ultimately, more beneficial to England, than those of Potosi 
to Spain. The veins were discovered only about the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and from them Newcastle 
principally derives its opulence. The mines of Northumber- 
land furnish London, annually, with about 600,000 chaldrons 
of coal; in consequence of which, 1500 vessels are employed 
in carrying so vast a supply to the metropolis, besides the 
number required for a very considerable exportation of > this 
useful commodity to foreign countries. Mines of lead, iron, 
and copper, are found in England. 

.Stone, of various kinds, for building and'other purposes, is 
plentiful in many districts. The slate of Westmoreland is 
unrivalled for elegance of colour and fineness of texture. 
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Pottery-clays and fullers'-earth are among the valuable earths. 
Of fossil salt there is an inexhaustible store in the rock salt 
pits of Cheshire, and the brine springs of that county and 
Worcestershire. 

Mineral waters occur in many parts. The warm springs 
of Bath and Buxton are of peculiar note : the waters of Tun- 
bridge, Cheltenham, Harrowgate, and various others* are cele- 
lebrated for different medicinal properties, according to their 
several impregnations. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain are compounded of a 
variety of races, indistinguishably blended. At the time of 
the Roman invasion, the natives were of Cehie blood. To 
these, a foreign addition was made by the conquerors. The 
Saxon invaders poured in a great mass of German population, 
which took possession of the best parts of the island, and con- 
fined the remaining Celts to the mountains of Wales, and the 
Scotch highlands, where their posterity, to this day, retain 
their language and national characteristics* The Danes, in 
their frequent and destructive inroads, seized upon many dis- 
tricts on the sea coast, especially on the eastern side of the 
island, and became permanent settlers. The Normans, next, 
gave a new set of great prbprietors to the lands, and an infusion 
of their blbod and language. Refugees from the continent, 
and an influx of natives of different countries, attracted by 
commerce and lucrative employments, have, in later times, 
been continually adding to the variety of sources. On the 
Whole, however, the main stock may be regarded as similar 
to that of the Teutonic nations of Europe ; a dialect of whose 
language is the base of the English and Scotch tongue. 

England, although it be in general as productive as most 
other countries, contains, like them, a visible mixture t)f fer- 
tility and barrenness. It owes as much of its abundance to 
th$ t efforts of agriculture, as to its natural fertility. 
r , No,GQuntry perhaps on the globe has a more variable climate 
than England, or an atmosphere more frequently loaded with 
clouds. From the extreme changeableness of thfe tempera, 
turfc, proceeds the frequency of colds and catarrhs, which are 
often the source of "-other disorders, and particularly of con* 
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sumptfofc, & disease more cotiimon perhaps in England than 
in any other country. To the moist and foggy climate,, in 
conjunction with the great use of animal food, may likewise 
be ascribed that melancholy, which, by some foreigners, has 
been considered as a national characteristic, as well as the ge- 
neral prevalence of the rheumatism and scurvy. In a cliinate, 
so mutable, it is difficult to speak with precision on the com- 
mencement, duration, and end of the seasons. Frosty nights / 
are not uncommon in the middle of June ; summer often ex- 
hibits an appearance of winter; and the month of December 
is not unfrequeritly tinctured with the mildness of May. 

England has mostly been regarded as a country extremely 
fertile ingrain; but, from the present system of farming, thrf 
progressive, increase of population, and other accidental causes, 
it does not, at this time, produce a sufficient quantity for the 
supply of its home consumption. 

The inadequacy of the supply of corn, produced in Eng- 
land, to the national consumption, from whatever cause it 
proceeds, seems to have commenced since the peace of 1763, 
and to have become more perceptible since A. D. 1 767. From 
that time the evil has gradually increased, and, in 1795, it arose 
to an alarming magnitude. From 1782 to 1793, the annual 
deficiency amounted, on an average, to 587,165 quarters,* and 
that of the year 1795, was increased to 1,764,163 quarters. 
This extraordinary deficit, appears to have been chiefly owing 
to jhe failure of the two preceding crops ; but it is somewhat 
more difficult to account for the uniform, or rather constantly 
increasing annual deficiency, especially when the large tracts 
of waste lands, lately brought into cultivation, are taken into 
the estimate of productive agriculture. The grazing system 
of English farming is generally assigned as the principal cause ; 
but a variety of others undoubtedly concur to produce this 
effect. A growing population, and increased luxury mqy he 
allowed to have their due weight; but perhaps no existing 
circumstance has a greater share in causing a scarcity of grain, 
than the almost incalculable number of horses kept for a va- 

* Middleton'« View of Middlesex, p. 481. 
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riety of purposes. If any credit be given to Mr. Middleton's 
computation, scarcely less than one fourth of the arable lands 
in Great Britain, is destined to their support. 

Amidst the modern improvements of husbandry, the extent 
of waste land is still astonishing* The first report of the com- 
mittee, appointed by the house of commons, to inquire into 
these matters, stated the cultivated lands of England and 
Wales at 39,000,000, and those, yet in an uncultivated state, 
at 7,888,77/ acres. Of the latter, no more than 500^000 are 
considered as wholly unimproveable. 

Almost every production of every clime is found in English 
gardens and hot houses, where, the deficiency of solar heat is 
so amply supplied, that many of the tropical flowers and fruits, 
especially pine apples, are successfully cultivated. The kit- 
chen gardens abound in all sorts of greens, roots, and other 
productions of horticulture. The general and successful cul- 
tivation of clover, saintfbin, lucern, and a variety of other 
grass seeds, must be considered as an important branch of 
British agriculture. 

Among the vegetable productions of England, its timber,, 
especially its oaks, merit particular notice. With the excep- 
tion of the live oak of Carolina and Georgia, these are riot ex- 
celled in any country of the globe. It is scarcely to be doubted, 
that the quantity of timber in England has, from time imme- 
morial, been decreasing, but this is a circumstance common to 
all cultivated and well peopled countries ; and, it is equally 
evident, that this must still continue to be the case, wherever 
population is increased, and agriculture improved. If we ex- 
tend our views into futurity, it may be presumed that a time 
must come, when public regulations, for the preservation and 
the planting of timber, will be found indispensably necessary. 
In regard to Great Britain, it is to be observed, that, while 
she maintains her commercial and naval superiority, she can 
easily procure supplies of this necessary article ; and the in- 
exhaustible abundance of her coal will prevent her timber from 
decreasing so rapidly, as in those countries where wood is the 
#nly fuel that can. be procured. 
The gloominess and moisture of the atmosphere of Eng- 
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land, exceedingly contribute to that almost perpetual verdure 
which clothes, the fields, and produces abundance of sustenance 
for man and beast* This, perhaps,; is the principal cause of 
that perfection to which its various animals s? easily attain. Its 
climate is peculiarly adapted to pasturage ; for while the dear 
summer skies of several continental countries present no ob- 
stacles to the. operation of the solar heats, an unclouded at- 
mosphere is seldom observed for any length of time in Eng- 
land. For the most part, even in the finest season, a canopy 
of clouds affords a shade to the pastures, and the cattle with 
which they are covered. This physical tiause of animal per- 
fection, has been admirably seconded by the laudable exertions 
and judicious management of the English gentry, and opulent 
farmers, in improving the different breeds, by every mode of 
intermixture. The general solicitude which has been mani- 
fested, and the incredible industry and expense that have been 
bestowed in improving die breed of that noble and useful 
animal the horse, have been recompensed with a success, cor- 
responding to those endeavours. The English horses are su- 
perior to any others in the world, as they now unite all the 
beauties and perfections of the Persian, Arabian, Spanish, and 
other foreign breeds. The period of time, at which horses 
were first introduced into this island, is wholly unknown ; but 
its deficiency in that noble animal was never more conspicu- 
ous, than when the Spanish Armada appeared upon the coast, 
A. D. 1588. One of the reasons, "which induced the Spa- 
niards to assure themselves of success, in case they made good 
their landing, was their knowledge of the weakness of the 
English cavalry. In that moment of extreme danger, the 
ministry, after making the strictest inquiries, found, that in 
the whole kingdom, no more than 3000 horses could be relied 
on as fit for military service.* This circumstance is one of 
those striking particulars, which strongly mark the change 
that, within the space of little more than two centuries, has 
taken place in the state of this country. At that time, tole- 
rable horses could no where be found, but in the stables of the 

» CainpbtlftPotit. Surajr, vol. S;p. 193. 
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10 RAMSAY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

nobility and principal gentry, who were far from being nu- 
merous. This, however, was the sera from which the im- 
provement of English horses dates its commencement. The 
first circumstance, to which it owes its origin, arose from that 
formidable armament, which threatened the subjugation of the 
kingdom ; for, after the'defeat and dispersion of the Spanish 
Armada, a great number of their horses came on shore. The 
English horses, which in 1588, were beyond xomparion infe- 
rior to ; those x>f France, Spain, and Italy, have now gained a 
decided superiority over every breed on the continent. 

Horned cattle, and sheep have undergone a similar process 
of improvement. Of late years, not only the opulent far* 
mers and country gentlemen, but many of the principal nobi- 
lity have vied with each other, in their laudable exertions for 
carrying the breeds of the. most useful domestic animals to 
the highest possible degree of perfection. English oxen unite 
all the qualities that can be introduced by a judicious inter- 
mixture, and the various breeds of sheep have been so much 
improved that, in die fineness of their wool, they yield only 
to those of . Spain. , It has, by some, been supposed that twelve 
millions of fleeces are annually shorn, worth, on an average, 
5s. per fleece. If to this, we annex the immense profits arising 
from the manufacturing of the wool into cloth, and reflect on 
the numerous population, employed and supported by the va- 
rious branches of this trade, the value of sheep, as a source 
of national opulence, will be obvious** 

Few countries are better supplied with fish than England. 
The fisheries, particularly of herrings, pilchards, salmon, and 
mackarel, contribute in» no small degree to the employment 
and support of considerable numbers of the inhabitants. 

England contains several natural curiosities. Those of the 
peak in. Derbyshire are the most distinguished, especially the 
celebrated cavern at Castleton, which extends nearly, in a ho- 
rizontal direction, 750 yards under the base of the mountain, 

• These facts, in connexion with the recent importation of merino sheep, 
hold out brilliant prospects to the United states. Their fleeces, on an aver- 
age, are in this country worth two dollars, and their number may easily be 
increased to fifty imlEona before Ate present senary be ended. 
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A dear torrent, issuing out of the ground at its extremity, 
runs the whole length, almost to its mouth, and then loses it- 
self in a subterraneous channel. The entrance, at the head 
of a narrow valley between perpendicular rocks of about 
200 yards in height, is singularly noble and majestic. Mid- 
dleton Dale is also a grand feature of nature, being a deep 
valley or vast chasm, extending with little curvature near two 
miles, between almost perpendicular rocks of 150 yards in 
height, and in several places presenting the appearance of 
towers and ruined castles. 

The lakes of Cumberland are a grand scene of attraction 
to summer tourists. It would be to no purpose to attempt, 
in a narrow compass, a description of beauties on which vo- 
lumes have been written.* 

The submarine relics of a forest on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and the immense number of trees found at the depth 
of from three to six feet, under the surface, throughout the 
great Yorkshire level, are worthy of notice. Some of these 
trees appear to have been overturned bythe winds ; others 
hewed down by the axe, and not a few bear evident marks of 
fire. A great part of this subterraneous timber consists of 
oaks, perfectly sound, except on the outside ; and some of 
them of a very large size. We cannot omit the remarkable 
cavern near the village of Berrington in Somersetshire, in 
which are seen a number of human bones, gradually incorpo- 
rating with the limestone rock. There is a continual dripping 
which deposits a stalactitic sediment on the bones, and seve- 
ral nodules contain perfect human skulls. This cavern was dis- 
covered only a few years ago ; but at what time, or on what 
occasion these bones were deposited there, is unknown. 

Almost the Whole country of Wales will, to an eye that 
delights in contemplating the magnificent scenery of nature, 
be considered as an assemblage of curiosities. The beautiful 
scenery of Wales has been celebrated in the picturesque de- 
scriptions of Gilpin, the sober narrative of Pennant, and the 

* Vide Eapriella's Letters from England, which contain a most masterly 
description of its. romantic scenery. 
VOL. VI. 3 
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vivid and sentimental language of Pratt; but it b impossible 
to give adequate sketches of the countless charms that nature 
displays in her living volume, in every page of which, she 
presents something new or heautiful. 

The remains of antiquity in England may be classed under 
the heads of British, Roman and Saxon* Among the moat 
celebrated of these remains is Stonehenge. This stupendous 
monument of early times is situated on Salisbury plain* - It 
is a regular circular structure of two concentric circles, and 
two ovals ; the upright stones are placed at three feet, and a 
half asunder, and joined at the top by overthwart stones with 
tenons fitted to the mortises in the uprights, in order to retain 
them in their position* Some of these stones are of an enor- 
mous size, measuring two yards in breadth, one in thickness, 
and above seven in height. The exterior circle is nearly sixty 
yards in diameter ; the walk, between which, and the inner 
circle, has an awful and impressive effect on the spectator. 
The magnificence of Stonehenge makes it probable, that ft 
Was the place of the great assembly of the nation ; aqd if this 
idea be admitted, its antiquity may perhaps b^ extended be* 
yond the Christian era. 

The Roman antiquities consist of altars and monumental 
inscriptions, which often inform us of the legionary stations 
tn this country, and sometimes of the names of the command* 
ers« Remains of amphitheatres, and also of Roman encamp- 
ments are in many places yet visible ; but the most perfect 
specimen of the former, and perhaps of the latter, is seen in 
the neighbourhood of Dorchester* Its form is elliptical. It 
encloses about an acre of ground, and, according to Dr. Stake* 
ly's calculation, was capable of containing 12,960 persons. 

Private cabinets, as well as public repositories, contain a 
great variety of the more minute relics of Roman antiqui- 
ties; such as coins, weapons, utensils, and ornaments. The 
tesselated pavements, hypocausts, &c, which are found in 
many parts, are the remains of the villas of opulent Ro- 
mans, scattered over the country. The most stupendous mo- 
nument of the Roman power is the wall of Severus, which 
runs from Tinmouth to Solway Frith. Of all the vestiges 
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which remain of the Romans, their highway* give us die 
grandest idea of their civil and military policy. Conscious 
that, without moans of communication* neither commerce nor 
society can make any considerable progress, they paid parti- 
cular attention to the construction of roads in every country 
under their dominion t these roads formed one of the great 
causes of that civilization, which they introduced into die 
conquered provinces ; and evidently shew the extent of thelt 
views* Their vestiges may in England be traced in various 
ramifications* The road called Watling street; led from Rich- 
borough in Kant, through London, St, Albans, Dunstable, fee* 
to Chester. The great via tnilitaris, esuled Herman Street, 
passed from London to Lincoln, and thence to Carlisle, But 
it would be an endless task to enumerate all those vestiges of 
Roman roads, which branched^ out in almost every dfrectkrfr, 
that generafl ednvenieticy and expedition required. 

The Station antiquities consist chiefly of chutches and C&s- 
tfe* ; but hekhef distinguished by magnificence nor si2e. Of 
those which yeft i*etitoMA, the plain found! arch designated' th4 
Sarfft* jtfohitectute. 

Among the artificial cariosities of England, the bridges of 
east iron, although of a modem date, are not the feast inter- 
esting. That, ereeted over the Severn in Shropshire, was 4 
tiie first example ; but the most stupendous' woA of this kind, 
ia the bridge thrown over the harbour of Sunderland a few 
years ago, 4he height of which is 100; and the span of th£ 
«rch 2&& tetU Its elegance, lightness and prodigious dimen- 
sions, excite universal admiration. 

lLoridoti, the metropolis of the British empire, is situated 
in 51° 31' north latitude ; on the banks of the Thames, in an 
e*tensivfe valley abdut nine miles in breadth. 

• Authentic history makes no mention of London previous' 
to the time of Nero. Tacitus speaks of it, as having b^en 
a great emporium of trade, which authorises a supposition, 
that it must have been founded as early as the reign of Clau- 
dius, when the Romans first established themselves in this 
island. The exports, consisted of cattle, hides, corn and 
slaves. The interior of this country, in this respect, exhibit- 
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ed nearly the same picture as modern Africa ; and wars, 
among the petty chiefs in the parts yet unsubdued, were pro- 
moted for the same iniquitous purpose of procuring slaves for 
exportation,* How agreeable the contrast which modern 
times exhibit. 

A vast forest in A. D. 1150, entirely covered the northern 
side of London, from its western extremity, to.Moorfields; 
which was then entirely a morass ; and generally flooded. To 
form an idea of the valley, in which the metropolis of Britain, 
is situated, as it existed before the industry of an immense po- 
pulation altered its appearance, we must represent to our- 
selves, all the north side of the Thames covered with a vast 
forest, and all the ground on the south side of the river, as 
far as the hills of Kent, and Surry, exhibiting to the eye no- 
thing, but a watery morass. If, to the contrast between the 
primitive and present scenery, we add that of the inhabitants, 
and place in the back ground of the paiture, the savage Brit- 
on, half naked or covered with skins, and painted ; the face 
of the globe does not furnish a spot, which displays, in a more 
striking manner, the effects of commerce and civilization of 
a free constitution and equitable laws. 

London, as it at present exists, is a city of extraordinary 
extent, population, wealth and trade. Few great capitals can 
~ boast of a more salubrious situation than it has acquired, 
through the improvement of art, ingrafted on the advantages of 
nature, . and removing her defects and deformities. The old 
city of London, (or that part of the metropolis which is in- 
cluded within its ancient dimensions,) is situated on an emi- 
nence, of which the greatest elevations cannot be much less 
than thirty feet perpendicular, above the high water mark of 
the river ; and the subjacent soil is pure gravel. Several parts, 
also, of the suburbs have* a similar situation, dry, and moder- 
ately elevated. Such as were formerly low and level are so 
much raised by the earth from the lower apartments of con- 
tinous houses, and so well drained by extensive sewers^ that 
they are not incommoded with moisture, but are agreeable 
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and healthful. In traversing' Moorfields, Finsbury square, 
and the elegant streets in their vicinity, a person would scarce- 
ly suppose himself to be treading on ground that was once an 
impassable morass. Such are the changes, which civilization 
and commerce, produce on the surface of this terraqueous 
globe. 

London is about 6 miles long, and from one to 3 broad ; 
and about eighteen miles in circumference: It is supplied with 
excellent water from the Thames, the New River, and the 
spring near Hampstead. Although the swell of the tide is 
perceptible in the Thames as far as Staines, its waters, at 
London, have no brackish taste, and being raised by machine- 
ry, and conducted by pipes to all the contiguous parts of the 
town^ serve for every domestic use. 

The irregularity of many of the streets, with the narrow 
and disgusting lanes and avenues, which lead to several parts 
of London, tend greatly to diminish the grandeur of its ap- 
pearance. . These blemishes are more or less observable in 
all great cities, which being constructed by parts, and receiv- 
ing occasional aggrandizements, can seldom admit of a regu- 
lar, uniform, and comprehensive plan* The rebuilding of the 
city, after the great conflagration in 1666, was certainly the 
best possible opportunity for its general improvement. Much 
was then done, and though all was not, which might have 
been, we ought not. to wonder, that in so pressing an emer- 
gency, both public and private attention should have been di- 
rected to conveniency and despatch, rather than to elegance. 
The good taste which at present prevails, promises in some 
measure to compensate former defects. The new streets are 
spacious, regular, and elegant. No city in the world can vie 
with London in the multitude of its shops, and the rich dis- 
play of their various commodities. The nocturnal illumina- 
tions, besides their conveniency, form an embellishment of 
the grandest style. They extend on all sides to the distance 
of three or four miles ; and, when viewed from advantageous 
stands, exhibit a brilliant spectacle, impressing on the mind 
the idea,Jfrnd combining in the eye the effects, of grandeur 
and elegance. 
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Westminster abbey, a venerable gothic pile, the sacred re- 
pository of the remains of princes, statesmen, warriors, poet*, 
philosophers* and other eminent persons of all periods, tank*, 
and professions, is an impressive object ; and the view of ite 
sepulchral monuments is eminently adapted to excite in the 
contemplative mind, a just sense of the transitory nature of 
all sublunary things. It was first founded about A. D. 6l0, 
and rebuilt A. D. 1049. The present edifice was the work of 
Henry IIL On the other side of the street, nearly opposite 
to the abbey, are the two houses of parliament, and West- 
minster hall. The latter is supposed to be the largest froom ifi 
Europe, being 270 feet long, and 74 wide. It has a Gothic 
roof consisting, chiefly, of chestnut wood. 

The tower, venerable from ancient fame, and remarkable 
for the curiosities which it contains, was founded by Wiffiam 
the Conqueror. Near London bridge the monument, a pillar 
193 feet high, commemorates the great conflagration. The 
East India House, the Royal Exchange, the Bank, and die 
Mansion House, are less to be considered for their magnifi- 
cence than for their importance, and the ideas of commerce 
and opulence which they excite. Somerset house, in the 
Strand^ is an elegant specimen of modern architecture, and, 
being, the seat of the public offices, and of the Royal Society 
and Academy, inspire ideas of the power of the nations, aunt 
the splendour of the sciences and arts. The Pantheon,, ad 
elegant edifice, constructed on the model of the ancient tem- 
ple of that name at Rome, is dedicated to public amusement; 
The three great bridge* over the Thames, constitutie a mag- 
nificent feature of the British metropolis. The first bridge 
was of wood ; but one of stone was begun in 1176^ and finish'* 
ed in 1209* Westminster bridge was completed in 174?!,. at 
an expense of 389,5QOL Its length isr 1233 feet. 

London cannot vie with Paris in the number of places of 
amusement, but there is not, perhaps ins any jiart of the globe* 
a more brilliant assemblage of drateaftic talents than is at this 
period displayed on the British -stage. Two royal theStee^ 
Dniry-kne and Covent>gardenv which are open nflfee months 
in the year, may, in some respects, vie with any is Europe^ 
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The Qpcra house is open in winUer r and until midsummer, for 
Italian operas and French ballets, in which are combined all 
the cfrarm$ of music, dancing, scenery, and decoration. Rane- 
l*gh and VauxhaB are scenes of amusement, equally splendid 
an4 pleasing. 

The* population $f London was variously estimated, and 
generally overrated, until the late census afforded a correct 
statement. The actual returns, with conjectural estimates for 
sifters and strangers, extend the total population to 900,000 ; 
but a population of 1,000,000 is comprised within a circle ex- 
tended to the distance of eight miles round St. Paul's cathe- 
4raU Although the population of the whole metropolis has, 
in the last century, increased more than one-fourth part, that 
$f the oW city of London has diminished nearly one halt 
The suburbs being extended on all sides, the gentry, and opu- 
lent merchants, remove from the city to those parts that are 
more airy, salubrious, and pleasant ; and although the metro* 
pofta increases sq rapidly in extent, its population does not in- 
crease In the same proportion as that of the kingdom in gene* 
ttL At the commencement of the last century, London con* 
tafoed about an eighth ; while, at the present period, it con- 
tains, somewhat less than a tenth part of the whole population 
of England and Wales. From the late bills of mortality it 
appears, that the annual deaths, on five years average, amount- 
ed only to one in thirty-one, a ksa proportion of mortality 
than can be met with in any other great capital. It appears 
that in the middle of the last century, the proportion was- 
about one in twenty-three. These variations may sometimes 
be the result, of accidental and temporary causes ; but the ex- 
tension of its formerly crowded population, over so much 
larger a space, has undoubtedly had a most salutary effect on 
the health of the British metropolis. 

Another cause of the salubrity of London may be disco* 
vered in the food of its inhabitants. No other great city ex- 
ists in the eastern continent, where the middle and lower 
classes of people enjoy so great a share of the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 10,000 acres of ground in the vicinity are 
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cultivated for vegetables, and four thousand acres for fruits 
to supply the consumption of the metropolis. 

Visionary writers have often complained of the increasing 
magnitude of London, representing it as a head too large for 
the body. Laws have, in former ages, been repeatedly made 
to restrain its extension. Experience, however, has invaria- 
bly demonstrated that the flourishing state of the capital has 
ever been the best criterion of the prosperity of the nation. 

The distinguishing feature of London is its extensive and 
multifarious commerce, of which no description can raise ade- 
quate ideas. Of a picture so vast, so complex, and so various, 
it would here be in vain to attempt to trace so much as the 
oudines ; the slightest glance on its most prominent traits is suf- 
ficient to confound the mind in contemplating its grandeur and 
extent. A view of the East India house (leading us to reflect 
on the vast Asiatic possessions of Britain) excites the most 
sublime ideas on the effects of commercial enterprise, and the 
revolutions of mundane affairs, when we recollect that which 
Britain now reigns over. In that, the affairs of the Ganges 
are decided on the banks of the Thames, and that the British 
monarch extends his dominion, in Asia, beyond the limits to 
which Alexander extended his conquests. The West India 
docks exhibit a spectacle, not less attractive and astonishing, 
nor less calculated to excite a magnificent idea of the com- 
mercial greatness of London. . 

To particularise the various branches of the foreign trade, 
would exceed all reasonable limits. A view of the port of 
London can alone enable us to form any general conception of 
the subject. The annual value of its exports and imports are 
at present ■ stated at sixty millions ; and the annual value 
of its customs at six millions. This immense commerce em- 
ploys 3500 ships, British and foreign ; of which there are, on 
an average, 1,100 always in the river and docks, together with 
3,419 barges and other small craft, employed in lading ^nd 
unlading them ; while 2,288 of the latter description, with 
3000 wherries, or small boats, are engaged in the inland 
trade. The cargoes, which arrive annually in the port, are 
not fewer than 13,400 ; 8000 watermen are constantly employ- 
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ed in navigating the wherries and craft, and 4000 labourers, 
in lading and unlading ships* These, with 1200 revenue offi- 
cers, attending their duty on the river, besides the crews of 
the several vessels, exhibit an active scene, extending the space 
pf six miles on the Thames: 

The manufactures of London are often overlooked amidst 
its more prominent features of commerce. In respect, how* 
ever, both of magnitude and value, they are very important. 
Under this head, the brewing of porter deserves to be men- 
tioned* Of this, about 1,200,000 barrels, of 36 gallons, are, 
on an average, annually produced, chiefly by twelve principal 
brewers. This salubrious and invigorating liquor was invent- 
ed A* D. 1730, by one Harwood. Being found a hearty and 
nourishing liquor for porters and ether laborious people, it 
obtained the name of porter, by which it is now so celebrated. 
A great London brewery exhibits a stupendous and magnifi- 
cent spectacle. In Mr. Whitbread's brewery, there is a stone 
cistern which contains 3,600 barrels, and 49 oak vats, some of 
which contain 3,500 barrels. There are three boilers, each of 
which contains 5000 gallons. The casks of ordinary dimen- 
sions spe in number about 20,000 ; 200 workmen are employ- 
ed, with 80 horses of a verj^ large size. In the upper part of 
the building are cooling cisterns, that would cover five acres of 
land, they are only six inches deep, but very tight, and kept 
very clean. The porter cools in these, generally, in six hours. 
The machinery which pumps the witter, wort, and beer ; grinds 
the malt ; stirs the mash tubs, when requisite; and raises the 
casks out of the cellars, is wrought by one of Mr. Watt's 
steam engines ; it is able to do the work of 70 horses, although 
it is of a small size, and does not make more noise than a 
spinning wheel. This brewery, in respect both of magnitude 
and ingenious contrivance, may be justly considered as one of 
the greatest curiosities that is any where to be seen. Near half 
a million of pounds sterling is employed in the buildings, 
machinery, and utensils, which constitute the whole appa- 
ratus. 

The cotton, furs, sugar, and fish, from the continent of 
America, and its adjacent islands, are sources of national 
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wealth to Great Britain, in addition td the materials for ma- 
nufactures and commerce, which are of English growth. 

From the toleration, which the legislature of England grants 
to all religious denominations, London is distinguished for the 
number and variety of its places of divine worship ; besides 
116 churches and 62 chapels of the established religion, it 
contains 11 Roman Catholic chapels, 17 churches and cha- 
pels belonging to foreign ProtestantB, 6 Jewish synagogues, 
and 132 meeting houses, belonging to different sects of Pro- 
testant dissenters, making a total of 344. Next to the reli- 
gious aspect of the metropolis, we may view, in the multitude 
of its institutions for the relief of the indigent, in their vari- 
ous wants and distresses, a striking feature of its moral por- 
trait. The sum, annually expended in charitable uses, has 
been estimated at 850,0001. exclusive of the private relief 
given to individuals The police, though regular, is far from 
bting rigid. As few crimes of a sanguinary nature are com- 
mitted in London as in any place, perhaps in the world, in 
prbportion to its extent and population. 

The British metropolis cannot boast of any great degree of 
magnificence ; in this respect, it is inferior to many great ca- 
pitals of the modern as well as the ancient world ; but in com- 
merce it far exceeds every one of them. In regard to wealth 
it may claim an equal superiority, unless we may admit ancient 
Rome as an exception. London exhibits less of the contrast 
between the ostentatious display of exorbitant wealth, and the 
squalid wretchedness of extreme poverty, than any other 
capital of Eurdpe : its distinguishing characteristic is the com- 
fortable existence and decent appearance of the middle and 
lower classes of the people. 

The environs of London exhibit a grand and interesting 
spectacle of opulence; extensive streets-, villas, and houses, 
running in every direction to the distance of five or six miles, 
present to the eye a vast continuation of the metropolis. Ele- 
gant houses, flourishing manufactures, fertile gardens, and 
luxuriant pastures, display the appearance of wealth and 
plenty. 

Among the provincial towns Liverpool may claim the pre- 
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cedeney. In 1792 it employed 132 vessels in the African 
trade. The number of ships, which paid duty at this port,/ 
in the year 1752, was 1371 : and in 1794 it amounted to 4,265, 
being an increase in the space of thirty-seven years of three to 
one. In the American war, between the 1st of September, 
1778, and the beginning of May in the year following, Liver- 
pool sent out X70 privateers. 

Liverpool was only a village at the commencement of the 
last century, . The dock was made A. D. 1710, at which time 
it began to make some figure in commerce. In 1760 the num- 
ber of its inhabitants was estimated at 25,787. In 1787, they 
amounted to 56,670; but cannot now be estimated at less 
than 80,000. With the sole exception of Petersburg, no town 
in Europe exhibits so rapid, an improvement. 

Newcastle upon Tyne is situated in the centre of the gre?t 
coal mines which have for some centuries supplied, not only 
the metropolis, but most of the eastern and southern parts of 
the kingdom with that excellent fuel. The coal fleets some* 
times amount to 500 sail. The large carts loaded with coals, 
proceeding towards the port on inclined planes, without the 
assistance of either horses or. men, are to a stranger a specta- 
cle, not less surprising than curious.* The neighbourhood of 
Newcastle abounds with glass-houses, and the manufacture, of 
the article is there carried to great perfection. 

Few towns in England have made greater improvements 
than Hull. Its situation can scarcely be paralleled for com- 
mercial advantages. It commands a very great inland trade, 
and is equally adapted to foreign commerce, The capacious 
dock on the north side of the town opens into the river HulL 
Another, now cutting on the western side, will open into the 
H umber. When this work is completed, the town will be 
almost entirely insulated, J\nd surrounded with harbours and 
quays, exhibiting an assemblage of commercial conveniences 
which very tew ports can boast. 

Whitehaven, in Cumberland, consisted, in 1666, of no more 
lhan six house?. At present it is a large, populous, and weO 
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built town, and, next to Newcastle, is the principal port in 
England for the coal trade. The coal mines, in its vicinity, 
are a singular curiosity. They are sunk to the depth of 272 
yards, and are extended to the distance of a mile and a half 
under the sea, where above them the water is of sufficient 
depth to carry die largest vessels* 

Bristol gradually rose to eminence during the Saxon period, 
and in the reign of Henry II. was so opulent and flourishing, 
that he granted to it the possession of Dublin in Ireland, to 
to which place a colony from Bristol was transported* At that 
period the port of Bristol was crowded with vessels from Ire- 
land, Norway, and various other parts of Europe* Its com- 
merce, since the rise of Liverpool, has gradually declined, 
and a great part of its trade with the West Indies and Ame- 
rica is transferred to the latter port* Bristol, notwithstand- 
ing, is yet a place of great trade and opulence, as well as an 
excellent nort. Its quay is one of the finest that any commer- 
cial city of Europe can boast. In 1787, Bristol employed 
about 416 vessels in the foreign, and 1,600 in the coasting 
trade. Its foreign commerce is chiefly with the West Indies, 
North America, and the Baltic. In opulence, Bristol is ge- 
nerally ranked next to the metropolis, and 80,000 is the num- 
ber of its population. At present Bristol is undergoing very 
considerable improvements, by the construction of new float- 
ing docks, upon a very extensive scale. 

Bath, though not a sea port, being the most elegant town in 
England, merits insertion in this place. The hot baths, from 
which it derives its name, were known in the Roman times, 
and have acquired great celebrity. The waters are used both 
internally and externally, and are esteemed extremely bene- 
ficial in gouty, bilious, and paralytic cases. Bath is not fre- 
quented solely by valetudinarians. It is the grand resort of 
persons of rank and fortune. In some seasons the concourse 
of visitors exceeds 3,000, of whom more than two-thirds are 
attracted by the charms of society, and the scenes of amuse- 
ment, in which Bath is inferior only to London. 

Yarmouth is a town of considerable trade, and particularly 
remarkable for its herring fishery, which dbw employs about 
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150 vessels. About the end of the fourteenth century the 
inhabitants became so powerful at sea, that they frequently at- 
tacked their neighbours, and in these encounters great loss was 
sometimes sustained on both sides* The royal authority was 
at last exerted to check this turbulent spirit, and it was soon 
alter extinguished by the great plague, which in one year car- 
ried off 7,000 of the inhabitants, a number probably not less 
than nine-tenths of its population, 

Portsmouth is the grand naval arsenal of England. Its 
capacious harbour is formed by a bay of from five to six miles 
in length, and from two to four in breadth, having a narrow 
entrance, secured by strong fortifications. Portsmouth is the 
best, and most regularly fortified place in die kingdom. 

Across the mouth of the harbour is Gosport, a populous 
town, inhabited chiefly by sailors and artificers. ' Near to it 
is the famous road of Spithead, the grand focus of naval ar- 
mament. Portsmouth, with the vast assemblage of maritime 
objects by which it is surrounded, presents a most , striking 
spectacle. 

Plymouth, which is next to Portsmouth in maritime im- 
portance, is situated in a bay called Plymouth Sound, suffici- 
ently capacious to contain a thousand sail of ships. Here are 
docks, arsenals, and every thing necessary for fitting out ships 
of war. Its trade, although flourishing, depends chiefly on 
the royal navy. 

Dock town is the most populous in Devonshire, it stands 
cm a pleasant eminence, and although of such considerable 
magnitude, is only of modern date, and owes its origin and 
rapid increase to the establishment of the dock yard and na- 
val arsenals. The number of its inhabitants, according to 
the late parliament survey, was 23,747 ; but this is not the 
whole of the population that crowds its busy streets. The 
number of kins, in the late war, amounted to 800; but the 
magistrates have since that time limited them to 100. The 
inhabitants are chiefly composed of persons belonging to the 
navy, or small shopkeepers, retail dealers, and some whole- 
sale dealers. These, with a variety of mechanics, make up, 
almost, the Whole population. This place seems not to be 
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adapted to the cultivation of intellect. The military and na* 
val officers or persons attached to the army or navy are the 
only individuals, who are distinguished by literary attain- 
ments. The fluctuations occasioned by the alternate opera- 
tions of peace and war, have hitherto prevented the society 
of this place from acquiring any permanent feature. Under 
the influence of these opposite causes, it exhibits a surprising 
contrast. Peace is almost annihilation to it. Trade then stag- 
nates ; speculation expires ; numerous shops and houses are 
shut up ; the streets are silent ; inactivity and despondency 
pervade every place. War, instantly changes the scene. A 
new spirit is suddenly diffused, and the greatest ardour and in- 
dustry prevail. The frequent equipment and return of fleets 
occasions the expenditure of immense sums of money ; and 
multitudes of speculators resort hither, from all parts of the 
kingdom, to participate in the spoil. Shops of every descrip- 
tion open in endless succession; not a house is vacant ; clamour 
and bustle pervade the streets ; and at length the whole place 
resembles a fair. 

The prodigality and credulity of seamen have long been 
proverbial. The inconsistent and thoughtless profusion of 
this singular class of men, their frolics, their credulity, and 
the impositions practised on them, would, altogether, form a 
curious detail. Extravagance, however* is not confined to 
them. The artificers in the dock yard, and many of the in* 
habitants evince a similar disposition. Prodigality seems to 
be the order of the day. This superfluity, however, is prin- 
cipally lavished in personal decoration and luxurious living. 
This is not merely a delineation of the moral scenery of Dock 
town ; but, with some circumstantial variations of shade and 
colouring, may be considered as applicable to Brest, Toulon, 
an4 in some degree, to several other places, which are the thea- 
tres of similar transactions, and where similar modes of life 
are displayed* 

York has long ago obtained the pre-eminence among the in- 
land towns. This city, the chief of a very extensive, popu- 
lous, and comiqerqial province, may ins ome measure be re* 
garded as the capital oi the north of England; being the 
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wifiter residence of a great number of the gentry of those 
parts. York is eminently distinguished in history, and few 
have suffered more grievous calamities from war, especially 
during the Danish invasions* This city has been honoured 
with the presence of several Roman emperors* Adrian fixed 
there his head quarters, during his stay in Britain ; Severus 
lived for some time, and at last died at York ; and Constantius 
Chlorus made it, for several years, the imperial residence, 
Constantius ended his life at York, and there the great Con- 
stantine, his son, was invested with the purple. This city, of 
which the walls are yet nearly entire, is nearly three miles in 
circuit ;, but its population is far from corresponding with its 
extent, and its trade is inconsiderable. In the time of the 
Romans, York was not only the focus of their power and the 
trentral point of their military stations ; but also the emporium 
of the northern parts of England. The largest vessels, used 
in the Roman, Saxon, and Norman times, could sail up the 
Ouse as far as York ; but when the science of naval architec- 
ture was improved, and ships of much larger dimensions Were 
constructed, the situation was found unsuitable to a mercan- 
tile city. The trade was gradually removed to Hull, and in 
proportion as the latter increased, York declined. Its cathe- 
dral is the largest and most magnificent Gothic structure in 
England. 

Manchester was anciently a small Roman station. It long 
remained in obscurity, and in the reign of Elizabeth first be- 
gan, by its manufactures, to rise into notice. In the middle 
of the last century, its population fell short of 20,000; but 
since that time, it has been quadrupled. The cotton manu- 
factures of this place are known and esteemed throughout 
Europe. The stupendous machinery, to which they owe so 
much of their improvement, exhibits an astonishing display 
of the powers of human art and industry ; and are a splendid 
monument of the original and self-taught genius of Ark- 
wright.* 

• This distinguished and extraordinary character, whose admirable inge- 
nuity and perseverance raised him from the humble occupation of a barb<5* 
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Birmingham, a large manufacturing town of Warwickshire* 
is situated on the side of a hill in a dry and pleasant country. 
It may be considered as a vast assemblage of manufactories 
in all the various branches of hardware, buckles, buttons, 

to honour and affluence, was born A. D. 1732, at Preston, in Lancashire, 
where a considerable manufacture of mixed linen and cotton goods was car- 
ried on, of which he had an opportunity of viewing the various operations. 
Considering the process as imperfect, he directed his thoughts to the im- 
provement of the mode of spinning which had, probably for ages, been 
conducted on the same plan ; and by an unwearied application of his un- 
common natural powers, at length, produced an invention, which, in its 
consequences, has proved a source of national and individual wealth, sel- 
dom paralleled in the annals of the world. The difficulties which Mr. Ark- 
wright experienced, during a long season of intense application, were im- 
mense. Even, after the construction of his machinery was sufficiently com- 
plete to demonstrate its value, he was too poor to bring it into action, by 
commencing business on his own account ; and few were willing to risk the 
loss of capital on untried projects. Having, however, at length procured 
some coadjutors, he obtained A. D. 1769, his first patent, for spinning by 
means of rollers. In conjunction with his partners, he erected, at Notting- 
ham, his first mill, which was wrought by horses ; but this method being 
found too expensive, he erected another, at Cromford, on a larger scale, the 
machinery of which was put in motion by water. Mr. Arkwright made, af- 
terwards, many improvements in the mode of preparing the cotton for spin- 
ning, and invented a variety of ingenious machines for effecting this pur- 
pose in the most correct and expeditious manner ; for which in 1775, he 
obtained another patent. He thus completed a series of machinery, so va- 
rious and complicated, yet so admirably combined, and so well adapted to 
produce the intended effect, as to excite the admiration of every person 
who is capable of estimating the difficulties of the undertaking. But that 
all this should have been accomplished by the unassisted efforts of a man, 
without education and without any mechanical instruction or experience, 
must be considered as a most extraordinary circumstance, and as an exhi- 
bition of the powers of native genius, equal to any on record in the history 
of the human mind. The effects were not less wonderful, than the means 
by which they were produced. His improvements constitute a distinguished 
feature in the manufacturing system, and are an inexhaustible source of na- 
tional wealth. Sir Richard Arkwright died at Cromfbrd, in Derbyshire, 
A. D. 1792, aged sixty, and, although his projects at the first had been ridi- 
culed by some of his acquaintance, he lived to see bis conceptions realized 
in their benefits, both to himself and the public. To this extraordinary 
man, the inhabitants of the Carolinas and Georgia owe much of their 
wealth. His machinery increased the demand for cotton, and of course in- 
creased its intrinsic value to the great emolument of its cultivators. 
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plated articles, je#ellery and trinkets, which are here mack in 
so endless a variety, and held in so high estimation, that Mr. 
Burke called it " the toy shop of Europe." At Mr. Eggin- 
ton's works, about a mile and a half from the town, we find the 
lost art of painting glass revived, with a glow of colouring - 
equal to the most beautiful specimens of former ages, and a. 
decided superiority in the design. Near this place, and about 
two miles from the town, is t^e Soho, belonging to Mr. Bolton, 
one of the most remarkable manufactories in the kingdom* 
It consists of four squares with connecting ranges or streets 
of shops, ware houses, &c. capable of employing a thousand 
workmen. The improved steam engines, made by Mr. Bol- 
ton and Mr. Watts, may also be ranked among the grand 
productions of human ingenuity. The air of Birmingham and 
its neighborhood is remarkably pure ; and the instances of lon- 
gevity are strikingly numerous. Birmingham is, next to Man- 
chester, the greatest manufacturing town in England. Its pre- 
sent population is computed at 60,000. Between the years 
1741, and 1790^ it received an augmentation of seventy -two 
streets, containing 41 72 houses.* 

Sheffield has, ever since the thirteenth century, been distin- 
guished for its manufactures of knives, and various other ar- 
ticles of cutlery ; but that of plated goods commenced only 
about the middle of the last century. In the year 1615, this 
town contained no more than 2152 inhabitants; in 1755, the 
population amounted to 12,983 : in 1789, it had increased to 
about 30,000 ,* and, at present, is computed at 45,000. In 
1751, the river Don was made navigable to within two miles 
of Sheffield. This was an incalculable benefit to the town, in 
facilitating the export of its manufactures, which, until that 
time, were carried weekly to London on pack horses. 

Chester is a plaice of great antiquity, being of a Roman 
origin, and is remarkable for the singular construction of its 
principal streets, which are excavated out of the rock, on whifch 
the city is founded, to a considerable depth below the level of 
the grouftd. Thfc shops and warehouses are beneath, oh a 

* Huftton'0 Hist of Birmingham. Aikin's Manchester. 
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level with the street, to which the passenger descends by stairs, 
placed at proper distances. This peculiarity of construction 
gives to the city a singular and striking appearance in the eyes 
of a stranger. 

Exeter, the capital of Devonshire, is for extent and impor- 
tance, next to Bristol, the principal city in the west of England, 
and a favourite residence of the gentry, as well as the seat of 
a considerable foreign and domestic commerce, which consists 
chiefly of woollen goods manufactured in the counties of De» 
von, Cornwall, and Somerset, and exported to Italy, Spain » 
Portugal, Holland, and Germany. 

Dorchester is chiefly remarkable for the relics of antiquity 
in- its neighbourhood, and for the beautiful sheep country by 
which it is surrounded. No less than 170,000 sheep and 
lambs are supposed to be kept within eight miles of the city, 
and about 800,000 in the whole county. 



ENGLISH ISLES. 

The Isle of Wight, situated in the British Channel, is of an 
oval form, its greatest length from east to west, being about 
twenty-three, and its greatest breadth, from north to south, 
thirteen miles. The air is salubrious, and the soil so fertile 
that, some years ago, its produce, in corn, equalled eight times 
its consumption. The landscapes are delightful, and several 
gentleman's seats in this island are constructed in an ele- 
gant style. In 1 777, its inhabitants were found to amount 
,to 18,024. 

Guernsey is about thirty miles in circuit. The face of the 
country is hilly, the soil not very fertile, but the air is ex- 
ceedingly salubrious. Jersey is nearly of the same extent, 
but extremely fertile. Its butter and honey are excellent, arid 
in some years 12,000 hogsheads of cyder have been produced 
from its numerous orchards. This island gave its name to 
one of the United States. Sir George Carteret, one of the 
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first proprietors of the latter, had been governor of the for- 
mer. The inhabitants of Guernsey and Jersey, with Sark and 
Alderney, their appendages, are computed at about 40,000. 
Their language is French, with an ■ intermixture of English 
words. Their principal manufacture and staple commodity is 
knit stockings. These islands, being the remains of the Nor- 
man patrimony, preserve the feudal forms, and have an as- 
sembly of "the states, exhibiting a miniature picture of the 
British parliament. 

The isle of An&lesfca, the Mona of Tacitus, the celebrated 
seat and last refuge of Druidism, merits attention. A per- 
son, whose imagination can recal the scenes of ancient days, 
will not traverse this island, the theatre of a bloody religion, 
without feeling a kind of awful horror in viewing those places, 
where, in die gloom of the thickest woods, the Druids per- 
formed their tremendous rites, and bathed tbeir altars with 
the blood of human victims. This island is about twenty-five 
miles in length, and eighteen in breadth. 

The. Isle of Man is situated at nearly an equal distance 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and it is said that from 
the hills in its central part, these three countries may be seen. 
This island is thirty miles in length, and from eight to fifteen 
in breadth, and well stored with black cattle and sheep. This 
small island was seized by the Norwegian rovers in the ninth, 
and continued till the thirteenth century, an independent 
kingdom under princes of that nation. Alexander II. king 
of Scotland, rendered it tributary, and obliged Owen, its king, 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of that crown. The Scots 
were expelled in the reign of Edward I. From that time, 
the kings of England claimed the sovereignty over the island, 
although it appears to have been for some time possessed by 
the posterity of its ancient princes, who held it as vassals to 
the English crown. Passing, afterwards, through various 
changes, to the ducal family of Athol, the sovereignty was 
purchased, and annexed to the British crown. One of the 
most interesting periods, in the history of this island, is the 
l6ng space of fifty -seven years, during which Dr. T. Wilson 
presided over its diocese. This excellent prelate, who died 
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A. D, 1755, at the age of ninety-three, may be ranked among 
the greatest and best of those who have adorned the episcopal 
character. His acts of benevolence, and hi* judicious im- 
provements in agriculture, learning, and morals throughout 
his diocese, are too many to enumerate. He was an ornament 
to human nature. Cardinal Fleury, so highly venerated his 
character, that out of regard to his virtues, he obtained an 
order from the court of France, that the Isle of Man should 
not suffer any depredations from privateers, or other armed 
vessels of that nation; The inhabitants of this island, who 
.xnay amount to about 30,000, are inoffensive,, hospitable, and 
remarked for simplicity of manners. The language is radi- 
cally Erse or Irish, but the gentry speak English. The ex- 
ports are wool, hides, and tallow ; the imports a small quan- 
tity of various foreign commodities. The Runic inscriptions 
and monuments yet to be seen, and the brass daggers and 
other weapons partly of that metal, and partly of pure gold, 
which are sometimes, dug up, seem to indicate the splendour 
of this small island, when governed by chiefs of the Danish 
or Norwegian race. 

These are the only considerable islands near the English 
coast, those of Scilly being little else than a cluster of dan- 
gerous rocks, to the number of about 140, at the distance of 
thirty miles from the Land's End, in Cornwall, fatally re- 
markable for the destruction of ships and mariners; and ren- 
dered memorable by the shipwreck of Admiral Sir Cloudsley 
Shovel, who perished there in October 1707. 



HISTORICAL yiEW. 

England was first known to the Phoenicians, who traded 
hither for tin, at a very remote period of antiquity; and is 
supposed to have received from them the name of Britannia, 
expressive of that article, which was then the staple of its 
commerce. Its earliest inhabitants, undoubtedly, came from 
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the opposite coasts of France and Flanders, which wtjftfiiftt 
peopled by the Gauls or Celta. The first. Authentic wfcrroar 
tion respecting this country, is received from Julius Catsar, 
who invaded Britain, A, A. C. 55. . C&sar inform* us. that 
the primitive inhabitants were driven intothe interior; while 
the maritime provinces, on the &ovrth*east part oi the bland, 
were occupied by the Belgae.* The firitona, at th^t period, 
are mostly considered aa being in a state of absolute barbae 
ri&m ; but a judicious examination of Caesar's narrative, will 
convince us, that although they had made no> great advance* 
ment in civilization, yet they were far above the rank 6$ sa* 
▼ages. They had established, systems of government, and 
the country was divided into a number of s^v&ceigiaties. Qa 
the Roman invasion CassiveUatmua was invested with the su? 
preme authority* Their military discipline was fer from feeing 
eoittemptifale. They; h»4 regular fcgces, confuting of war 
chariots as well as of infantry. Caesar allows that they fought** 
not only with a dauntless courage ka4 sleady resolutiqn, but 
also with astpniahiog skill and dexterity. 

The most remarkable feature in the. history of; the aficj^nt 
Britons, was their religion, managed by the Druids. No sa- 
cerdotal body ever ruled with more despotic away, or i^am? 
tained a more absolute control over the minds, and bodies of 
men. The Druids. were the senators who, directed all public 
affairs, and the magistrates who decided aU private contra* 
versies. They were also the instructors of the people, who 
received, with implicit belief, whatever opinions they thought 
fit to inculcate* 

As far as Drutdism can be investigated, it appears to have 
been a mixture of polytheism with theism. The Druids,.like 
all other philosophical pagans, acknowledged one supreme 
and self-existent being, with a number of inferior divinities. 
Among these the principal was the god of war, whom they 
worshiped with barbarous rites, and endeavoured to render 
propitious with human sacrifices. They not only inflicted 
severe penalties in this world, but also inculcated the trans* 

* Coainv lib. 5, cap. 10. 
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migration of souls ; and thereby extended their influence to 
varied scenes of existence beyond the grave. They retained 
in their hands the formidable engine of excommunication, 
which involved an exclusion from the joys of a future state, 
, and the infliction of eternal punishments. By these means 
they extended their authority as far as imagination could cany 
its fears, and maintained an uncontrolled dominion over their 
votaries. No system of superstition was ever more horrible 
than theirs ; none ever better calculated to impress ignorance 
with awful terror ; and to extort implicit obedience from a 
deluded people* 

With respect to civilization, the Britons seem to have been 
nearly on a level with the Gauls, the Germans, and other na- 
tions of the middle and northern parts of Europe, at that 
remote period. Agriculture was not unknown among them, 
they produced corn for their support, and kept various animals 
for food. 

It does not appear that the Britons had either gold or sil- 
ver among them. The precious metals, indeed, were at that 
time exceedingly scarce in all those parts of Europe that were 
distant from Rome, and unsubdued by her arms. The Bri- 
tons, in their traffic, used instead of money, either rings or 
small plates of iron. That they had foreign commerce is cer- 
tain ; for besides their Phoenician traffic, the inhabitants of 
Gaul traded to Britain, in vessels of considerable size* 

After the retreat of Julius Caesar from this island, the civil 
wars so completely occupied his attention, that he thought no 
more of Britain ; and, for almost a century after, its inhabitants 
were subject only to their own princes, and governed by their 
own laws. The Romans, however, still retained their claim, 
founded on Caesar's expedition : and the Britons, for the sake 
of peace and free intercourse with Gaul, endeavoured to pre- 
serve their friendship, by paying a small tribute. The reign 
of Claudius forms the epoch from whence the Roman power, 
in this island, dates its commencement. In less than twenty 
years, a regular correspondence with Rome was commenced, 
and all the marks of an active commerce appeared. The most 
eminent persons were the first in adopting Roman manners, 
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and the petty princes of Britain contributed to enslave them- 
selves, by their imitation of these polished strangers. The, 
Druids alone, among whom all power had concentrated, made 
every effort to excite the people to rebellion against their new 
masters. They saw, with regret, the subversion of the ancient 
constitution, and the consequent extinction of their own power 
and influence. Their exhortations having great effect on su- 
perstitious minds, Suetonius Paulinos, Nero's lieutenant, re* 
solved on their extirpation, and marched to attack the Isle of 
Mona, now Anglesea, in which was situated their, most cele- 
brated sanctuary, and their last retreat. While he wa» on this 
expedition, Boadicea headed an insurrection against the Ro- 
mans. Her fury war first directed against the Roman colony 
of Verulam, now St. Alban's, which she took by assault, put- 
ting all to the sword. Her arms were equally successful 
against several other cities, which experienced the same treat- 
ment. But Paulinus, on his return,, defeated her army, and 
saved the remainder of die Romans. 

The Britons, by repeated insurrections, continued, during 
many years their struggle for national independence. ' At 
length Julius Agricola, with a powerful army, reduced to 
subjection the greatest part of the island, and secured, by a 
judicious policy, what his arms had subdued. He also re- 
sumed the . expedition against Mona, and accomplished the 
destruction or expulsion of the Druids. Gaining by his affa- 
bility the affections of the people, he disposed them to adopt 
Roman manners, by conferring on them the name and privi- 
leges of, citizens ; receiving them into his armies ; raising 
diem tamilitary promotion ; and distinguishing them by hono- 
rary rewards, and well timed applause. This great man was 
indeed the conqueror and the legislator of Britain. Agricola 
penetrated as far as the Firth of Murray, and defeated the 
whole force of the Caledonians, under their king Galgacus. 
The people now entirely conformed to the Roman customs ; 
studied the Latin language ; and were governed by the Roman 
laws. The temples, palaces, baths, and all other edifices, pub- 
lic and private, vere constructed after die Roman manner. 
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The inhabitants considered themselves as Romans, and re- 
garded their unsubdued countrymen as barbarians. > . 

The Romans made numerous and greap improvements, arid 
the Britons were pleased with their; situation, and the com-* 
forts which it produced. .Many of the emperors had a parti- 
cular regard to ^the welfare of the .province. Waffle or in- 
trenchmenta, were at different periods made for hs defence 
against the inroads of the unsubdued nations in the northern 
jurts. Trajan caused the roads to be completed; and thus 
rendered the intercourse between the stations easy, safe, and 
commodious. Adrian ,vistted Britain ; and, during his resi- 
dence in the island, took die most effectual measures for its 
security, by constructing that famous wall or rampart, which 
extended frow New Casde to Carlisle^ . 

To protect its inhabitants against the northern marauders, 
Severus himself came into Britain. . This emperor, having 
repulsed the Caledonians, and repaired the wall of Adrian, 
died at York. In all the subsequent commotions of the Ro- 
man state, Britain had a very considerable share, and several 
of. the commanders, in this distant province, assumed the im- 
perial title and dignity* Constantius, ChiortU, after reducing 
the maritime provinces -of Gaul, landed in Britain, and re- 
stored the prosperity ahd peace of the island. Constantius 
being legally invested with the imperial dignity, resided at 
York ; where, after a lobg atid splendid tfeign, he died univer- 
sally lamented* In that city, Constantine his son* was sainted 
emperor by the arovyt. By his transcendent abilities he ob- 
tained the undisputed sovereignty of the whole Roman world ; 
and Divine Providence rendered him the instrument of esta- 
blishing and extending Christianity. Ccmstantiafe, who was 
an enlightened and liberal minded Pagan* had* by the protec* 
lion of his Christian subjects, tendered Britain an assylum 
for those of them,, who, in the time of the great persecution 
under Dioclesianus, Maximianus, and Galerkra^ fled to it for 
refuge. But Constantius proceeded farther;, and* by esta* 
Wishing the Christian religion throughout, the whtole empire, 
acquired a lasting celebrity. , 

A variety of events, similar to those that are recorded in 
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all political annals, compose the sequel of the history of Bri- 
tain, while tmder the dominion of the Romans. The tedious 
and uninteresting detail of alternate victories and defeats, of 
revolts and usurpations, of follies and crimes, is incompatible 
with the plan of this work. 

After the reign of Theodosius, a horrid scene of confusion 
ensued. It would require Volumes to particularize the occur- 
rences of this period of carnage and desolation, and to relate 
the bloody revolutions which incessantly took place in differ- 
ent provinces of the Roman empire^ now harassed by the 
northern barbarians on every part of its extensive frontier, 
and rapidly hastening to its fall. This general distress of the 
empire greatly affected Britain, and rendered her own parti- 
cular calamities more grievous. The northern parts of the 
country were ravaged by the Picts and Scots, and the inhabi- 
tants looked up to the Romans for that protection to which 
they had always been accustomed ; and which, as long as it 
could be afforded, they never failed to obtain. The last of the 
Roman generals, in this island, was Gallio Ravennas; who, hav- 
ing vigorously and successfully repulsed the Picts and Scots, 
and fortified the frontier wall, exhorted the Britons to take 
proper measures for the defence of their country, and having 
given them a variety of political and military instructions, he 
drew off the whole army to the continent. Thus in the reign 
of Valentinian III. about A. D. 444, the Romans finally eva- 
cuated Britain, after having held it in possession nearly 500 
years. In this long period, the Romans had greatly improved 
the island, and civilized its inhabitants. They had introduced 
letters and science, as well as a great number of mechanical 
arts, formerly unknown among the natives. The commerce 
of the island being extended to every part of the empire, had 
introduced a tolerable share of wealth. Highways were made ; 
woods cut down ; and morasses drained. Agriculture was 
improved, and a variety of vegetable productions introduced ; 
which contributed to the wealth as well as to the comfortable 
support of the people.* The relics of Roman science and 

* Before the Romans arrived, nuts, acorns, crabs, and a few wild berries, 
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civilization in Britain, although for some time overwhelmed 
in barbarian desolation, served as the basis of Saxon improve- 
ments. The Saxons built their towns on the Roman founda- 
tions. The Roman colonies were the ground plots of modem 
cities. 

Britain had severely suffered from the arms of the Romans 
before she derived any advantage from their arts. Besides the 
numbers who fell by the sword before the Britons were sub- 
dued, multitudes were destroyed in draining the morasses, 
cutting down the woods, raising highways, and constructing 
fortifications ; at once the instruments, and the badges of their 
subjection. These evils, however, which, at the first had ac- 
companied the Roman conquest, were in the space of four 
more centuries forgotten ; and its beneficial consequences 
were ♦present to the eyes and the minds of the Britons ; 
who, in their manners and habits of life, were now become Ro- 
mans. They felt, indeed, in no small degree, the burthens of 
taxation for the support of the army as well as for the main- 
tenance of a number of civil officers. But under the auspices 
of Rome, the commerce and wealth of Britain had increased ; 
and from the expenditure incurred by the support of the le- 
gion, the inhabitants derived tranquillity and protection. The 
British youth were frequently promoted in the legions. Corps 
of troops, entirely British, were also levied and sent to the 
continent ; while foreign soldiers were, according to the max- 
ims of Roman policy, constantly stationed in Britain. No less 
than twelve different corps of British infantry and cavalry 
were dispersed in the distant provinces of the empire, from 
whence very few ever returned. Great numbers of Britons, 
also, enrolled themselves, and went abroad under the differ- 
ent commanders who assumed the imperial purple. The con- 
sequences of those military emigrations were visibly displayed. 
The armies successively carried over from Britain to the con- 
tinent, were sufficient to exhaust the military strength of a 
populous country. Such also of the Britains as had been trains 

were originally all 'the indigenous articles which the woods of Britain pro- 
'duced.- 
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ed to a seafaring life, served on board the fleet ; which, being 
withdrawn at the same time as the legions, the island was 
completely stripped of its strength, both naval and military, 
when it was abandoned by the Romans. 

The principal error of the Romans, and the grand source 
of all the misfortunes which afterwards befel the Britons was, 
that the former had never completed the conquest of the whole 
island. This evidently appears to have been! the design of 
Agricola. If Domitian had permitted its accomplishment, 
beneficial consequences must have resulted. In that case there 
would have been no need of walls to prevent incursions from 
the north. After the complete conquest and civilization of 
the whole island, a much less military force would have been 
necessary ; and, when at last the inroads of the northern na- 
tions obliged the Romans to withdraw their legions from the 
island, in order to concentrate the forces for the protection of 
their continental dominions, the Britons of the north, and of 
the south, would have been left all in the same manners, so- 
cial habits, political institutions and interests, and without 
any hostile power on the island. In such circumstances, after 
having chosen a form of government for themselves, they 
would undoubtedly have had sufficient strength to repel any 
foreign invasion, which, in that age, was likely to have been 
brought against them. It seems, indeed, that the Romans did 
not think the northern parts worth the trouble of conquering. 
By that fatal neglect, they rendered their conquest inse- 
cure ; imposed on the country the expense of a numerous mi- 
litary establishment ; and lost numbers of their soldiers in de- 
fending a precarious frontier. 

In that helpless state of dereliction, in which the Britons 
were left when abandoned by the Romans, they could only 
rely on their Own exertions for their defence, and they soon 
found themselves totally inadequate to the task. All the war- 
like inhabitants had been carried out of the country ; and the 
greatest part of those left, consisted of the old and infirm, the 
luxurious and the profligate. In this deplorable situation, with- 
out order or discipline, harrassed by the incessant attacks of 
the Picts and Caledonians from the north, they were impelled, 
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by despair, to have recourse to the worst of all expedients, that 
of calling in one barbarous nation to protect them against an- 
other. 

The Britons being left to themselves, although not destitute 
of courage in the field, were incapable of political union, and 
the Scots and Picts, taking advantage of the departure of the 
Roman legions, attacked the frontier; demolished many parts 
of the great wall ; sacked the cities in its vicinity ; destroyed 
the crops on the adjacent grounds ; and, by repeated incur- 
sions, spread general desolation on the borders. It was in 
this emergency, that Vortigern, who had been elected king of 
the Britons, unable to resist his enemies, and mistrustful of 
his own subjects, called in to his assistance the Saxons, a war- 
like nation of Germany. They were composed of various 
tribes, and were equally noted for their ravages by land, and 
their piracies by sea. Their neglect of agriculture, as well as 
the other arts of peace, rendered them unable to provide for 
an increasing population, and impelled them to frequent migra- 
tions, which gradually brought them down to the sea coast, 
and induced them to undertake maritime expeditions. A view 
of their manners is given by Tacitus, in his description of the 
German nations, among whom they were included. Their 
natural characteristics were, the love of freedom and of arms. 
Their political system was extremely simple ; their chiefs or 
kings had, in time of peace, a very limited authority ; but in 
time of war, they were invested with ample powers. All 
public affairs were discussed in their general assemblies. 
Among the Saxons, when a young man had attained to the 
proper age for military service, he was introduced into the 
national assembly, where he received his arms, and was ad- 
mitted a member. As they seldom resided above a year in 
the same place, the quantity of land to be cultivated ; the di- 
vision of its produce ; the expeditions that were to be under- 
taken ; and the direction of the next removal, were all regu- 
lated in this great council of the nation. To this they always 
came armed ; for, among them, the name of citizen and sol- 
dier were synonimous. 
Such are the outlines of the political constitution of the 
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Saxons, and the rest of the Germans. Tp their great national 
councils may be traced the parliaments, and other essential 
features of succeeding European systems; some of which 
are swallowed up in the gulph of despotism ; others refined 
and improved into national liberty ; but all of them succes- 
sively modified, in conformity to the change of circumstances. 
Xhe religion of the Saxons was a gross system of idolatry* 
'Fheir princes pretended to be the descendants of their god 
Wodin, a famous chieftain, deified for his martial exploits. 
In Germany, as well as in Greece, imaginary gods were made 
engines of power in the hands of artful men. 

The Saxons defeated the Picts and Caledonians ; hut, ob- 
serving the weakness and disunion of the Britons, they soon 
conceived the hope of establishing themselves in a country, 
which agriculture and civilization had rendered much superior 
to their own. In this view, they concluded a treaty with the 
northern invaders, and turned their arms against the Britons. 
The Saxons being at that time a fierce, cruel, and rapacious 
people, spread desolation wherever they came ; and converted 
the best cultivated districts into a dreary waste. All the cities 
and towns from the eastern to the western sea, with all the 
churches and public edifices, were consumed ; and all who 
made any resistance were indiscriminately put to the sword. 
The desolation was so genera], that the conquerors could not, 
at last, find provisions for their support. 

The Britons having been constrained by necessity to take 
up arms were often victorious. It is no improbable conjee* 
ture> that if they had avoided intestine quarrels, and cordi- 
ally united in the common cause, they might, eventually, have 
preserved their country. Experience itself could not teach 
them, this salutary lesson. Whenever they obtained the least 
respite from foreign aggression, they relapsed into civil wars, 
which exhausted their strength, and diverted their attention 
from, the means of providing for their future security. 

During these times of desolation and distiess, some of the 
Britons retired to Armorica, now Bretpgne, a province of 
France- A large body also took refuge in Cornwall and De- 
vonshire, where theyfor some time maintained a sort of pre- 
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carious independency. But the last refuge of the Britons, 
and the most conspicuous seat of their independence, was that 
part of the island now called Wales. In that mountainous 
region, the relics <rf the British nation, in a great measure, 
relapsed into barbarism, and continued for some ages in that 
state. They were divided into petty principalities, in which 
their princes had a great, but ill defined power. The estates 
of the gentry were encumbered with numerous services. The 
common people were but little regarded, and industry was to- 
tally discouraged* The same impolitic conduct, wBich ren- 
dered them incapable of resisting the Saxons, continued when 
the contest was over. Sometimes their petty principalities 
were united under one sovereign ; sometimes they were not 
only divided and independent of one anbther, but very fre- 
quently engaged in mutual hostilities. Their intestine quar- 
rels always prevented them from pursuing any common in- 
terest ; and private resentments domineered over every public 
consideration. Reiterated scenes of anarchy, and confirmed 
habits of rapine, rendered them inattentive to the arts of peace. 
Small villages, composed of mean huts, intermixed with a 
number of little churches, chapels, monasteries, and hermi- 
tages, were scattered over the country ; but no new towns 
were built, and the old ones were suffered to fall into ruins. 
Predatory war became the great, and almost the only object 
of their pursuit. Thus, they lived without any respite from 
war, and without any regular political constitution or legisla- 
tive system ; sometimes conforming to their old customs, and 
sometimes directed by their clergy. At length Howel the 
Good, having united the different principalities, and obtained 
the sovereignty of all Wales, composed a complete code of 
laws, which were promulgated A. D» 943. The sequel of 
their history presents little else than a succession of the same 
scenes of depredation and restless hostility ; until Edward I. 
annexed Wales to the English dominions, and thus effected 
the civilization of its inhabitants. 

We now return to the affairs of the Saxons. The seven 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy were not established at once, nor 
in consequence of any preconcerted plan ; but at different pe* 
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riods, extending from A. D. 457, till A. D. 627, and by the 
operation of various contingencies. Their names were Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumberland, East Anglia, and 
Mercia. 

One hundred and seventy years elapsed, from the arrival of 
Hengist, to the complete establishment of the seven kingdoms ; 
a length of time which sufficiently shews how difficult the expul- 
sion of the Britons was found. During these calamitous times, 
war was the only subject of attention ; scenes of desolation were 
widely spread, and. the miseries of the inhabitants darken the 
pages of the histories pf that age. All Europe, during this gloomy 
period, displayed a similar view : a dismal chasm, unenlight- 
ened by the rays of science, every where appears. No traces 
of literature, nor any marks of civilization appear, until the 
introduction of Christianity. Before that important event, no 
arts (except those of absolute necessity) had made any ad- 
vancement. From this epoch, science and literature began to 
dawn among the Saxons. The rational and benevolent pre- 
cepts of the gospel are found, by experience, to be eminently 
conducive to the improvement and happiness of society. 

The different kingdoms which composed the Saxon Hep- 
x tarchy, were involved in frequent wars ; and their public af- 
fairs often ill managed. Egbert, king of the West Saxoas, 
observing their debilitated and unsettled state, projected the 
design of their conquest, or at least of their coalition, under 
his own paramount government. He ascended the throne of 
the West Saxon kingdom, A. D. 800, and immediately began 
to meditate his grand design. His military operations com- 
menced by the reduction of West Wales, which was followed 
by that of Mercia. The reduction of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, A. D. 827, ten years after that of Mercia, com- 
pleted the extinction of the Heptarchy, after it had subsisted 
about 200 years. In the course of this period 96 kings 
reigned in England. 

The Northumberland and Mercian kingdoms, both re- 
mained under the tributary government of their own princes, 
who reigned as vassals to Egbert. He summoned a general 
assembly at Winchester, and declared that the kingdom should 
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be called England, arid the people Englishmen. This assem- 
bly is generally supposed to have been convened for the pur- 
pose of moulding the whole coalesced kingdom, into one re. 
gular political system. But the deliberations were soon in- 
terrupted by an unexpected event, which was the commence- 
ment of disasters which extended nearly two centuries* The 
Danes, landing in different parts of the Coast, ravaged the 
country in a deplorable manner. Egbert, assembling his forces, 
marched against them, and a battle was fought A. D. 833, in 
which the victory seems to have been doubtful ; but the loss 
on both sides was very considerable. Two years afterwards, 
he totally defeated the combined forces of the Danes, and the 
revolted Britons of Cornwall. This victory restored the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, during the short remainder of the 
reign of Egbert, who died the year following. 

Ethelwoff, his son and successor, was successful in repelling 
tfhe Danish invasions, and restored the tranquillity of his 
kingdom. His two younger sons, Ethelbert and Etheldred, 
successively, ascended the throne. The reigns of these two 
princes were extremely calamitous ; for the Danes ravaged 
all parts of Engliand for more than thirty years. The ravages 
of these invaders converted the greatest part of the island 
into a desert. 

England way reduced to the most deplorable condition when 
Alfred, the youngest son of Ethelwolf, succeeded to its pre- 
carious crown. Within less than a year after his accession, 
He fought nine battles against the Danes, with various suc- 
cess. At last his forces were so much diminished by incessant 
war, and those of the enemy so increased by successive mul- 
titudes of their countrymen from the continent, that he was 
obliged to dismiss his faithful adherents, and to retire into the 
fens of Somersetshire, where he took shelter in the isle of 
Athelney, a place, at that time, almost inaccessible. It was 
situated at the confluence of the Parret and the Thone, and 
consisted of only two or three acres of firm ground, in the 
middle of impassable morasses, formed by the overflowing 
waters of those rivers. In this sequestered retreat, it is sup- 
posed that he formed the plan of his future military operations ; 
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and of the political and legislative system, which he afterwards 
established. 

Alfred, after remaining some time concealed^ finding a fa- 
vourable opportunity, collected an army, and emerging from 
his retreat, surprised and defeated the Danes. He then con- 
cluded a peace with Cuthrum their chief. His future enter* 
prises were so successful, that having recovered London,. and 
several other places of importance from the Danes, and given 
to his kingdom a regular form, he enacted in the twenty* 
second year of his reign A. D. 893, a code of laws, which 
are as prudently adapted to existing circumstances, as any of 
the boasted systems of antiquity* 

These laws served a* the bash of the Saxon, and eventually 
of the English constitution. Their general outlines shew die 
excellence of Alfred's government; and,, in some measure, 
develops the state of society in those days* In each county 
was placed a governor, or lord lieutenant ; and the shire reeve,? 
whom we, by contraction, style sheriff, was the acting officer. 
The king's thanes constituted the next order of nobility ; af- 
ter them, were the under or middle thanes ; and the yqotnen 
were the lowest class of freeholders. All these h#d their re- 
spective rights and privileges ; and as an encouragement to 
industry, those who acquired a degree of wealth sufficient for 
the support of its dignity, might enter into a superior order. 
Vassals also, and servants, although not freemen, were under 
the protection of the Jaws. To understand the Anglo Saxon 
constitution, it is necessary to be acquainted with the nature 
of the witenargemotes, , or general assemblies of wisemen, 
which^ with various modifications, had constituted, from time 
immemorial^ the legislative bodies of the Germans, and pro- 
bably of all the northern natipns. After the introduction of 
Christianity, and the advancement of the Saxons in civilization, 
the prelates sat in these assemblies, with, the earls, thanes, and 
witts. The nkembers of these convocations had a deliberative 
voice in the making and repealing of laws, and a judicial 
voice in regard to civil and criminal causes* To this great 
national council, the more refined and more perfectly orga^ 
nizml senate of -fit-sat JWtaifi may be traced; and from tha 
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same source, the states general and parliaments of France, the 
cortes of Spain, and various other institutions of a similar 
nature, undoubtedly originated. 

The restoration of religion, which, during the Danish de- 
predations had been almost annihilated, was among the first 
and principal cares of this judicious prince, who rightly con- 
sidered it as the basis of all good government. In regard to 
military affairs hi was equally prudent and methodical. He 
established in every county a regular and well disciplined mi- 
litia, which was always ready for service. The naval force 
was also properly regulated and stationed in convenient ports ; 
the towns and fortresses were repaired ; and the ravaged and 
desolate provinces, repeopled and cultivated. 

This monarch saw and lamented the low state of learning 
among his subjects, and adopted every possible measure for 
its restoration. The universal ignorance which prevailed 
throughout England, was the necessary consequence of those 
continued scehes of devastation which had, during so long a 
period, spread themselves through every part of the country. 
In those predatory wars j every thing that exhibited any marks 
of opulence or civilization, was plundered and destroyed. 
Almost every town in the kingdom was reduced to a heap of 
ruins. The monasteries,- in those days the principal, and at 
most the only receptacles and seminaries of learning, were all 
plundered, and most of them destroyed, and the religious every 
where massacred or expelled. In this deplorable state of 
things, when every one's attention was solely directed to the 
single object of self preservation, and continually occupied 
with projects of resistance or escape, the improvement of the 
human mind was neglected, and almost every trace of litera- 
ture, as well as of religion obliterated. H 

To remedy these inconveniences, andr promote the restora- 
tion of 'learning among his subjects, Alfred established semi- 
naries in different places. He is generally regarded as the 
foundet, or at least the restorer of die famous university of 
Oxford. This monarch invited from all countries the most 
learned professors. These he encouraged by his liberality, 
and animated by his example ; for although so great a part of 
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his life was spent in the bustle of camps, and amidst the tu- 
mults of war, he applied himself intensely to study* He wa* 
esteemed the best Saxon poet of hi* time, and was also well 
skilled in grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, architecture, geome- 
try, and history. He also wrote several, works, which were 
considered as excellent specimens of composition* In his 
youth, he had passed a whole year at Rome* He had re- 
ceived from nature an extensive capacity* This he improved 
by the best education, which that age could afford, and spared 
no pains to cultivate his mental powers* Indeed, no person 
in any situation, public or private, ever portioned put his time 
with more exact regularity. Of the twenty-four hours in the 
day, he always devoted eight to the duties of religion; eight 
to the administration of public affairs ; aqd the remaining 
eight, were allotted to the different purposes of study, refresh- 
ment, &c. It .would far exceed our limits, to enter into a par- 
ticular detail of the .actions of this prince ; but abundance of 
collateral'evidence demonstrates him to have been one of the 
greatest princes of all those, whose names are recorded in the 
annals of royalty. 

His regulation of the police, not only shews the sagacity 
of the. legislator, but also developes the social circumstances 
of those calamitous times* The multipled scenes of violence 
and depredation, which had extended to every corner of the 
country, had given rise to an unexpected and singular species 
q£ disorder. The Saxons were frequently plundered by ban- 
ditti of their own countrymen, disguised in the habit of Danes ; 
and it was customary among both nations to steal not only 
cattle, but also men and Women, and to sell them to each other. 
For this reason a law was enacted, which prohibited the sale of 
cattle or slaves without a voucher. But for the prevention of 
those, and many other disorders of a similar nature, nothing 
could be better calculated than the system of general respon- 
sibility, which Alfred established. Every householder was 
answerable, not only for his own family, but also for any stran- 
ger who lodged more than two nights in his house. The vil- 
lage, or town, was answerable for each householder ; the hun- 
dred for each town of its district ; and the county for each 
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hundred which it comprised. By this responsibility of thfc 
divisions and subdivisions, nutobcfrle6s evils were repressed ; 
social order was re-established; the trifling inconveniences 
under which it laid the people, were amply compensated by 
the public tranquillity and private security Which it produced* 
The regulations of Alfred were productive of national and 
individual benefits, superior to any which the kingdom had 
ever before enjoyed. If trial by juries was not first establish* 
ed, it appears to have been first regulated in this reign. This 
monarch may be regarded as the great legislator of the coun- 
try, and the father of the Anglo Saxon constitution. 

A prince, so attentive to every circumstance of improve* 
ment, would not overlook the importance of navigation and 
commerce ; and accordingly, we find that he assiduously em- 
ployed himself in advancing these great foundations of na- 
tional greatness* He rendered his fleet so formidable, that he 
defeated the Danes in several naval engagements. Historians 
also inform us, that he caused many ships to be constructed 
for the purpose of being let out to merchants, who, as they re- 
late, traded to India. 

We have been somewhat diffuse in our view of the charac- 
ter and conduct of this monarch, the glory of the Angta 
Saxon race : for his reign constitutes a remarkable and illus- 
trious epoch in the annals of England. He died A. D. 900, 
in the fifty-second year of his age, after a reign of thirty years 
unblemished by any vice or weakness, during which, without 
ever being elated with success or depressed by misfortune, he 
proceeded with a steady progress in his glorious career, and 
established an immortal reputation. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son Edward, This prince, 
who steadily adhered to his father's maxima, supported him- 
self with firmness against all his enemies. He fought many 
successful battles against the Danes ; and in the end, had the 
good fortune to restore peace to the kingdom. Afterwards 
he repaired many old, and built some new towns, which he 
peopled promiscuously with Saxons and Danes, towards whom 
he acted with strict impartiality. By this conduct, he not only 
repeopkd and improved the country, but conciliated so much 
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the affections of the Dane* of the East Anglian kingdom, that 
they voluntarily submitted to his dominion. Although a great 
part of his time was spent in the field, he assiduously culti- 
vated the arts, of peace, and all possible means to civilize his 
subjects. He promulgated a variety of laws, from the tenor 
of which it appears, that those who committed offences for 
which they were unable tapay the penalty, expiated them by 
the forfeiture of their freedom. This seems to have been one 
of the principal sources of personal slavery among the Saxons. 
He reigned ..twenty-four years with distinguished reputation, 
and left, by three wives, a numerous posterity. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, succeeded him A. D. 925. This 
prince convened several general assemblies, in which many 
laws which breathe a true spirit of patriotism, were enacted j 
but his attention to civil affairs, was soon interrupted by the 
alarm of ,w*r. The Northumbrian Danes had joined their 
forces with those of the Scots, and made an incursion into the 
English territories ; but their measures were soon broken, by 
the vigorous and successful efforts of Athelstan. Shortly af- 
ter, the kingdom was greatly endangered by a general con* 
federacy of the Welch, the Northumbrian^, the Scots, the 
Irish, and Danes, under the command of their king Anlaff. 
These nations had prepared a formidable naval and military 
armament in the northern parts of the island, for the purpose 
of effecting an invasion, at the same time, by land and by sea* 
But Athelstan anticipated them, by marching with a powerful 
army ; while a competent naval force advanced along the 
coast. Having brought the confederates to action, he gained, 
A. D. 938, a decisive victory. After this important event, 
Athelstan immediately turned his arms against the Cornish 
Britons, dispossessed them of Exeter ; and drove them be- 
yond theriver Tamar. He also obliged Ludwald, king of 
Wales, to pay him a tribute of twenty pounds weight of gold, 
300 of silver, 25,000 oxen, and as many hounds and hawks, 
as he should require. His various and splendid successes, 
carried his fame into foreign countries. Presents ©f gems, 
of horses with superb furniture, and various other articles of 
splendid ornament, were made to him by foreign potentates* 
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This monarch enacted a law, which conferred on every 
merchant who made three voyages to the Mediterranean the 
honours and privileges of a gentleman. This circumstance 
shews how much Athelstan was sensible of the importance 
of commerce. Having repulsed all his enemies, and conside- 
rably aggrandized the power of the Anglo Saxon kingdom, 
he died unmarried, A. D. 941, in the fourteenth year of a 
glorious reign. 

Edmund, his brother, who succeeded him, had not long en- 
joyed the regal dignity, before his talents were called into ex- 
ertion by a revolt of the Danes, which he punished, by dis- 
possessing them of several towns of Mercia which, till then, 
they had been permitted to hold. He also chastised the Nor- 
thumbrians, and reduced a great part of their country, toge- 
ther with Cumberland, which was then an independent sove- 
reignty. Edmund bestowed the- last on Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, on condition, that he should defend the northern 
part of the Anglo Saxon kingdom, against any future attacks 
of the Danes : thus, by a wise policy, he detached the Scots 
from their Danish alliance, and interested them in the defence 
of the country, which had so often been desolated by their 
. ravages. This monarch, after having considerably enlarged 
his dominions, and increased the prosperity of his subjects, 
unfortunately fell by assassination. 

The two sons of Edmund being yet in their infancy, he was 
succeeded by Edred his brother, who, during a reign of nine 
years, maintained the tranquillity of the kingdom with few 
interruptions. 

Edwy, the eldest son of Edmund, succeeded his uncle 
Edred. He was only fourteen years of age at his ascension, 
and he seems to have been unfortunate in ascending the throne 
at a time, when the dissensions which prevailed between the 
monks and the secular clergy convulsed the state. The king 
adhered to the latter; and having banished Dunstan, who 
headed the monks, the disgraced party had so great an influ- 
ence in the kingdom, as to invest his younger brother, Edgar, 
with the regal authority over Northumberland and Mercia. 
Edwy died about two years after this event. 
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In consequence of his death, Edgar hi$.brother, at the age 
of sixteen, became king of all England. He attached himself 
to the interests of the monks, to whom he owed his first ele- 
vation ; and in the succeeding part of his reign found them a 
powerful support. His political conduct was prudent, and 
his reign pacific and prosperous. He perfectly understood 
and vigilantly maintained his superiority over the Danish and 
Welch princes, his neighbours, and tributaries ; but made few 
or no conquests, contenting himself with the voluntary sub- 
mission that was readily paid to his paramount authority ; 
while he maintained the tranquillity of the kingdom, by keep- 
ing constantly in readiness a more formidable naval and mili- 
tary force, th^n had ever been seen in the reigns of his pre- 
decessors. 

* From the prosperous and peaceable state of the kingdom, 
during the reign of this prince, it is easy to conceive, that 
commerce flourished more than in any other period of the 
Anglo Saxon monarchy. His shining qualities were inter- 
mixed with some considerable • vices. The luxury of his 
court was excessive. He was too lavish of his favours, espe- 
cially to the monks, and his attachment to their party was one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of his reign. He built 
or repaired upwards of forty religious houses, in different 
parts of the kingdom. He also recalled Dunstan from, exile, 
and successively promoted him to the bishopricks of Worces- 
ter and London, and afterwards to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury. This celebrated monk was his principal favour- 
ite and counsellor. This monarch being- very young at his 
accession, his judicious conduct must have been the effect of 
wise counsel, which no man was better qualified to give than 
Dunstan, who possessed extraordinary abilities, and to the ad- 
vantages of an excellent education, added an uncommon skill 
in managing the minds of the people. The attachment of this 
king to the monks must, in his cirojxmstances, be considered 
as a mark, both of gratitude and policy; for they were the 
architects of his fortune \ the supporters of his authority ; and 
the trumpeters of his fame. Edgar had the good fortune to 
terminate in the arms of victory, a reign of glory and peace; 
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for the Welch having made some incursions on the frontiers* 
he entered Glamorganshire with an army ; and having tri- 
umphed over his enemies, and plundered their country, lie 
was touched with > compassion on seeing the misery of the 
people, and caused the greatest part of the booty to be restor- 
ed ; thereby acquiring a glory more solid and permanent, than 
victory and conquest can bestow. On his return from this 
expedition he died, after a short illness, in the thirty-third 
year of his age, universally lamented by his subjects. 

Edward his eldest son wap, by the authority and influence 
of Dunstan, then archbishop of Canterbury, advanced to the 
throne; although JElfrida, his step-mother, ineffectually en- „ 
deavoured to place it on her own son, yet an infant. The 
young king being only fourteen years of age at his ascension, 
and placed under the tuition of Dunstan, behaved with such 
prudence, as afforded to his subjects the most flattering hopes. 
But before he had enjoyed the regal dignity four years, he was 
treacherously murdered by the command of his step-mother. 

The reign of Ethelred II. his brother and successor, was 
calamitous, although at the time of his accession the kingdom 
was in a peaceable and prosperous state. Tranquillity had 
produced riches and luxury. We cannot peruse the history 
of those times, without observing an almost universal corrup- 
tion of morals. The dissentions, which, during the space of 
thirty years, had prevailed in the church, involving no doc- 
trinal dispute, but exhibiting merely a contest between the 
monks and the secular clergy for temporal emoluments, were 
peculiarly calculated to weaken the influence of religion on 
the minds of the people. Saints, indeed, were multiplied, but 
without contributing much to the conversion of sinners ; 
while the contest between the two great bodies of the clergy 
for wealth and pre-eminence, by degrading the sanctity of re- 
ligion, tended to introduce moral profligacy. In this reign, 
the monks, who from the time of Edgar's accession had beeq 
all powerful, lost their superiority ; and Dunstan, their great 
supporter, fell into disgrace. On him, indeed, the strength of 
their party seems to have principally depended. He was cer- 
tainly a consummate statesman* The prosperity of the nation. 
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whilst his influence preponderated, contrasted with the calami- 
ties which followed his disgrace, affords the strongest pre- 
sumption in favour of his political talents. During the space 
of near sixty years, the foreign Danes seemed to have almost 
forgotten England ; and those of that nation who were settled 
there, considered it as their native country. In the reign of 
Ethelred, they began to renew their invasions from the conti- 
nent. The tributary Danish princes in the island, seizing so 
favourable an opportunity, of freeing themselves from the 
dominion of the English, formed, with their countrymen, a 
potent confederacy ; which, after deluging the country with 
blood, and rendering it an extensive scene of desolation, at 
last effected the subversion of the Anglo Saxon government ; 
and brought the whole kingdom under subjection to Den- 
mark. 

The particulars of these Danish wars, of which, in these 
early ages, England was the ensanguined theatre, are at this 
day, for the most part uninteresting. The general results are 
alone worthy the attention of modern readers. 

Ethelred was almost constantly betrayed by his favourites 
and confidents ; and his fleets and armies were generally de- 
feated. The whole kingdom exhibited a scene of calamity and 
devastation. The Danes, with the most savage barbarity, took 
and destroyed almost all the cities and towns, except London ; 
plundered the villages ; and massacred multitudes of the peo- 
ple, without distinction of age, sex, or condition. Ethelred, 
by the advice of the archbishop of Canterbury, and the nobi* 
lity, at last purchased their retreat with a large sum of money, 
which would been better bestowed, in fbrtifying the kingdom 
against their attacks ; for the present made to this band served 
only to allure others, who followed in rapid succession. Swein, 
king of Denmark, and Olaus, king of Norway, encouraged 
by the success of their subjects, equipped a numerous fleet ; 
sailed up the Thames, and made several attempts upon Lon- 
don ; but not being able to take the city, they retired, and 
compensated their disappointment by ravaging Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and Sussex ; threatening at the same time, to desolate 
the whole kingdom. Ethelred, in this extremity, had recourse 
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to his former expedient of purchasing peace with money* The 
two kings then retired to Southampton ; and Olaus embracing 
Christianity, returned to Norway ; and never more disturbed 
England* The payment of the money stipulated to pay the 
king of Denmark being delayed, that prince renewed the war ; 
sailed up the Severn ; and committed the most horrible ra- 
vages. The Danes were every where victorious; and the 
forces of the English were no sooner levied, than defeated* 
Ethelred seeing no other means of preservation than the pay- 
ment of money, at last signed a treaty with the king of Den- 
mark, by which he consented to give him 30,0001. This sum, 
which, in those days was very considerable, was levied by a 
tax upon land, called Danegelt, from which both the monks 
and the secular clergy found means to be exempted. In con- 
sequence of this agreement, part of the Danes returned home ; 
but great numbers remained behind, and lived intermixed with 
the English. 

This is the period on which historians fix, for the relation 
of a general massacre of the Danes by Ethelred } s orders, pri- 
vately despatched to every part of the kingdom ; a circum- 
stance which has given rise to many disputes, and to a variety 
of incredible stories. It is, however, extremely probable, that a 
partial massacre was effected. Historians say, that Gunilda, sis- 
ter of the king of Denmark, a lady of great virtue, who had em- 
braced the Christian religion, apd was married to a Danish no- 
bleman domiciliated in England, was one of the victims of this 
sanguinary policy. It is said that she had at first been spared, 
and that, by Ethelred's special command, she and her children 
were massacred with the most horrible circumstances of cruelty. 

This bloody tragedy, which was acted on the 13th of No- 
vember, A. D. 1002, completed the guilt and the misfortunes 
of Ethelred. Swein, king of Denmark, on receiving intelli- 
gence of this horrid transaction, vowed that he would never 
rest till he had desolated tngland by fire and sword ; and he 
made no delay in carrying his threats into execution. Having 
equipped a powerful fleet, he made his first landing in Corn- 
wall, and proceeding to Exeter, put all the inhabitants to the 
sword, and reduced the town' to ashes. The war was now 
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carried forward with the most implacable animosity ; not for 
the sake of plunder, as formerly, but on a principle of exter- 
mination. All the kingdom, except London, was subdued* 
It would be both tedious and shocking to relate the horrible 
destruction of York, Lincoln, Oxford, Cambridge, Canter- 
bury, Thetford, and in fine, of all the principal towns, with 
the inhuman butchery of their inhabitants. London, the only 
remaining possession of Ethelred, was several times attempted 
by the Danes, but they were always repulsed. This metro- 
polis of England, being at that time surrounded with strong 
walls, both towards the land and the river, was, on all sides, 
completely fortified against the armies and fleets of the enemy* 
Ethelred, however, after having long remained shut up in his 
capital, apprehending that his subjects would at last deliver 
him up to the king of Denmark, withdrew privately from the 
city, with his family, and retired into Normandy. - The Lon- 
doners, not thinking it prudent any longer to support the cause 
of a prince by whom they were abandoned, surrendered the 
city to Swein, and acknowledged him sole king of England. 
This monarch surviving hte conquest but one year, Canute his 
son was proclaimed king by the Danes ; but the English re- 
called Ethelred, and promised him their support. Canute, 
however, although at the head of that army which had already 
conquered England, suddenly evacuated the kingdom and re- 
turned to Denmark. The cause of this precipitate retreat was 
the revolt of his younger brother, who had been left regent of 
Denmark, during the absence of his father Swein; and on 
receiving intelligence of his death, had assumed the regal 
authority. Canute judged it imprudent to neglect his patri- 
monial inheritance for a country newly subdued, and every 
where ripe for defection. But after having secured the alle- 
giance of his paternal kingdom, he returned the next year to 
England, and renewed the war. This again exhibited an un- 
interrupted series of successes on the side of the Danes, and 
of disasters on that of the English. Ethelred again shut 
himself up in the capital ; while Canute, like his father, sub- 
dued city after city, and province after province. But his vic- 
tories were not stained with the same degree of barbarity ; 
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and the war was conducted on a principle of conquest, rather 
than of extermination. During its continuance, Ethelred died, 
at London, A. D. 1016, in the thirty-seventh year of a most 
disastrous reign. 

In reviewing the misfortunes of this calamitous period, we 
hear o( no other than some feeble and unsuccessful efforts of 
the English by sea ; but, on the contrary, the Danes conti- 
nually sailed from one part of the coast to another, and at dif- 
ferent times ascended the Humber, the Thames, and the Se- 
vern, with scarcely any opposition from the English navy. 
From these circumstances, a judicious inquirer will be strongly 
inclined to believe, that the English navy was at this period 
very inconsiderable. 

f On the death of Ethelred, Edmund his son, surnamed 
Ironside, was proclaimed king by the English; while the 
Danes adhered to Canute. This prince regarding London as 
the grand support of Edmund, and the principal obstacle 
to his own success, resolved on its reduction; and ac- 
cordingly made a formidable effort for that purpose; but 
was repulsed. Considering this capital as the great object of 
the contest, he resolved, once more, to assault it by land and 
by water ; but the progress of his ships up the Thames being 
-impeded by the bridge, which appears to have been strongly 
fortified, he was obliged to have recourse to an extraordinary 
and immensely laborious expedient. This was no less than 
die cutting of a vast ditch from Rotherhithe, passing in a 
semicircular direction at a considerable distance from the 
Thames, and opening into that river opposite to the western 
extremity of the city. Having drawn his ships through this 
canal, the blockade of London was completed.* Notwithstand- 
ing this stupendous stratagem, the Danish king being con- 
stantly repulsed in all his assaults," was a second time compel- 
led to raise the siege. 

Edmund was not less remarkable for his activity and cou- 
rage, than his father had been for his inertness and pusillani- 
mity. He constantly met his enemies in the field, and carried 
on his military operations with extraordinary vigour. The 

* Pennant's London, p. 281. 
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events of this war are very confusedly related by historians; 
but it appears that not fewer than five pitched battles were hi 
one year fought, between the two rival kings, with various 
success. The two monarchs, at last, having collected their 
whole force were preparing for an engagement, which would 
in all probability fyave decided their fate, and that oftlie king- 
dom in one day ; but Edmund proposed to the Danish king to 
trust the decision to a single combat, which Canute declining, 
a treaty was concluded, by which the kingdom was divided 
between them, with the reversion of the whole to the survivor* 
By this partition, all the country south of the Thames, with 
the city of London, and part of Essex, was assigned to Ed- 
mund, and the rest allotted to the share of Canute* Edmund 
did not long enjoy his peaceable sovereignty, being murdered 
in about a year, at the; instigation of the traitor E^ric, duke of 
Mercia. 

Canute, in consequence of Edmund's death, convened an 
assembly of the nobles, and put in his claim to the govern- 
ment of the united monarchy, and although some did not 
willingly acknowledge, none durst openly dispute his right. 
The people had indeed too long, and too severely, smarted 
under the scourge of a destructive war, to have any great in-» 
clination to renew its calamities, for the sake of deciding who 
should be their master. The children of Edmund were 
therefore abandoned, and Canute acquired the undivided so- 
vereignty. Thus was the Danish government established in 
England, and the monarchy of the Anglo Saxons subverted, 
about one hundred and ninety years after its foundation by 
Egbert. 

Canute was one of the greatest and best monarchs that had 
ruled over England. One of his grand political objects, was 
the incorporation of the two nations, which he diligently la- 
boured to accomplish. He sent back a great part of the 
Danish troops, who were liberally rewarded for their services 
with English money. Canute, while king of England, made 
several voyages to his Danish dominions, and took a journey 
to Rome, wfcere he appeared with great splendour ; was re- 
ceived with extraordinary respect; and left many marks of 
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liis munificence. His name derives as much lustre from his 
magnanimity and love of justice, as from his political and 
military talents. One of the first acts of his reign was to 
condemn to death Edric, duke of M ercia, the assassin of Ed- 
mund. . To put an end to the existence of a disloyal traitor, 
whom conscience could not bind, nor favours render faithful, 
and who converted his wealth and his power to the worst of 
purposes, was an act both of justice and policy. This monarch 
seemed intent on effacing from the minds of his subjects, the 
remembrance of past calamities ; and on restoring tranquillity 
?md social order throughout his dominions. He died A. D: 
1036, in the twentieth year of his reign. 

Harold, from his swiftness in running, surnamed Harefpot, 
succeeded his father Canute in the throne of England ; but 
made no great figure, either in war or in peace. His short 
reign of four years affords few materials for history. 

Hardicanute, the son of Canute, by Emma of Normandy, 
relict of Ethelred, next ascended the throne. He was indo- 
lent and luxurious ; lived unbeloved, and died unlamented, 
A. D. 1042. With this prince ended the monarchy of the 
Danes in England, after it had continued about twenty-eight 
years. 

Edward the Confessor, the son of Ethelred and Emma, 
was at this juncture advanced to the throne of his ancestors, 
and in him the Saxon line was restored. This prince was 
placed on the throne by the influence of Earl Godwin, whose 
interest he secured by engaging to marry his daughter. This 
nobleman's genius, his great alliances, his high dignities, and 
important offices, had long rendered him the principal arbiter, 
of public affairs. Having convened an assembly, to which the 
English alone had been called, he displayed, in an eloquent 
oration, the calamities which the country had suffered from 
the Danes. Historians relate, that this oration had such an 
effect on the minds of the assembly, as to produce a unani- 
mous decree, that no prince of the Danish race should" ever, 
ascend the throne of England. It is also said to have been 
likewise resolved in this council, that the Danes should be 
expelled from the kingdom, and that this decree was imme- 
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diatety carried into execution. Edward died A. D. 1066; 
after a reign of twenty-four years, leaving the succession 
unsettled. 

Harold, the son of earl Godwin, who inherited all the ta- 
lents and genius of his father, had, during the reign of Ed- 
ward, acquired a degree of popularity, which at this critical 
juncture raised him to the vacant throne. The manner in 
which the succession was determined, is difFeremiy related by 
historians. Some say that he was elected by the witena-ge- 
mot, or general assembly of the prelates and nobility ; others, 
that he extorted a nomination from his dying predecessor ; 
while others assert, that he usurped the crown without any 
formality or troubling himself about the consent of the nation. 
By whatever means Harold obtained the crown, his political 
and military talents rendered him worthy of wearing it ; but 
he had no sooner assumed the regal dignity, than he was me- 
naced with an invasion from Normandy. WhHc he was pre- 
paring to repel the threatened attack, his brother Tasty, who 
had been banished in the reign of king Edward, returned With 
a piratical fleet ; and after harrassing the coasts of the island, 
went to Norway, and prevailed on Hassagar, king of that coun- 
try, to join him in the invasion of his brother's dominions* 
Being arrived on the coast of England with a formidable 
fleet, and numerous army, they entered the Humber, and 
sailing up the Ouse, landed their forces. The earls of Nor* 
thumberland and Chester venturing to give them battle, were 
defeated, and their army almost totally destroyed. The Nor- 
wegians besieged York, which shortly after surrendered, and 
then began their march northward ; but Harold, on receiving 
intelligence of these transactions, marched with a powerful 
army against the invaders, and attacked them at Stamford 
feHdge, on the east side of which the Norwegians had en- 
trenched themselves. The bravery of one of the Norwegians 
deserves to be commemorated. This single man defended 
the bridge With his - battle-axe for a considerable time, and 
killed forty of the English with his own hand; but at last, 
being himself slain, the passage was forced ; and the Norwe- 
gians, after an obstinate resistance, totally routed. This is 
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•apposed to have been the most considerable battle thit had 
hitherto been fought in England ; each of the two armies, 
consisting of not less than sixty thousand men ; and as it con* 
tinued from seven in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
the carnage was dreadful ; Toston and the king of Norway 
were slain* 

But while success thus attended the arms of Harold, he 
received intelligence of the landing of William, duke of Nor* 
mandy in Sussex, and immediately marched southward to re- 
pel the invasion. Having, by hasty marches, arrived at Lon- 
don, and reinforced his army, he found it greatly diminished, 
not only by the battle of Stamford bridge, but also by deser- 
tion, of which an impolitic act on his part had been the cause. 
At that place, a vast booty had been found in .the Norwegian 
camp 'r- and it was the custom in those days to divide all the 
spoils among the officers and soldiers. But Harold had, on 
this occasion, retained the whole. All the nobility of the 
kingdom, however, repaired to him at London, and offered 
him their assistance. Having collected all jthe forces he could 
muster, he commenced his march against the duke, who was 
eticamped near Hastings. The conduct of Harold, in hazard- 
ing the fate of the kingdom on the event of a battle, was more 
heroic than prudent ; and the loss of his crown and his life, 
was owing to his precipitancy. The details given by differ- 
ent historians of this celebrated engagement, are often contra* 
dictory ; but all agree, that the Normans gained a complete 
and decisive victory, and that the death of Harold, who was 
shot in the head by an arrow, ultimately decided the event 
of the day. The piety as well as prudence of the Normans, 
appears also to have been greater than that of the English $ 
as the night preceding the battle, was by the former, spent 
in preparations for the contest, and in prayer to the Almighty 
for success ; but by the latter, in feasting and carousing, sup- 
posing themselves certain of victory. 

Harold was the last of the Saxon kings. Before we proceed, 
a view of the state of society among the Saxons is proper. 
The witena gemots, or general assemblies of the northern na- 
tions, formed the basis of aU those political systems, which 
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Were estafelishedon the rubs of the Roman empire. The fields 
of Mars, among the Francs, and the cortes of the Spaniards 
were the same as the witena-gemots of the Germans. To deter- 
mine who were the persons that composed these assemblies, is 
a question that has baffled the researches of all historians and 
political writers. All agree, that the nobility constituted an 
important branch ; as did also the bishops and principal abbots, 
after the introduction of Christianity ; but whether that class 
of people, now called commons, constituted any part of this 
great national council, is a problem of difficult solution. But 
it is evident, that whatever might have originally been the 
case, the commons were afterwards, in most, or perhaps all 
the nations of Europe, excluded from these legislative assem- 
blies, until re-admitted by royal authority. The first well au- 
thenticated instance of the commons of England sending re- 
presentatives to the national senate, will be found in the reign 
of Edward the first j and it was not until the eighth year of 
Henry the fourth, that the right of electing county members, 
was extended to all freeholders possessing estates of forty 
shillings per annum. 

Among the Saxons as among all other nations ancient and 
modern, a numerous class of people existed, who had no pos- 
sessions. In every country, where liberty reigns, this order 
of men, how little soever favoured by fortune, enjoy all the 
rights of humanity, and are, in regard to their persons, the 
disposal of their time, and the exercise of their talents, equal- 
ly free with those of the highest rank. Among most of the 
nations of antiquity, social distinctions were more strong- 
ly marked, and the superiority of one class of men over an- 
other, more strictly maintained. This lowest order of men 
among the Saxons were slaves ; but of two different descrip- 
tions ; one, consisting of those who, having no property of 
any kind, were maintained by their masters, and were slaves 
in the strict sense of the word. The other, of those who, 
holding small farms at the will of the great proprietors, per- 
formed for them all the laborious works which they required. 
.These, managing the lands of their lords, drew from them 
some benefits to themselves, and enjoyed certain privileges ; 
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but were attached to the soil, and with it were transferable* 
This system universally prevailed throughout Europe, until 
it was banished "by the increase of commerce, and the conse- 
quent influx of wealth ;, which gradually promoted civilization, 
and eventually produced freedom. In some countries of the 
continent it still exists ; although its rigour be daily abated, 
and its extent contracted. 

The origin of all those distinctions which have ever been in 
civil society, lies beyond the reach of historical record. This 
general principal alone is evident, that they are the result of 
the various success of individuals in that universal scramble 
for power and property, in which mankind has ever been en- 
gaged. The particular incidents which have contributed'' to 
introduce this unequal distribution of the gifts of fortune, 
are numerous beyond all calculation, and various beyond all 
description ; but the frequent wars, conquests, and revolutions 
which have agitated the world, appear to have been the prin- 
cipal causes of those marked distinctions of different classes 
of men. Among all ancient nations, the events of war, and 
the punishment of crimes were the two great sources of slave- 
ry, which was every where distinguished by the two different 
conditions already mentioned. Those who were absolute 
slaves, were chiefly prisoners of war, or their posterity ; and 
the villains, or inferior peasantry, consisted of the bulk of the 
people ; who had submitted to conquerors. The introduction 
of the feudal system into England, is commonly ascribed to 
the Normans ; but its existence, in a certain degree, among 
the Anglo Saxons, appears clearly distinguishable. After the 
conquest it was certainly new modelled, and more completely, 
as well as more rigorously organized. The establishment of 
a numerous and permanent military force, and the depression 
of the great mass of the English people, were two of the prin- 
cipal objects of the conqueror's policy.. 

Great encomiums have been bestowed on the laws of the 
Saxons ; and when compared with those of the Normans, the^ 
were lenient ; although, in many respects, extremely absurd. 
Trials by jury seem to have been, from time immemorial, 
established among them ; but when the evidence produced was 
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deemed insufficient to warrant the condemnation or acquit* 
tal of the accused, they had various, but ridiculous methods 
by which they supposed, that die truth might be discovered. 
The first was, by th£ oath of the person accused, and of a 
certain number of compurgators, who attested his innocence ; 
the second, by the ordeal trial which was two fold, viz. by 
fire or by water. The fiery ordeal consisted in the accused 
person walking bare foot and blind folded over nine red hot 
ploughshares, placed at stated distances ; which if he had the 
good fortune to perform,' unhurt, he was declared innocent. 
That by water, was managed by tying together the hands and 
the feet of the criminal, and throwing him into a pond or a 
river ; if he floated, it was considered as a proof of his guilt ; 
but if he sunk he was declared innocent. These trials 
were conducted with great solemnity, and always managed 
by the clergy. The person accused was, in the first place, 
obliged to swear to his innocence, and sometimes to receive 
the sacrament. After the accusation was legally brought for- 
ward, the person impeached was to spend three days in 
fasting and prayer. On the day of trial, which, if by fire or- 
deal, was made in the church, the priest, in his sacerdotal ha- 
bit, took up the iron which was placed before the altar, and 
put it into the fire, then pronouncing a form of benediction 
over the fire and iron, he sprinkled the latter with holy water, 
making over it the sign of the cross in the name of the Trini- 
ty ; this being done, the party accused passed through the test* 
When tjje trial was by water, the three days fast and other 
ceremonies being performed, the person accused or suspect- 
ed, took a draught of holy water, to which was added by the 
priest, an imprecation, in case he was guilty, and a certain 
form of prayer was said over the water, into which he was to 
be thrown.* The trial by single combat was used when the 

* It is probable that these ordeals took their rise from the Jewish bitter- 
waters of jealousy mentioned in Numbers, Chapter 5 : If we suppose that 
few or none escaped conviction, we shall be very much mistaken. For the 
histories of those times contain innumerable examples of persons plunging 
their naked arms into boiling water, handling red hot balls of iron, and 
walking upon burning ploughshares, without receiving the least injury. 
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evidence against the accused did not appear very strong ; in 
which case he was allowed to vindicate his innocence by chal- 
lenging his accuser ; and if a woman was impeached, she had 
the liberty erf procuring a champion. This mode of trial was 
conducted with die greatest possible degree of religious so* 
lemnity ; and as the parties were often of a distinguished rank,, 
all the magnificence of a semibarbarous age was generally dis- 
played on the occasion. Another mode of trial used by the 
Saxons, consisted in giving to the party accused a bit of bread 
and cheese, consecrated with abundance of ceremdnies, and 
administered with solemn and dreadful imprecations. * If he 
was guilty, it was believed that the aliments would stick in 
his throat, and choak him ; but be easily swallowed if he were 
innocent* Some other methods, as those by scalding water, 



Many learned men have'been much puzzled to account for this extraordinary 
issue, and disposed to think that Providence graciously interposed in a mi* 
raculous manner for the preservation of injured innocence. 

But if we examine every circumstance of these fiery ordeals, we shall 
tee sufficient reason to /suspect, that the whole was a gross imposition on 
the credulity of mankind. The accused person was committed wholly to 
the priest, who was to perform the ceremony three days before the trial, in 
which he had time enough to bargain with him for his deliverance, and 
give him instructions how to act his part. On the day of trial, no person 
was permitted to enter the church, but the priest and the accused, till after 
the iron was heated, when twelve friends of the accuser, and twelve of tk* 
accused, and no more, were admitted, and ranged along the wall on each 
side of the church, at a respectful distance. After the iron was taken out 
of the fire, several prayers were said ; the accused drank a cup if holy wa- 
ter, and sprinkled his hand with it, which might take a considerable time 
if the priest were indulgent. - The space of nine feet was measured by the 
accused himself, with his own feet, and he would probably give but scanty 
measure. He was obliged only to touch one of the marks with the toe of 
his right foot, and allowed to stretch the other foot as far towards the other 
mark as he could, so that the conveyance was almost instantaneous. His 
hand was not immediately examined, but wrapped three days in a cloth 
prepared for that purpose. May we not then, from all these precautions 
suspect, that these priests were in possession of some secret that secured 
the hand from the impression of such a. momentary touch of hot iron, or 
removed all appearances of these impressions in- three days, and that they 
made use of this secret when they thought proper.— Z)r. Rnury, at quoted by 
Adam Clarke, L. L. I), in hit commettfary on Numbers, chapter 5th. 
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and by holding a piece of hot iron in the hand, all founded 
on the same principles, were in use. 

These various modes of investigating the truth in criminal 
cases, inclusive of that of single combat, which characterise 
the genius of the gothic ages, Were founded upon an erroneous 
notion of the (economy of Divine Providence in the superin- 
teadance of human affairs. They believed that the Supreme 
Judge, when solemnly invoked, would always make known his 
decision between innocence and guilt ; and pot suffer, even in 
this world, the former to be oppressed, or the latter to escape 
without detection and punishment* These modes of trial, 
therefore, whether by ordeal or by single combat, were all 
grounded on the same principle, and supposed a miraculous 
interposition of the divine agency ; and the solemnities of re- 
ligion gave them a striking and awful appearance, calculated 
to make a deep impression on the minds of men. These ima- 
ginary methods of discriminating between innocence and 
guilt, do not exhibit a flattering picture of the understanding 
of the Saxons. They were not, however, peculiar to them, 
but were, with various modifications, practised throughout 
Europe, and are proofs of the ignorance and superstition of 
those times. They hare ail long since vanished, in conse- 
quence of the growing light of more modern times, with the 
exception of single combat, which still retains some votaries 
in the 19th century. * 

In the progressive advancement of science, literature, and 
commerce, the Saxons were behind several nations on the con- 
tinent. Alfred had contributed more than any of their other 
princes, to the civilization of his subjects, and had introduced 
several arts, formerly litde known. Many boroughs were 
established, which, for the encouragement of trade, had the 
privilege of being governed by their own magistrates ; and 
formed those societies called corporations. London had r 
during the whole reign of the Anglo Saxons, been considera- 
ble for its commerce ; and if we consider the resistance which 
it made against the repeated attacks of the Danes under Sweity 
and his son Canute, it must, even in those days, have been a 
place of considerable strength and population ; but like all the 
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other cities of Europe (except Rome, Constantinople, and 
some others of Italy and Greece) the streets were not paved 
and the houses were almost universally built of wood* In 
one particular of architectural knowledge, the Saxons excelled 
the ancient Egyptians, as they understood the construction of 
an arch ; and we find no reason to suppose that in their civil 
polity, they were inferior to those celebrated masters of ancient 
knowledge. If nations and ages so distant, could be brought 
together in a comparative view, notwithstanding what has been 
said of the barbarism of the Britons and Saxons, the former 
appear, in the time of Julius Caesar, to have equalled in civili- 
zation the Greeks at the siege of Troy ; and the latter, at the 
time of the Norman invasion, to have been nothing inferior to 
the Babylonians and Jews at the aera of the captivity, or to the 
Romans at the commencement of the Punic wars. One vice, 
however, which is a common characteristic of all barbarians, 
was very prevalent among them, this was an insatiable desire 
of revenge. As they prided themselves on their martial va- 
lour, every one was apprehensive of being branded with cow- 
ardice, if he made the first advances towards reconciliation. 
This consideration caused quarrels to be perpetuated from 
father to son, which seldom terminated but with the extinction 
of one of the families. These practices, are the same which 
.regulate the conduct of the American Indians at this day. 
They are striking features of barbarism, although such as are 
not peculiar to the Anglo Saxons ; but common to all the na- 
tions of Europe, in those called the Gothic and the n>iddle 
ages. The barbarous custom of selling their children, which 
long continued, was one of the most disgusting traits of the 
Saxon character. 

The times and the transactions which have passed in review 
before us, require to be brought forward to distinct inspec- 
tion. It is in those times, and among the consequences of 
those events, that we must trace the origin of the English na- 
tion, as well as of the English constitution. The subsequent 
part of the history of England has been more critically exa- 
mined, and more amply related, and it will therefore be un- 
necessary, in this concise sketch, to enter into a circumstantial 
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detail of the intrigues of courts, the dissentions of nobles, 
and the operations of armies ; all that we propose is to mark 
the progress of national improvement, the state of society, 
and the consequences of those transactions and events, yrhich 
have extended their influence to modern times. 

The fall of Harold, the last Anglo Saxon king, involved the* 
extinction of that monarchy, which, by his death, was trans- 
ferred to the Normans. We shall not here undertake to exa- 
mine the claims of the Duke of Normandy to the English 
crown. These have been amply discussed, and are uninter- 
esting to the citizens of the United States. We shall only 
observe, that soon after the battle of Hastings, London sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, and the example of the capital was 
followed by the whole kingdom. It may, at first view, seem 
astonishing thai the fate of a great nation should have been 
decided by a single battle, and a country so subdued, the con- 
quest of which employed, during the space of almost two 
centuries, the arms of the Saxons, and afterwards of the 
Danes ; but a little consideration will enable us to account for 
this apparently singular circumstance. The Saxons and the 
Danes made war on the principle of plunder and extermina- 
tion, and imposed on the inhabitants the necessity of taking 
up arms in defence of their lives and property. The Duke 
of Normandy came to assert his claim to a contested crown, 
and professed to make war against the sovereign, and not 
against the people, whom he promised to govern with equity. 
The English had lost their king, and Edgar Atheling, the son 
of Edmund Ironside, was too young and inexperienced to 
protect them against a formidable invader, at the head of a 
numerous, well disciplined, and victorious army. But above 
all it is to be considered, that in those days the church was 
all powerful, and William, who had the reputation of a reli- 
gious person, was supported by the papal authority. It is, 
therefore, no wonder, that in such an age, and in such circum- 
stances, the prelates who were then assembled at London, ex- 
pecting more benefit from seconding, than from opposing his 
views, should readily accede to his claim, and dispose the 
nobility and the citizens in his favour ; and it is as little sur- 
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prising, that the example of the clergy and the metropolis, 
should determine the conduct of the rest of the kingdom* 
By this concurrence of favourable circumstances, William 
ascended a throne which might, otherwise, have cost many 
years or even ages of contest. This revolution is, by some 
writers, supposed to have contributed to the future greatness 
of England, by multiplying and extending its connections 
with the continent ; but it may, with much greater certainty, 
be asserted, that its consequences were baneful both to England 
and France. The former, by its connection with the conti- 
nental dominions of its Norman kings, who had always an 
interest distinct from that of the nation, was involved in al- 
most perpetual wars* which exhausted its wealth and popula- 
tion ; and the latter, experienced the bad effects of so great an 
accession of strength to a powerful vassal, who, by this sudden 
aggrandisement, became a formidable rival. 

The jealousy which William entertained of the Saxons, in- 
creased his attachment to his Norman subjects, and he thought 
that he could not, too liberally, reward both them and the 
other continental adventurers to whose valour he owed his 
crown, and on whose support its preservation depended. For 
these he provided, by dispossessing the English, who had 
taken up arms against him, of their estates, which he granted 
to his followers, to be held by feudal tenures, according to the 
Norman custom. All these estates were held by the feudal 
tenure of Normandy, which consisted in doing homage at the 
entrance, paying reliefs on succession, and being bound to 
military service. They were also subject to escuage, aids, 
and various other burdens. The crown had the wardship of 
minors, and when the fief descended to a female, the disposal 
of her in marriage was one of the royal prerogatives. To 
complete his plan, he filled the episcopal sees with foreigners, 
whenever they became vacant ; and as his severities excited 
various revolts, these occasioned fresh forfeitures. So inva- 
riable was the tenor of his conduct in this respect, that before 
the end of his reign, there was scarcely in the whole kingdom 
any Englishman, who was either earl, baron, or bishop, or 
trusted with any office of dignity or power. By this system 
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of policy, in a short time, all the spiritual and temporal pro- 
prietors of lands, throughout the whole realm, consisted of 
persons interested in his support. 

These severities were not exercised, nor these partialities 
indulged, without nutnerous and formidable revolts on the'side 
of the English, which were punished with extreme rigour. 
A number of malecontents retired to Ely, which at that time was 
surrounded by impassable morasses, and were not reduced 
till after a long blockade. Spme of these were punished by 
death, others had their hands cut off, and many perished in 
prisons. The Northumbrians also made several vigorous at- 
tempts to shake off the Norman yoke. Edgar Atheling pro- 
cured them the assistance of the Scots, and a Danish fleet en- 
tered the Humber with a considerable army, to support the 
revolt. The king having at length concluded a treaty with 
the Danes, reduced the malcontents; and judging it neces- 
sary to employ the most violent means to prevent those re- 
peated insurrections, he devastated the whole country, between 
the Humber and the Tyne ; drove away all the cattle ; burned 
all instruments of husbandry, and so completely desolated that 
region, that according to some historians, it lay for the space 
of nine years without culture; and from York to Durham not 
a house was left standing. 

Those punishments were extremely severe ; but William 
received, great and frequent provocations. That the English 
were in a great measure blameable, is evident from the num- 
ber of Normans who were daily found murdered in the fields 
and the woods, without any discovery of the perpetrators of 
those crimes. In the commencement of his reign, William 
treated the English with great lenity, and it was not until they 
began to exasperate him by incessant revolts, that he changed 
his measures, and proceeded to the extremity of rigour. The 
partiality of this monarch to the Normans is, by historians, 
assigned as the principal cause of the disaffection of the Eng- 
tish to his government ; but it must be remembered that the 
fidelity of those foreigners could alone support him on. the 
throne, which their valour had enabled him to ascend. Wil- 
liam had a conquering as well as a conquered nation to govern ; 
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and the situation in which he stood, rendered resolute and de- 
cisive measures absolutely necessary. A revolution of such 
magnitude and importance is seldom effected without giving 
rise to great disorders. To the natural consequences of so 
great an event, rather than to the cruelty of his disposition, 
the severities of his reign ought, perhaps, to be chiefly ascribed* 
The introduction of the sanguinary laws relating to forests, 
cannot admit of any excuse ; for the whole system of forest- 
ing was unnecessary, and even impolitic > as it was oppressive 
to all, and calculated rather to excite, than to prevent revolt; 
and his desolation of so large a tract of country, comprising 
many villages and churches, in order to make the new forest 
in Hampshire, will never be remembered to his honour* 

In proportion to his growing conviction of the disaffection 
of the English, William increased his captious severities. He 
seems to have concluded, that nothing but the iron hand of a 
conqueror could retain them in subjection; and he treated 
them, in every respect, as a conquered people* He introduced 
the Norman laws, which were extremely severe, punishing 
almost every offence with the loss of life or limbs, besides con- 
fiscation of property. He introduced the language as well as 
the laws of the Normans, and provided that no other should 
be used in the courts of judicature, or taught in the schools. 
The sword, the land, and the law, were transferred, exclu- 
sively, into the hands of the conquerors ; and nothing but 
submission and labour left to the conquered. To prevent the 
meeting of nocturnal assemblies in cities and towns, he 
obliged all fires to be extinguished throughout the kingdom 
on the ringing of the curfew, or couvre feu hell, at eight 
o'clock in the evening; a measure of policy equally singular 
and oppressive. The celebrated Doomsday book* in which 
not only the lands, but also the cattle, which every man pos- 
sessed, were registered, was composed about the twentieth 
year of his reign. 

On this change of the national system, which the Norman 
conquest introduced, great numbers of Englishmen, unwilling 
to take a share in its consequences, or to incur the evils of un- 
successful revolt, resolved to try their fortune in foreign coun- 
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iries. Many of these retired into the frontier provinces of 
Scotland, situated between the Frith of Edinburgh and the 
Tweed* Mr. Gibbon informs us, that a considerable number 
of Englishmen went at this time to Constantinople, and were 
entertained as body guards to the Greek emperors. 

William the Conqueror nominated his eldest son Robert 
successor to the dukedom of Normandy, and William, his 
second son, to the crown of England, and expired at a village 
near Rouen, A. D. 1087, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
after a reign of fifty-two years over Normandy, and twenty- 
one over England* His political and military talents were 
great ; his genius acute and penetrating ; his conduct resolute 
and decisive. His religion consisted in superstition, rather 
than devotion ; in a strict adherence to the exterior form and 
doctrinal articles of the church, rather than to its moral pre- 
cepts. His desire of accumulating wealth had no bounds, 
and his revenues amounted to not less than 400,000/, a sum 
which, on the most moderate computation, was equal to 
g2O,O0O*O0O. 

William II. surnamcd Rufus, succeeded to the crown, in 
consequence of his father's nomination. With the assistance 
of friends, he obtained possession of his father's treasures, 
which were immense, and was crowned without opposition. 
In the commencement of his reign a conspiracy was formed 
against him, which threatened to shake the foundation of his 
throne. His uncle Odo, bishop of Bayeux, had formed a 
eonfederacy with many of the Norman lords, to place the 
crown on the head of Robert, duke of Normandy, the king's 
elder brother, and had raised considerable forces for that pur- 
pose, but the rebellion was soon suppressed. The king, in 
the next place, made an attempt to dispossess his brother of 
his dukedom, but this enterprise also failed. Several other 
wars, especially with Scotland and France, intervened, which 
were of little importance. This monarch terminated a tyran- 
nical reign, of twelve years, by a tragical death ; being acci- 
dentally slain by Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, who shoot* 
ing at a stag, pierced the king to the heart with an arrow. This 
catastrophe happening in the New Forest, which his father had 
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made by the destruction of villages and places of devotion, 
was, m tnat a S e °f miracles, considered as a* judicial dispen- 
sation of Providence. His character and conduct are repre* 
sented by the ecclesiastical writers in the blackest colours, as 
he was certainly no friend to the clergy. From the concur, 
rent testimony of historians it appears, that his reign was more 
tyrannical than that of his father : and that both the clergy 
and laity were oppressed by his rapacity. Equally avaricious 
and profuse, he used every means for the acquisition of wealth, 
and squandered it by every mode of dissipation. 

Henry the first, youngest son of the Conqueror, was, on the 

. decease of his brother, advanced to the throne by an irregular 
kind of election. This prince, considering the questionable na- 
ture of his title to the crown, and apprehending the claims of 
Duke Robert, his eldest brother, who was then on his return 
from Palestine, found it necessary to conciliate the minds of 
his subjects. Robert being returned from the crusade, made 
an effort to wrest from nixn the sceptre, but failed in this at- 
tempt. At last a reconciliation between them was effected 
by treaty. Robert, who had before mortgaged the duchy of 
Normandy to his brother, to defray the expenses of the cru- 
sade, now managed his affairs so badly, that the Norman 
lords applied to the king of England for relief. This was a 
welcome request to Henry, who levied a powerful army, and 
passed over to the continent ; where, after various occurrences, 
the battle of Tenchebray decided the contest between the two 
brothers, and again united Normandy with England. Henry 
died at Rome, A. D. 1135. He was a prince of great cou- 
rage and prudence, but his character was tinctured with ava- 
rice. His harsh treatment of Robert, duke of Normandy, 
his brother, whom he kept prisoner in Cardiff castle, for the 

y space of twenty-six years, is an act of severity altogether in- 
excusable. He was an excellent scholar, and had a palace 
near Oxford, to which he used to retire for the sake of enjoy* 
ing the conversation of the learned. His reign is also me- 
morable for the revival of learning in the university of Cam- 
bridge, from whence it had been banished by the ravages of 
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the Danes. Under this monarch England began, in some de- 
gree, to retrieve her misfortunes. 

Stephen, earl of Boulogne, the nephew of Henry, stepped 
into the succession* although that monarch imagined that he 
had taken infallible measures for securing it to his daughter 
Maud or Matilda. This event involved the kingdom in a 
civil war, which continued during almost the whole space of 
his reign* It would require a large volume to enter into a 
detail of those commotions, which, during the calamitous pe- 
riod of thirteen years, rendered England a scene of carnage 
and desolation. Sieges and battles, intrigues and cabals, 
treachery and violence, the violation of oaths, and the tergi- 
versation of bishops and barons, constitute the history of this 
anarchical reign. Stephen had been elected by the prelates and 
the nobility, in direct violation of their oaths to Matilda. 
These personages imagining that their services could never be 
too highly compensated, thought themselves authorized to 
make continual demands, and to receive no denial. Every 
ene thought himself entitled to the same honours, the same 
offices, the same favour, and the same distinctions, of which 
the attainment involved a moral impossibility. On the 
failure of their extravagant expectations, they began to forsake 
the prince whom they had idolized, and invited Matilda to 
come and assert her claims to the throne. In this memorable 
and destructive contest, Stephen, after performing prodigies 
of valour, was taken prisoner at Lincoln, and ignominiously 
loaded with irons. Matilda herself had also several narrow 
and almost miraculous escapes; in one of which, having 
crossed the Thames in a boat, this daughter of a king and 
wife of an emperor travelled six miles on foot, in a violent 
storm of snow. While this disastrous content lasted, the 
whole kingdom was divided. Every county, city, prelate, and 
baron, as each was influenced by passion, or directed by inte- 
rest, declared for Stephen or Matilda. The lords who were 
nearest in neighbourhood or consanguinity, devastated each 
other's estates ; burning the houses, and pillaging the vassals, 
so that every province became a theatre of desolation and 
anarchy. The barons every where acting as sovereigns, as- 
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sumed all the powers of royalty. « They coined money, bulk 
castles, made war against their sovereigns, and against one 
another ; and not only armed numbers of their own vassals 
and dependants, hut, after. the example of the king and em- 
press, kept in psty large bodies of foreign mercenaries. Above 
H thousand fortified castles, in different parts of die country, 
served as the retreats of rebellion, the receptacles of plunder, 
ih£ theatres of debauchery, and of every kind of criminal 
ex/ce*s. The foreign soldiers, of whom: the king's army en- 
tirely consisted, committed the most dreadful ravages ; for as 
he was not able to pay them, he was under the necessity of 
permitting them to plundettths peojtfe. n»The prelates and ba- 
rons had acted in die same manner. . All the men in arms, 
who were very numerous throughout the kingdom, were re- 
duced to a Mate more easy to imagine than to describe. The 
husbandmen, to escape those lawless violences* were obliged 
to abandon their habitation, and to construct their huts in the 
church yards, which, happily for their personal security, the 
religious notions of that age taught men to consider as sacred* 
These were, consequently, the only places that were not ex- 
posed to military depredation. While the miserable inhabi- 
tants here found an asylum, the lands lay uncultivated, and all 
the evils of famine were added to the horrors of war.* This 
disastrous contest was at last terminated by a treaty between 
Stephen and young Henry, son of the empress Matilda ; by 
which it was agreed, that the former should reign during his 
life, and recognise the latter as his successor* The king dying 
A. D. 1154, within a year after the conclusion of this agree* 
ment, Henry succeeded, without opposition, to a crown which 
had been so long and so violently contested. 

Hpnry II. ascended the throne greatly to the satisfaction of 
the English, who viewed with pleasure the accession of a 
prince descended by the female line from the race of their an- 
cient kings. Among the first acts of his reign, was the de- 
molition or seizure of the casdes, which were fortified by the 
- barons, in ttye preceding reign, and which still served as holds 
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for robbers, and other disturbers of the public tranquillity. 
Another measure, equally beneficial to the kingdom, was send* 
ing away the foreign troops, which Stephen had ifcttodnced 
and maintained. These Mercenaries were a mixed collection 
of military adventurers from various parts of Europe, who, 
professing themselves independent of every prince and go- 
vernment, served, indifferently, any who would eihploy them^ 
on such terms as they approved* William d'Ypres, theiT ge- 
neral, immediately withdrew, when he found that Henry treat- 
ed him coolly, and wished his departure* 

The occurrences of this prince's reign are too numerous, 
and tod diversified to/be v given* in detail, and are excellently 
related by lord Littleton, in his history. We *tudl therefore 
only observe, that his wars with France, the rebellion of his 
sons, and his famous contest with Becket, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, which ended with the catastrophe of that atnbitious 
prelate, furnished him with employment, during the greatest 
part of the time that he swayed the sceptre. But the conquest 
of Ireland, which was effected with very little loss or expense, 
was of greater and more lasting importance than all those 
commotions which disturbed his government, without being 
productive of any great national benefits, or any remarkable 
consequences. His reduction of the baronial powers, and his 
prudent administration of the internal affairs of the kingdom, 
are far more interesting to posterity, than the personal con- 
tentions of the princes, the prelates, and nobles, who lived six 
hundred years before the present generation was called into 
existence. 

The mode of levying armies was, in that age, very differ- 
ent from what it is at present. The feudal system of the Nor- 
mans, of which the distribution of lands into military tenures 
was the most prominent feature, furnished at all times an army 
of 60,000 men, supported without any expense to the crown, 
and liable to be mustered at the first summons. Butdiis great 
military force was often not less formidable to the king than 
to the enemies of the state, and its operations were some- 
times, as ruinous to the people, as a foreign invasion. Henry, 
who ever kept in view his favourite object, the diminution of 
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the exorbitant power of the great barons, introduced the com* 
mutation of personal service for a pecuniary equivalent, in 
favour of those who held by military tenure, and found it in- 
convenient to be called out to war. The amount of the money 
raised by this method, fluctuated according to circumstances ; 
but it generally produced a considerable sum, which might 
be employed to hire mercenaries, who were more serviceable 
as they were more obedient to the sovereign, and could be 
kept longer on foot, than an army raised on the principles of 
the feudal system. 

In examining the general state of society in England in the 
times which we are now considering, a strange constrast of 
wealth and poverty, of magnificence and misery, presents it- 
self. All the opulence of the country was lodged in a few 
hands, and all the luxuries and conveniencies of life were re- 
stricted to a small number of bishops, abbots, and barons ; 
while the mass of the people was in a state of servitude and 
indigence. In those ages, when the distinctions of rank were 
so strongly marked, every method was taken, by the more fa- 
voured classes, to command the respect of the people, to im- 
press on their minds a notion of the pre-eminence of the great, 
and a sense of their own inferiority, Littleton observes, that 
in the reign of Henry II. all the gentry of England were as 
magnificent in their dress as their fortunes would bear ; but 
their houses were far from corresponding with the splendour 
of their apparel ; and, except the churches, the great monas- 
teries, and the palaces of the nobility, the buildings, through- 
out all the northern and western parts of Europe, were inex- 
pressibly mean. In London, and its suburbs, the houses of 
the citizens were of wood, and covered with thatch, with lat- 
tice, or paper windows. The art of making glass had long 
before been discovered ; but the use of it for windows was 
not generally introduced into London till A. D. 1180, before 
which time glass windows were seldom seen in private houses ; 
They were first used in Italy, afterwards in France, and from 
thence were introduced into England. It does not appear that 
the streets of any of the great cities of Europe, except Rome, 
Constantinople, and probably some of the other principal 
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cities of Italy, and the eastern empire, were paved, earlier 
than this period. About this time, surnames first began to 
be in general use among the people of England, although they 
were common among the nobility, before that period. It is 
supposed, that the Normans introduced them at the conquest. 

Richard I. surnamed Cocur de Lion, succeeded his father, 
and was 1 crowned at London with great solemnity. The ce- 
remony of his coronation was, however, disturbed by the ma- 
sacre of some Jews, who, ,being actuated by curiosity, and 
striving with too great eagerness to enter the church, gave 
occasion to the populace to fall on them, and kill several be- 
fore their fury could be restrained. This flagrant act of bar- 
barity was not suffered to pass unpunished ; a strict inquiry 
was made after the ringleaders, whose death justly expiated 
their offence. The prejudice against the Jews was at this 
time so strong and general, that the example made of these 
offenders, did not deter others from imitating their conduct ; 
for the next year the same tragedy was acted at Norwich, 
Stamford, Lincoln, and Lynn. In all those places, a furious 
and bigotted populace rose upon the Jews, and massacred 
them in a barbarous manner ; but their greatest fury was ex- 
erted against them at York : five hundred of that unfortunate 
race, besides women and children, having retired into the cas- 
tle of that city for safety, were attacked there by the rabble. 
They offered a large sum of money to be permitted to retire ; 
but the populace refusing to give them quarter, they had re- 
course to the desperate expedient of destroying themselves, 
in order to avoid falling into the hands of their merciless 
persecutors. 

The religious frenzy, which in this and the succeeding ages, 
excited the princes of Christendom to lavish the blood and 
the treasure of their subjects, in attempts to wrest Palestine 
out of the hands of infidels, was perfectly suited to the genius 
of Richard, whose predominant passion was the love of mili- 
tary distinction. His expedition to the Holy Land, in con- 
junction with Philip Augustus, king of France, was one of 
the most glorious, but the most prejudicial to the nation, of all 
the foreign wars, in which it had ever been engaged, since 
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the Norman conquest had implicated English politics with 
those of the continent. An immense sum was requisite for 
his equipment ; and every expedient was used in order to 
procure #ie necessary supply : the late king had left in his 
treasury, the sum of a hundred thousand marks, and Richard 
levied, at least, as much more; this he accomplished by 
the sale of the crown lands, as well as of offices and dignities. 
He sold Berwick and Roxbury to the king of Scodand ; and 
is s.aid to have declared, that he would sell London itself, if 
he could meet with a purchaser sufficiently rich. The clergy 
exerted themselves in procuring him soldiers, and the pul- 
pits resounded with the merits of serving in tfce holy wiur. 

It is not our design to enter into the particulars of this ex- 
pedition, which crowned the monarch with glory, and plunged 
the nation into poverty* The adventures of Richard in car- 
rying it on ; his victories in Judea over the illustrious Sala- 
din, at the head of the most warlike armies of Asia ; his ship- 
wreck in the Adriatic ; his subsequent rigorous imprison- 
ment, with his trial and defence before the emperor and diet 
of Germany, exhibit him, alternately, in the highest elevation, 
and the lowest depression of human circumstances ; and re- 
semble the events of romance, rather than the occurrences 
ofareal history. These are at this time less interesting than 
their consequences, which were of the most calamitous na- 
ture. The sum paid for his ransom amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. The wealth of the nation be- 
ing exhausted by the preparations for the expedition, the sum 
required on this occasion was extremely difficult to raise. A 
tax of one fourth part of one year's income was laid on all 
persons, besides twenty shillings on eveiy knight's fee ; one 
year's wool was also borrowed ; and, after all these expedients, 
> it was found necessary to melt down the gold and silver ves- 
sels, which had been devoted to the use of the altar. The 
difficulty of raising what would now seem so inconsiderable 
a sum, shews the scarcity of money, throughout Europe; 
and particularly, the impoverished state of England, at that 
period. 

The houses of London being generally built of wood and 
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covered with thatch, it was twice enacted, in this reign, that 
for the prevention of fires, none should be built within the 
city of other materials than stone, and covered with slate ; but 
poverty for a long time prevented a compliance with the4e 
orders* The reign of this monarch, which was scarcely of 
ten years duration, of which time, not above eight months 
were spent by him in England, is memorable, for its frequent 
and excessive taxation, from which no benefit accrued to the 
people ; and for a system of national impoverishment, from 
which the kingdom did not recover for the space of more 
than a century* Richard, after a turbulent life of romantic 
adventure, having received a mortal wound from an arrow, 
expired A. D. 1199. 

Richard was succeeded by John, his brother, who was 
one of the most unfortunate, and one of the weakest and most 
wicked princes that ever sat on a throne. In one part of his 
reign, we see him excommunicated and deposed by papal au- 
thority, and the whole kingdom lard under an interdict ; the 
churches shut up; ail religious worship suspended; the 
bodies of Christians excluded from interment in the church- 
yard ; and all funeral ceremonies abolished. Excommuni- 
cation and interdiction, which at present, both catholics and 
protestants so little regard, were, in those times, terrible 
engines in the hands of ecclesiastics. They constituted an 
important part of the policy of the court of Rome, being 
considered as the most effectual means of humbling princes, 
by alienating the affections of their subjects. From their ope- 
ration in this age of ignorance and superstition, we see John 
placed on the brink of a precipice ; menaced by the haughty 
denunciations of papal despotism ; and reduced to the dh- 
graceful necessity of resigning his crown to the ' pope, and 
submitting to hold it as a vassal of the see of Rome. At 
another period, he is seen involved in a war with the barons ; 
reduced to the last extremity ; and compelled to sign the 
great charter, the foundation of English liberty,' known by 
the name of Magna Chart*. This did not terminate the 
contest. The king sought the first opportunity to revoke 
those* privileges, which he had so reluctantly granted ; and, 
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intent on resuming an arbitrary power, adopted a desperate 
expedient for raising men, without money. He despatched 
agents into France, Flanders, and Germany, with orders to 
promise to such as would enlist in his service, the confiscated 
estates of the barons of England ; he even invested them 
with full powers of making formal grants of the lands of the 
English nobility. A great number of adventurers from Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Normandy, Poitou, Gascoigne, and other 
parts ;. all soldiers of fortune, and ready to venture their lives 
to gain estates, were collected, and ready to pour their va- 
grant bands into England* The king, in the mean while, ap- 
plied to the pope for his sanction to these violent proceed- 
ings, acknowledging himself a vassal of the holy see, and 
requesting protection from his holiness, as his lord paramount. 
This application, so flattering to the sovereign* pontiff, imme- 
diately produced the excommunication of the barons ; the 
foreign troops at the same time, landing at Dover, threv 
them into the greatest consternation, and soon reduced them, 
and still more, the people, to a deplorable condition : they 
saw their estates plundered or seized by foreigners ; and 
their hopeless situation impelled them to adopt the most 
desperate measures* Their last resource was to send a de- 
putation to Philip Augustus, requesting his assistance, and 
offering the crown of England to his son Lewis, on condition 
of his entering England with an army sufficient to protect 
them against their exasperated king. These proposals were 
immediately accepted, and Lewis began to prepare for die 
expedition. The pope, on receiving this intelligence, forbad 
him to proceed, claiming England as part of St. Peter's patri- 
mony ; and, threatening, with excommunication, all who 
should assist the barons in their war against the king. Philip, 
however, and Lewis, his son, determined not to lose so glit- 
tering a prize through fear of papal thunders, continued their 
preparations ; and the latter, with a numerous army, landing 
at Sanwich, commenced his military operations with the re- 
duction of Kent. As the pope had declared Lewis excom- 
municated, the moment he should set foot on English ground, 
the sentence was now pronounced in form against him, and 
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all his adherents. The prince, however, had already resolved 
to treat with disregard a sentence which he had long expect- 
ed, and continued his progress to London, where the barons 
and citizens swore fealty to him, as king of England. John, 
now in his turn, reduced to the most perplexing straits, was 
continually in /motion, incessantly marching from place to 
place, apprehensive of enemies, and mistrustful of friends. 
In crossing the Wash, between Norfolk and Lincolnshire, he 
l&st all his treasure, baggage, and regalia. Vexation and dis- 
ease put an end to his life in the fifty-first year of his age, 
after having nominated his son Henry, a boy of ten years of 
age, successor to his tottering throne. 

The almost continual absence of Richard, and still more the 
intestine commotions in the reign of John, had increased the 
power of the barons. » In those two reigns, most of the ba^ 
ronial castles were again rebuilt and fortified. The contests 
of John with the, nobility contributed to the advancement of 
freedom ; not only by producing the Magna Charta, that pal- 
ladium of English liberty, but also by the many charters 
granted to burghs and towns, in the views of diminishing the 
baronial powers. ,- 

John w^s succeeded A. D. 1216, by his infant son Henry 
III. in pursuance of his father's nomination ; but Lewis* who 
was in possession of the best part of the kingdom, resolved to 
maintain his ground ; and the war between the two parties 
was carried on with various success- The, decisive battle of 
Lincoln, in which the French were totally routed, gave an un- 
favourable turn to his affairs. Lewis returned to London, to 
wait for succours from, France. But the French fleet being 
attacked and totally defeated by that of the English, alt his 
hopes of reinforcement were frustrated* The sentence of 
excommunication Against him being also read every Sunday 
iq the churches, contributed, in no small degree, to detach the 
English from his party. Seeing himself, therefore, closely 
blockaded in London, and destitute of all hopes of assistance, 
he concluded a treaty of peace upon honourable terms, and 
evacuated the kingdom ; leaving young Henry in peaceable 
possession of the throne of his ancestors. 
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At Henry's accession, the country, exhausted by Richard's 
expensive expeditions, and the desolating contests between 
John and his barons, was reduced to extreme poverty ; and 
the tenor of his reign was not such as could enable it to emerge 
from that state. 

During the space of more than a century, which had elapsed 
from the Norman conquest to the demise of Henry III* mul- 
titudes had been destroyed by foreign and civil wars ; the 
people harassed by heavy impositions ; and die wealth of the 
kingdom exhausted, in supporting the potfer of its kings on 
the continent, without procuring any national advantage. A 
gradual change, however, began in time to take place, and die 
miserable condition of the people, under the first Norman 
kings, was slowly ameliorated. In so long a space of time it 
is easy to conceive, that the Normans and the English would 
be blended and united by frequent intermarriages, and begin 
to regard themselves in some measure as one people. The 
barons being born in the country, would naturally consider 
themselves Anglo Normans, and not as foreigners. These 
great proprietors of the lands of the kingdom appear, from 
the Doomsday book, and other records, to have been about 
700; but every baron had a number of friends* and clients 
tomrhom he distributed knights' fees, which were held un- 
der him by the usual services. In process of time these 
knights' fees were again sub-divided, so that every one, who 
held only a twentieth part, was considered as liber homo, or a 
gentleman* From this it may easily be conceived, that many 
of the native English would gradually rise into the superior 
ranks of society. The great mass, however, of the original 
£ngjUslx still remained in a servile state ; employed in culti- 
vating the lands for their lords, or working at trades in the 
cities and towns,, under their protection, or that of the king. 
It was among this class of people, which was far the most nu- 
merous, that the English language was preserved ; for all who 
affected to shine in a superior sphere, constantly used the 
French* and nothing but superiority of numbers prevented its 
general* establishment in this country. 
' The frequent intercourse between tilts island and the con- 
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tinent, since the Norman conquest, being much extended by 
the crusades, many arts of elegance and luxury were gradu- 
ally introduced into England, as well as into the other western 
countries of Europe. Among the improvements of those 
times, may be reckoned those of the different branches of 
architecture. Previous to the Norman conquest, all the bridges 
of England were of wood. In the time of the Saxons, a 
wooden bridge had been built across the Thames, at London ; 
but about A. D. 1176, a resolution was taken to construct one 
of stone, which was completed A. r. 1212. In the time of 
the Saxons, the churches were of simple construction, and 
small dimensions. The Normans greatly extended them in 
length, breadth, and height, adding side aisles and transepts, 
by which the ground plot assumed the form of a cross. This 
has been continued and transmitted to America, in some of the 
episcopal churches which adorn the large cities of the United 
States. Su Philip's church in Charleston, S. C. was built 
in the 18th century, on this model of Norman, origin. 
Westminster abbey was in this reign taken down, and rebuilt 
in the new style of architecture, which then began to prevail, 
and of which it remains a magnificent specimen. It was be- 
gun in 1245, and finished in 1269. 

Henry, having livecTto see the various troubles which agi- 
tated his kingdom happily composed, died A. D. 1272, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his reign, which, although neither happy 
nor glorious, was eventually productive of great advantages 
to the Epglish nation, in developing the principles, and 
strengthening the basis of freedom. 

Edward I. at the time of his father's decease was in Pa- 
lestine, where he supported the glory of the English name. 
The spiritual and temporal lords unanimously recognised him 
asking, and wrote to him in the most respectful terms, in- 
viting him to come, and take possession of his inheritance. 

All the enterprises <rf this monarch had, for their objects, 
grand views of national advantage. His subjugation of 
Wales freed his kingdom from a hostile power, existing as it 
were within its bowels ; and the conquest of Scotland, which 
he nearly, although not fully, completed, had the same mani 
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fest tendency, to secure the* tranquillity of his kingdom, by 
the subjection of a hostile neighbour, ever ready to ravage the 
frontiers, or to join with his continental enemies. It requires, 
indeed, but a small share of political knowledge to discover, 
that Edward's grand project of conquering the whole island, 
however it may be considered in respect of equity, involved 
consequences of far greater utility, than the wars of his pre- 
decessors on die continent, or even than the conquest of France. 
Throughout the whole course of his reign, he uniformly sup- 
ported the character of an able general, a consummate politi- 
cian, and a prudent legislator. Firmness or flexibility, as oc- 
casions required, characterised his disposition ; his severity 
and clemency were never the effects of passion or caprice, but 
were always dictated by political motives. In the character 
of a legislator he appears still greater than in that of a poli- 
tician or hero ; and has received the applauses of a Coke, a 
Bacon, a Hale, a Blackstone, and a Barrington. In the 
fourth year of this prince's reign was passed 1 die famous mort- 
main act,, the causes of which eminently display the religion, 
or the superstition of those times. The blind zeal of the 
grandees among the laity, in converting their estates to what . 
they called pious uses, or rather their impiety in expecting, 
after a life of criminality, to bribe heaven by the foundation 
or endowment of churches or monasteries, had risen to such 
a height, that without some restriction, all the. lands in the 
kingdom were likely to fall into the hand of the ecclesiastics. 
This consideration gave rise to the famous statute, prohibit- 
ing any donations of this kind, without a license from the 
crown. 1 

This reign furnishes an exact cotemporary picture of the 
national marine. Edward I. having entered into a treaty 
With Philip the Fair, king of France, agreed to furnish that 
prince, for an expedition against the Flemings, with " twenty 
of his largest and best ships, each of Which w as to be manned 
with, at least, forty stout men, and well furnished with all 
other requisites of war." The complement of the men, in 
this case, sufficiently demonstrates the meanness of the ves- 
sels. Among the memorable acts of this prince, must be 
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reckoned the foundation of the great mercantile town of Hull. 
On his return from an expedition into Scotland, Edward, hap- 
pening to hunt on the spot of ground where Hull now stands, 
and where only a few insignificant cottages were then seen, 
was struck with its situation, highly advantageous either as 
a mart of trade, or a military station. In consideration of 
these advantages, the king immediately caused a town and a 
fortress to be built ; and, under his patronage, it soon became 
well peopled. 

The Scots having rebelled under the conduct of Robert 
Bruce, whom they had crowned at Scone, when Edward had 
already imagined their subjugation fully completed, the latter 
took the horrible resolution of desolating Scodand, and ex* 
tirpating the inhabitants* or reducing them to the most abjett 
state of slavery. Heaven would not permit the execution of 
these projects of barbarous policy ; for Edward, having made 
vast preparations, and collected at Carlisle the finest army 
that England had ever raised, was arrested by the hand of 
death, when ready to carry his measures into execution. Being 
desirous of dying in a country which he had thrice conquered, 
he was carried to the little town of Burgh, where he expired 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign, leaving behind him the reputation of one of the great- 
est monarchs that had swayed the English sceptre. In the 
dying charge of this monarch to his son, two particulars are 
recorded, which for their singularity are worthy of remark. 
The first was, that his bones should be carried at the head of 
the army about to invade Scotland ; not questioning but such 
an object would encourage the soldiers, and strike terror into 
those enemies whom he had so often vanquished ; and the 
next, that his heart should be sent to Jerusalem, with 30,000/. 
sterling, which he had provided for the support of the holy 
sepulchre. These two charges, united with his previous me- 
naces, and cruel design, exhibit a strange and heterogeneous 
conjunction of vindictive policy y and superstitious piety.* 

• In 1774, the stone sarcophagus in which his body had been buried, after 
it had been enveloped with wax, was opened, and his body was found in. 
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Edward II. ascended the throne A. D. 1307, in the most 
favourable circumstances, and nothing could exceed the joy 
of the people at his accession. The memory of a father so 
illustrious, and so highly esteemed, inspired the most flat- 
tering hopes of his son ; but the first measures of his go- 
vernment excited general dissatisfaction. His disastrous 
wars with Scotland, and his final defeat at Bannockburn, 
will be related in the history of that kingdom. As the 
events of his reign were not productive of any important na- 
tional consequence, we shall not here undertake a recital of 
transactions, so little interesting to readers of the present day. 
If suffices to say, that a series of misconduct occasioned this 
unfortunate prince to be deposed, and afterwards murdered, 
A. D. 1327, with the most shocking circumstances of cruelty. 

Edward III. was, on the deposition of his father, immedi- 
ately proclaimed king, and soon after crowned at Westmin- 
ster ; but being only in his fifteenth year, and consequently a 
minor, a regency was established, which, being devoted to his 
mother Queen Isabella, she, and her favourite Mortimer, di- 
rected the affairs of the kingdom. At this period Charles the 
Fair, king of France, died without male issue ; in conse- 
quence of which Edward, king of England, being the nephew 
and nearest relation of that monarch, considered himself as 
the legitimate heir to the crown. But his consanguinity pro- 
ceeding from the female line? by his mother Isabella, Philip 
of Valois, cousin germain to the late king, preferred an oppo- 
site claim, grounded on the salique law, which was derived 
from the Franks, and had ever been the fundamental princi- 
ple, and invariable rule of succession in the French monarchy. 
The question therefore, which involved both England and 
France in a labyrinth of calamities, was briefly this, whether 
that ancient and celebrated law excluded the person only of 
females, without being applicable to their male issue, or ex- 
tended its effects to their descendants. Edward founded his 
claim on the former, and Philip on the latter interpretation. 

perfect preservation, four centuries and a half after his death.— Amvual Be- 
gt8terfor 1774, page 117 ; May 2d of the Chronicle. 
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The examination of their pretensions is, at this time, uninter- 
esting. It suffices in this place to remark, that the peers of 
France gave their decision in favour of Philip ; and Edward, 
who was not in a condition to assert his right, was obliged to 
submit to. the sentence of exclusion, without renouncing his 
claim, which he was resolved to prosecute at a favourable 
opportunity. In the mean while, although not yet of full age, 
he assumed, by the consent of his parliament, the reins of go- 
vernment; and freed himself from the overbearing influence 
of his mother, and her favourite Mortimer, by the imprison- 
ment of the former, and the execution of the latter, who was 
condemned unheard. 

Edward having now assumed the exercise of royalty, began 
to revolve vast designs. France and Scotland presented grand 
objects of ambition, and extensive fields for action ; but it was 
not possible, at once, to engage in two such great undertakings. 
He resolved therefore to begin with Scotland, intending fii^t 
to subdue that kingdom, and afterwards to attack France with 
the whole united force of Great Britain. The king of Scot- 
land was his brother-in-law ; but the bond of affinity is seldom 
a sufficient bar to ambition ; and Edward prevailed on the 
young Baliol, spn of John Baliol, placed on the throne, and 
afterwards deposed, by Edward I. to assert his claim, which, 
during thirty-eight years, had remained dormant. The re- 
sult of this contest was the expulsion of David Bruce, and 
the elevation of Baliol to the throne of Scodand ; and one of 
its most remarkable occurrences was the battle of Hallydown- 
hill, where Edward commanded in person, and in which the 
Scotch were totally defeated. 

The expeditions, which Edward made into Scotland, and 
the victories which he obtained in the course of this war, 
gained him great reputation ; but shortly after he exhibited 
his military talents on a nobler theatre, and gave proofs of his 
courage in facing greater dangers, and contending with more 
formidable enemies. Leaving Scodand, where no more lau- 
rels could be gained, he resolved to turn his arms against 
France, in consequence of his claim, which he had suffered to 
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He dormant, but had never relinquished ; and to wrest from 
Philip de Valois, the sceptre of that splendid monarchy. 

So vast an enterprise required extraordinary preparations. 
The parliament granted ample supplies, and the whole nation, 
interested in the glory of the monarch, wa$ eager to encourage 
and support his pretensions ; never once considering, that the 
conquest of France must have been ruinous to England. The 
military force of this kingdom was not deemed adequate to so 
vast an undertaking, and therefore Edward used every means 
of procuring powerful alliances. He engaged the assistance 
bf tile emperor of Germany, the duke of Brabant, and seve- 
ral other German princes, who were to furnish him with a sti- 
pulated number of cavalry. But all these connections were 
not so beneficial to him as that of James D'Artevilie, a brewer 
<rf Ghent, whose power and influence were so great, that he 
caused all the cities of Flanders to revolt against their earL 
This alliance with the Flemings afforded him the convenience 
of assembling his army in Flanders, and the means of open- 
ing a way into the enemy's country, from that quarter. 

These immense preparations and numerous alliances were 
so prodigiously expensive, that notwithstanding the vast sup- 
plies granted by parliament, Edward was obliged to bor- 
row money, not only of foreign princes, but also of private- 
persons. Rapin affirms, that he even pawned his crown to the 
archbishop of Triers, for the sum of fifty thousand florins* 
Having made all the preparations and taken every precaution 
that prudence could suggest, he sailed from England with at 
fleet of five hundred sail. Being arrived at Antwerp, and 
'having assumed the title of king of France, he proceeded to 
Cologne, to hold a conference with the emperor. The first 
campaign was productive of no important event, and Edward 
returned to England ; but the extent of his preparations plain- 
ly indicated, that he expected the second to be more decisive. 
He had greatly increased his fleet, and his army ; and setting 
sail for the continent, he met with the French fleet on the 
coast of Flanders, where a decisive action ensued : this was . 
the greatest naval engagement that had ever taken place in 
those seas ; and the first, in which an English king had corn- 
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mantled in person. The French fleet is atid tf have consist- 
ed of lour hundred sail ; and that of the English is number* 
ed at three hundred.' In tins action, which lasted from 
morning till night, Edward displayed astonishing skill, and 
performed prodigies of valour; the French, on their part, 
shewed great courage, but at last were totally defeated ; and, 
of their whole fleet, only thirty vessels escaped. As frequent 
mention of Edward's fleets is made by historians, it is neces- 
sary to remark the small size of the vessels, in order to form 
an idea of the naval engagements of that age* The mayor and 
sheriffs of London had been required to take up all vessels- of 
forty tons and upwards, and; to furnish them with armed men, 
and other necessaries for war.* Notwithstanding therefor* 
die number of ships, it is evident that two or three frigates of 
modern times would, in that age, have been sufficient to an- 
nihilate the whole marine, both of England and France. 

Edward's success in this naval engagement, enabled him W 
land his troops in Flanders without opposition; and his ar- 
my, when mustered, was the finest that was ever commanded 
by an English king ; it consisted of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, of different nations. He immediately com- 
menced the siege of Tournay, but was unable to take th* 
town. A truce was soon after concluded, and Edward return* 
cd to England : many reasons engaged Edward to consent to 
this suspension of hostilities ; but the most urgent of aM was 
the want of money, which he found impossible to obtain, at* 
though he had made use of every means far that purpose; 
His presence, however, was of importance at home ; for white 
he was carrying on the war against France, the Scots had so 
well improved the opportunity, that Bruce's adherents had 
nearly expelled Baliol from the kingdom. This unexpected 
revolution, convincing Edward of his mistake, h* supposing 
Scotland incapable of giving him any further disquiet^ he re* 
solved to attack it once more, by land and'by sea; but' a via* 
lent storm prevented the execution of his design* On the tfcr* 
mination of a short truce, the French king, having furrttehetf 
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Bruce with men and money, sent him into Scotland, where 
he levied a formidable army ; and, invading England, pene- 
trated as far as Durham, which he totik in a few days, and 
|>ut all the inhabitants to the sword. Shortly after, the king of 
England, desirous of putting an end £0 the war, which impeded 
his measures for the attainment of his grand object, proposed 
a truce for two years, which Bruce gladly accepted. 

This interval of tranquillity left Edward at liberty to re- 
dress several grievances complained of by his people. He 
called a parliament, in which he solemnly confirmed the great 
charter of liberties ; and instituted many other regulations for 
the benefit of his subjects. Amidst the occupations of peace, 
Edwar 1 was intent on preparations for war. He had found his 
alliances with foreign princes* attended with so enormous an 
expense, and productive of so trifling advantages, that he re- 
solved on a different mode of proceeding. He dispatched in- 
to Germany, and the Low Countries, agents, with full powers 
to treat with all sorts of persons, who were willing to assist 
him, either with money or men. For the more effectual ac- 
complishment of this design, and to attract to his court nurn- 
bers of foreign lords, with whom he might personally treat, 
he bethought himself of an expedient, which eminently dis- 
plays the character of that age. He instituted tournaments, 
and gave an honourable reception to all persons of distinction, 
who chose to be present, treating them in such a manner, as 
obliged them to admire his politeness, magnificence, and libe- 
rality. This gave him an opportunity of attaching them to 
his interests, and of contracting with them for the supplies 
which they could furnish. Philip of Valois, ever watchful 
of Edward's proceedings, was exceeding jealous, on seeing 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and Flemings, and even French- 
men, his own subjects, flocking to London to assist at the 
tournaments. Immediately suspecting some hidden designs 
in these exhibitions, he imagined, that the measures of the 
king of England would be best counteracted by similar means, 
and therefore caused the same entertainments to He establish- 
ed in his capital, and made public throughout Europe. Thus 
the nobility of almost all Christendom were attracted to Lon- 
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don and Paris, and numbers of them engaged in the contest 
between England and France. 

The truce being broken before the stipulated time of its 
expiration, each of the parties accused the other of being the 
first violater, and hostilities were immediately recommenced. 
Edward having lost his valuable ally, James Arteville, the 
brewer of Ghent, who was killed in a popular tumult, found 
that he had no more advantages to expect from the Flemings, 
and therefore changed his point of attack. He embarked at 
Southampton, where having assembled his principal officers, 
and animated them by his exhortations, he gave free liberty of 
departure to any one who did not feel himself possessed of 
courage to proceed ; he then sailed to the coast of France, 
and landed at la Hogue, in Normandy. 

It would be to no purpose here, to repeat the particulars of 
a war related by all historians. In the battle of Cressy, 
France lost the king of Bohemia, the count d'Alen^on, king 
Philip's brother, the duke of Lorraine, the counts of Flan- 
ders and Blois, fifteen other barons, twelve hundred knights, 
and above thirty thousand men. Historians in general agree 
that cannon were first used by Edward in this battle, being 
then unknown to the French ; and that to this circumstance 
the victory was in a great measure to be attributed. Edward 
used his victory with moderation, and treated the wounded 
prisoners with great humanity. The memorable siege of Ca- 
lais is also among the events of this war, as well as the cap- 
ture of David, king of Scotland, who, taking advantage of 
Edward's absence, had made an inroad as far as Durham, 
but was defeated and made prisoner by the queen Philippa of 
Hainault, who, with dauntless courage and astonishing expe- 
dition, collected an army ; gave battle to the Scotch ; and gain- 
ed a memorable victory, A. D. 1347, when the king her hus- 
band was occupied at the siege of Calais. After the surren- 
der of that city, a truce was concluded with Philip ; and 
Edward returned to England. The English name had never 
been so glorious as at that period. The glory of Edward was 
still heightened by the arrival of ambassadors from Germany 
with an offer of the imperial dignity, which he thought fit s to 
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decline, as the acceptance thereof might divert him from his 
principal pursuit, the acquisition of the crown of France, 
which he considered as a more substantial good. This indeed 
was the object in which all his views concentered. 

In this period of national prosperity and greatness, it 
pleased Divine Providence to inflict upon England a dreadful 
calamity. An almost universal pestilence, having first made 
its appearance in Asia, spread itself westward until it reached 
Europe and Africa. In France and England its effects were 
dreadful. In the latter, its rage was so destructive that, ac- 
cording, to some authors, in less than two years many towns 
lost nine-tenths of their inhabitants, and it is generally com- 
puted that one half of the nation perished by this terrible dis- 
ease. London particularly experienced its effects in so "great 
a degree that, in one year, 50,000 persons were buried in the 
common burial ground, where a chapel and monastery, now 
called the Charter House, were afterwards built, in comme- 
moration of this dreadful calamity.* 

At the expiration of the truce with France, the king of 
England invested his son, the prince of Wales, with ttye 
duchy of Guienne, and dispatched him thither to recommence 
the war. From this province he made inroads into France, 
and ravaged the southern parts of that kingdom ; but receiving 
intelligence of the approach of John, king of France, with an 
army of 60,000 men, he attempted to retreat to Bourdeaux. 
John, by forced marches, overtook him near Poitiers ; and the . 
prince, finding his retreat impossible, intrenched his army at 
Maupertuis, in a post of difficult access. Here the prince 
made proposals of peace highly advantageous to France ; but 
John rejected all offers of accommodation, assuring himself 
that the English army would be obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The event, however, convinced him of the shortness 
of human foresight. The army of the prince consisted of 
about 12,000 men. John might have compelled this small 
army to surrender, by cutting off its supplies ; but his rash 
courage, and sanguine expectations, induced him to bring the 

* Pennant's London, p. 175. 
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English to action in a place where the French cavalry was 
useless. After a hard fought battle, in which both the prince 
aad the king of France performed prodigies of valour, vie* 
tory declared for the former, and the latter was taken pri- 
soner. On that day, so glorious to England, and so fatal to 
France, not more than 6,000 French were slain ; but in this 
number were 800 nobles. 

* Amidst these scenes of war, it is pleasing to contemplate 
the humanity and politeness exercised towards prisoners, so 
very different from the maxims of early antiquity. The cap- 
tive king of France was treated, both in the Prince of Wales's 
camp, and afterwards in king Edward's court, with all the 
reapect and attention that he could have received at Paris, 
and the same kind treatment was extended to all the prisoners, 
according to the distinction of rank. Indeed, all the victories 
of Edward and his son were rendered more glorious by acts 
of humanity, and manifestations of piety. The reign of Ed- 
ward III. seems to have been the age of politeness as well as 
of magnificence. His glory was not only great, but uncom- 
mon, in having prisoners, at one time, his two most potent 
enemies, the kings of France and Scotland. 

A new treaty being made with the Scots, Bruce, their king, 
was ransomed for 100,000 marks ; and a ten years truce was 
concluded between England and Scotland. John, king of 
France, also concluded a treaty with Edward concerning his 
liberation; but the states general of France, disapproving of 
the conditions, refused its ratification. John therefore re- 
mained a prisoner, and Edward transported, an army of 
100,000 men to Calais. This vast assemblage of troops was 
divided into three bodies ; the first commanded by the king 
in person, the second by the Prince of Wales, and the third 
by the Duke of Lancaster. This numerous army, com- 
manded by the three most famous generals at that time in 
Europe, advanced into France, without opposition ; while the 
Dauphin, finding himself too weak to keep the field, contented 
himself with placing garrisons in the principal towns, without 
venturing to hazard a battle. The English army ravaged 
Artois, and part of Champagne ;.but the Duke of Burgundy, 
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in order to preserve his dominions from plunder, obtained a 
truce, on terms highly advantageous to Edward. In order to 
draw the Dauphin into the field, the king of England ad* 
vanced to the gates of Parts. The smoke of the villages 
fired by the English, might be seen from the walls ; but the 
Dauphin, taught by 'the examples of his father and grandfa- 
ther, was too prudent to hazard the crown on the decision of 
a battle. Edward finding the siege of Paris too difficult an 
undertaking to afford any hope of success, was obliged to re* 
tire. It was undoubtedly a great mortification to him to see 
how little progress he had made with so powerful an army. 
He was then in the heart of France, without having been able 
to make any useful conquest ; and his troops were dairy di- 
minished by sickness. These considerations, undoubtedly, 
weighed with him to put a stop to the war. Historians, 
however, assign another cause for his conduct. While he 
lay encamped near Chartres, a sudden and dreadful storm 
arose, accompanied with thunder and .hail of an extraordi- 
nary size, which killed 6,000 horses, and 1,000 men of his 
army, among whom was the Lord Morley, and Lord Guy 
de Beauchamp, eldest son of the Earl of Warwick, who be- 
ing mortally wounded by a hail stone, soon afterwards died. 
So extraordinary an affair was, by the troops, considered as a 
sign of the wrath of heaven. The king himself seemed to 
be of the same opinion ; for when the storm was in its great- 
est fury, he turned himself towards the church of, Chartres, 
and, falling on his knees, vowed to terminate the war on 
equitable terms. 

It is not difficult to conceive, that the storm, which fell with 
such destructive fury on Edward's army, should terrify a su- 
perstitious multitude ; but that it should have the same effect on 
the mind of a powerful conqueror, at the head of a victorious 
army, is somewhat more extraordinary. It is possible that 
Edward might rightly judge, that no great success could be 
expected from the^ courage and exertions of soldiers, who be- 
lieved themselves to be engaged in a cause which heaven had 
marked with its disapprobation, or that, seeing the impracti- 
cability of his undertaking, he might take that favourable op- 
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portunity of appearing to make peace through motives of 
piety, rather than discover his inability to accomplish his de- 
sign. Whatever was his real inducement, a treaty was con- 
cluded, and, for the due performance of it, thirty hostages 
were selected from among the nobility and burghers of the 
principal towns of France, who being delivered, the French 
king was permitted to depart for his kingdom. The return 
of that prince into England, before the expiration of the year, 
has given rise to much historical discussion. Writers, how- 
ever, in general assert, that the barons of France opposing 
the fulfilment of the treaty, John voluntarily returned to re- 
sign himself a prisoner. Rapin, however, positively, and ap- 
parendy on good grounds, contradicts this current opinion, 
and says, that his motives remain entirely a secret. John was 
received in England with extraordinary honours, and had his 
residence at the Savoy, as usual ; but about three months after 
his arrival, he died of a dysentery. 

That sunshine of glory, which had hitherto brightened the 
reign of Edward III. now began to be obscured by the clouds 
of misfortune. His affairs on the continent were thrown into 
irretrievable disorder. Du Guesclin, constable of France, 
every where defeated the English. He laid siege to Rochelle, 
with the assistance of a fleet, sent by the king of Castile, to 
form the blockade by sea. The total defeat of an English 
fleet, seqt to throw succours- into the town, completed the 
ruin of their affairs. Rochelle was taken ; and the constable 
of France formed the siege of Thouars. Edward, on receiving 
intelligence of these disasters, resolved to go in person to raise 
the siege of a place which was of the greatest importance, 
For this purpose he collected a fleet of four or five hundred 
sail; but the winds were contrary, and all his affairs unpros- 
perous. He was six weeks at sea without being able to reach 
the coast of France, and was no sooner returned to London 
than he heard that the French were in possession of all Poitou. 
One disaster followed another in quick succession, and the 
towns belonging to the English, were taken with astonishing 
rapidity ; some of them even surrendered before the French 
approached their walls ; so that, on the side of the English, 
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the war was only a continued series of defeats. Before it* 
termination, of all the acquisitions which the English, by 
the expense of so much blood and treasure, had made in 
France, Calais alone remained in their possession ; a striking 
proof of the instability of fortune, and the uncertainty of 
political views. How much better would the money, la- 
vished on those romantic enterprises, have been expended 
in national improvements! The name of Edward would 
not have been less glorious, and the kingdom, 'instead of 
being exhausted, would, in the course of his long reign, have 
been wealthy, populous, and flourishing. Edward, however, 
in the latter part of his life, seems to haye lost his martial 
disposition, and gave himself up, in his old age, to the dal- 
liances of love. Becoming passionately enamoured of Alice 
Piers, she gained so absolute an ascendency over him, as to 
direct all his conduct. He resembled an automaton, moving 
at her command, and lavished on her the sums raised for the 
war, which excited a universal* discontent. The life of this 
great prince terminated under an accumulation of distress, 
seldom experienced in so elevated a situation. He had, be- 
fore he left the world, the mortification of seeing the world 
leave him. His favourite mistress, who attended him, and 
scarcely suffered any to enter the room, seeing his last hour 
approaching, seized every thing of value she could find, 
and privately withdrew. Being thus wholly abandoned, a 
priest, accidentally entering, found the greatest monarch of 
the age struggling in the agonies of death, without one single 
attendant. The pious ecclesiastic, seeing him in his forlorn 
state, addressed to him some suitable exhortations, to which 
the dying king endeavoured to reply ; but his voice was too 
weak, and his words too inarticulate, to be understood. 
Thus died Edward the III. in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, and the fifty-first of his reign, the greatest monarch and 
warrior of his time. " 

The reign of this monarch, how much soever it may seem 
to embellish the historic page, must be considered as pro* 
ductive of greater glory than advantage to England. His un- 
fortunate claim to the crown of France was the cause of a 
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multitude of calamities to both kingdoms. A great part of 
France was, at different times, ravaged by his armies ; while 
England was exhausted for their support. The enormous ex- 
pense of his continental expeditions obliged him to adopt al- 
most every expedient, that political skill could suggest, for 
the obtaining of money, and even, in some cases, to make 
use of means that were arbitrary and oppressive. It seems 
that the opulence of England must have gready increased, 
during the whole course of his reign. The long and bloody 
wars with France, among the various evils with which they 
were attended, appear, however, to have been eventually pro- 
ductive of a benefit to England, which was at that time un* 
foreseen. While the nation was exhausted of its wealth to 
carry on a ruinous contest, one of the corner stones of its fu- 
ture prosperity wfts laid. Edward's long residence in the 
Netherlands, and his personal acquaintance with some of the 
principal trading towns, afforded him a great opportunity of 
remarking their opulence and splendour; and his penetration 
enabled him to discover, that commerce was the source of 
these advantages. As he could not be ignorant that the ma* 
nufacture of cloth, of which England supplied the chief part 
of the materials, was one of the causes, and principal supports 
of their greatness, it was natural that a prince, whose views, 
were so extensive, would think of some plan to increase the 
wealth of his kingdom, from the domestic manufacture of its 
own produce. It was about A. D. 1331, that Edward, by in- 
viting foreign cloth workers from the Netherlands, began to 
establish a manufacture, to which England owes so great a 
part of her commercial greatness, and present prosperity. Be- 
fore that period, the English were only shepherds and wool 
sellers, and their kings receiving few other imposts than those 
on wool, were no less dependent on the Netherlanders, who 
were almost the only woollen manufacturers in Europe, thin 
the latter on them. The reign of Edward III. is the period 
from which we can date the effectual permanent establish- 
ment of the woollen manufactures of England. 

In the army, consisting of upwards of 40,000 men, which 
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Edward carried over to the continent, and landed at Antwerp, 
the sum total of the expenses, for one year, and one hundred 
and thirty-one days, amounted to 127,101/. 2s. 9*d. or 381,303/. 
&$• 4t\d* of modern money. This sum would he an insignificant 
part of the expense of a similar armament in our days. The dif- 
ference arises from the cheapness of provisions, the low value 
of the instruments of war, then in use, such as battering rams, 
bows and arrows, slings, darts, lances, and swords, when com- 
pared with the expensiveness of our cannon, bombs, grena- 
does, and muskets, with the prodigious consumption of lead 
and iron shot, bombshells, and gunpowder. From the time 
of Edward I. the feudal levies began to be disused, and Ed- 
ward III. carried on his wars chiefly with hired soldiers col- 
lected from different countries, who were found to be more 
easily disciplined, and more obedient to the sovereign, or the 
military commanders, than bands of feudal vassals, following 
their superior lord ; and more ready to obey his commands 
than those of the king. To the regular discipline of these 
mercenaries the victory of Cressy and Poitiers over th$ su- 
perior armies of France, where the feudal system of warfare 
prevailed in all its force, are perhaps, in a great measure to 
be attributed. In this reign, war became a trade, not less 
lucrative than honourable ; and soldiers, of all ranks, return- 
ed laden with money and spoils, which enabled them to make 
a figure, and gave rise to luxury among that description of 
men. We frequently find that, when Edward was on the con- 
tinent, the impossibility of raising money for the wool tax 
obliged the collectors to take it in kind, and to send sacks of 
that commodity to the merchants of Flanders to be sold for 
the king's use. Edward. III. was, however, the first of the 
English monarchs who coined gold ; none having been coined, 
in this kingdom, before the eighteenth year of his reign. 

The naval armaments of those days, when estimated by the 
number of vessels, made a considerable figure on paper ; as 
•we frequently hear of fleets of four or five hundred sail ; but, 
when we consider the dimensions of their ships, and their 
complement qi men, we shall form a just idea of the mari- 
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time force of that age, and see that, how formidable soever 
the armies might be, the fleets would appear contemptible in 
the eye of a modern observer. In those days, and for about 
two centuries afterwards, there was not, properly speaking, 
any royal navy, but only a sort of naval militia ; every sea- 
port, in proportion to its trade and opulence, .being obliged to 
furnish a certain number of ships and mariners. In those 
times', freedom and commerce had not yet diffused wealth 
among the people, so as to afford them the means of indul- 
gence. Luxury, therefore, like riches, was confined to a few, 
and, how much soever it might prevail among the nobility, 
the dignified Churchmen, military adventurers, who had made 
fortunes in the wars, or opulent citizens, of whom a few even 
at that early period had enriched themselves by trade, it is 
evident that .the great bulk of the people still remained in 
nearly the same abject situation, in which they had been, in 
most countries, from time immemorial, and consequently 
were restrained from excess, by the imperious law of neces- 
sity. 

The character of this . age is further illustrated, and the 
picture of society rendered more complete, by an act of par- 
liament passed . in the first year of the ensuing reign, and 
which, consequently, refers to the manners and customs of 
the period, now under consideration. This statute exhibits 
in a striking point of view, the fashions of the feudal system ; 
u Whereas," says the act, " divers people, of small revenue 
of land rent, do keep a great retinue of people, giving them 
hats and other liveries of one suit, yearly, taking of them the 
value by such covenant or assurance, that they shall maintain 
each other in all quarrels, reasonable or unreasonable, to the 
great mischief and oppression of the people. It is now 
therefore enacted, that no such liberty be allowed to any one 
for the maintenance of quarrels, on pain of imprisonment and 
.fine to the king." Hete we see the extraordinary and dan- 
gerous extension of the feudal customs, which the spirit of 
imitation had suggested, and fashion established. 

To form a more precise idea of the wealth, the influence, 
and power, of the greater barons, it suffices to consider their 
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immense possessions. Many of them had more than a hull # 
dred spacious manors, which they held in their own hands, 
and managed by their bailiffs. Hugh Spencer, the elder, 
when recalled from his exile, complained that his enemies had 
ravaged seventy-six of his manors, and driven away 28,000 
sheeg, 22,000 head of black cattle, and 600 horses. From 
the vast possessions of many of those feudal lords, we may 
easily account for the magnificence which they displayed, and 
the luxury in which they lived ; while the great mass of the 
people were scantily supplied with the necessaries, and wholly 
destitute of most of the conveniences, of life. To judge of 
the slavish condition of the poor in those times, it suffices to 
observe, that the laws subjected any labourer or servant, who 
should depart from his service, and go into another county, 
to be branded with the letter P. on his forehead.* But these 
people possessing little or no property, and living by manual 
labour, under the landed interest, were obliged to be content- 
ed with the lot to which they and their fathers were accus- 
tomed. 

" An English beau, of this period, (the 14th century,) wore 
long pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or silver 
chains ; hose of one colour on the one leg, and of another 
colour on the other; short breeches which reached to the 
middle of his thighs ; a coat, the one half white, the other 
half black or blue ; a long beard ; a silk hood, buttoned un- 
der his chin, embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, 
dancing men, &c. and sometimes ornamented with gold and 
precious stones.'* This dress was the height of the mode in 
the reign of king Edward III.j 

Although the greater part of the reign of Edward III. 
was spent amidst the tumults of wars, none of the preceding 
monarchs made so many regulations in favour of commerce. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that this was the period in which 
that odious badge of slavery, the obligation of pleading in 
French, was removed from the courts of judicature. Al- 

# And. Hist. Com. vol. 1. p. 364. 
.fDr. Heiuy. 
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though this was distinguished as a martial age ; yet it was 
not destitute of genius and literary merit. - Chaucer will ne- 
ver be forgotten in the annals of verse. 

This reign of Edward I II., as being particularly distinguish- 
ed by great actions and interesting events, has a peculiar claim 
to attention. It has therefore been selected as a middle peri- 
od, between the Norman conquest and the improved age of 
Queen Elizabeth, and, consequently, as the most proper sta- 
tion for taking a general view of life and manners in England, 
during the middle ages. Several of the succeeding reigns, 
being less calculated to excite curiosity or interest, will admit 
of greater brevity of narration. 

Richard II., son of Edward Prince of Wales, commonly 
ealled the Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III., suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but did not inherit the great abilities of 
those two illustrious progenitors. The war with France was 
renewed, but feebly carried on ; and the fleet and armies of 
the enemy insulted several ports of the coasts, and burned 
the towns of Hastings, Portsmouth, Dartmouth, and Ply- 
mouth. The internal disorders of the kingdom ; the mis- 
management of public affairs ; the seditions of the people ; 
and the discontent of the great, caused all the troubles of this 
reign* 

Several real, and supposed grievances, excited a general 
discontent among the people. One of the principal causes 
was the poll tax, which, was new and oppressive. They also 
complained, that no care was taken to protect the coasts 
against the frequent descents of the French. To this was add* 
ed a general murmuring against the judges, and all the agents 
of the law, who ruined the people by their extortions. The no- 
bles and gentry were also hated by the peasants, on account of 
the oppressive system of villainage. The people were in such a 
state of irritability, that the least excitement was sufficient to 
raise a general insurrection. Wat Tyler soon saw himself at 
the head of a hundred thousand men, whose fury was raised 
to the greatest height by the sermons of John Ball, a seditious 
priest of Maidstone. This revolutionist, of the fourteenth 
century, persuaded them, that there ought to be no distinction 
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among men, and, consequently, that it was their duty to reduce 
all to an equality. This doctrine, so agreeable to an ignorant 
and necessitous multitude, was eagerly swallowed, and the 
«M>b, in pursuance of so pernicious a maxim, began their 6pe- 
rations, by indiscriminately beheading all such of the nobility 
and dignified clergy, as well as men of. the robe, whether 
judges, counsellors, or lawyers, as fell into their hands. The 
king, hearing that the insurgents were assembled on Black- 
heath, dent to know their demands ; but they returned for an 
swer, that they expected him to come and confer with thefn 
in person* This demand not being complied with, they im* 
mediately marched for London, and possessed themselves of 
Southwark. London bridge was, at that time, secured with 
.gates, which, being shut, might, at least for some time, hfcve 
checked their impetuosity ; but the city mob, infected with 
the same levelling frenzy, opened them, in spite of die ma- 
gistrates. Nothing then opposing their progress, they enter- 
ed the capital, and committed all the ravages that could be 
expected from so numerous and so frantic a body. In this 
universal confusion, London resembled a town taken fay 
storm. The palaces of the Duke of Lancaster and the Arch- 
bishop, with those of the nobility, the judges, magistrates, 
and principal citizens, were burned to the ground, and every 
mark of grandeur and distinction was an object of their de- 
structive fury. 

The Flemings, against whom they were particularly incens- 
ed, were dragged from the churches where they had taken 
sanctuary, and immediately massacred. It was somewhat sin* 
gular in the conduct of this lawless rabble that, disclaiming all 
motives of avarice, they destroyed every thing valuable, with- 
out appropriating any part to themselves. The insurgents, 
having thus ravaged the city, approached the Tower, and the 
terrified garrison threw open the gates* Here they found the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Prior of St John's, 
High Treasurer of England, both of whom they instantly 
beheaded. They then divided themselves into three bodies* 
Wat Tyler, with 30,000 men, kept possession of the Tower 
and its environs. Straw, captain of the banditti of Essex, at 
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the head of 60,090 men, advanced into, the trity, while the 
third division encamped upon Mile End green. The king 
and bis council being now in the utmost perplexity, resolved 
to grant -them a free pardon with aa authentic charter of liber- 
ties, which the insurgents of Essex gladly accepted and de« 
parted- well satisfied. But Tyler, coming to a conference 
with the kin$ mack the most extravagant proposals, requiring 
that all the old laws should be abolished, and the government 
new modelled according to a plan of his own fori ing. 
Whilst in the midst of the conference, Sir Wimam Wal* 
worth, Mayor of London, was so exasperated at his inso* 
lence, that with a blow of his sword he laid the rebel dead at t 
his feet. While his partisans were bending their bow* to re* 
venge the death of their leader, king Richard, then? qnly six* 
teen years of age, rode up to them* and, with great courage 
and presence of mind» thus addressed them, * v What! my 
people, will you kill your king? be not coocearped forth* 
death of your leader ; follow me, and I will be yonr general." 
The conduct of the king made so great an impression onthe 
minds of the mob, that, imagimng him tohave really espou- 
sed their quarrel, they immediately followed him ; , but oh 
arriving in the fields, they perceived a body of a thousand 
* armed citizens advancing towards them., Terrified at this 
sight, and imagining that the whble cky was in arms to attack 
them, the foremost threw down their arms and begged for 
quarter ; the rest hastened to imitate their example, and thus 
this formidable mass of insurgents was dispersed in a manner 
almost miraculous. One cannot* indeed, contemplate so sift* 
gtdar an event, attended with circumstances so extraordinary, 
without ascribing the. issue of this dreadful eruption of popu* 
hur fury to a providential direction. of causes and consequent 
ccs. The daring resolution of the mayor ; the presence of 
mind of the king, and Ac effects of his conduct ; the panic 
fear of so numerous a body at the sight of a few armed citik 
seas ; and the cooaequent dispersion of this democratic rab- 
ble ; and indeed all die circumstances seem to point out, in a 
particular manner, the agency of Him who holds in his hand 
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the hearts of men, and sways all events with an irresistible 
control. 

The spirit of insurrection was not confined to Kent and 
Essex, nor the effects of its fury displayed solely in London. 
In Suffolk and Norfolk it made its appearance in a manner 
not less terrible. In the former of these counties, two sedi- 
tious priests assembled a body of 50,000 men, and perpetra- 
ted similar acts of outrageous cruelty to those exercised in 
the capital. In Norfolk, a publican headed a numerous rab- 
ble, who cruelly massacred alb the judges and lawyers that 
fell into their hands. This insolent demagogue obliged the 
nobility and gentry to do homage to him on their knees, and 
ordered the earl of Suffolk's head to be immediately struck 
off for ^fusing to submit to this indignity. To remedy these 
disorders .which, from so many different quarters at once, 
threatened the destruction of all social order, it became neces* 
sary, that private persons should endeavour to save them- 
selves and their country from the impending danger* On this 
occasion, Henry Spencer, bishop of Norwich, signalized his 
courage and conduct ; and immortalized his name. Thinking 
it his duty to do something more than offer, up prayers in this 
season of anarchy, this courageous prelate put himself at the 
head of a few loyal- subjects, and attacking the rebels, defeat- 
ed them with a terrible slaughter. The publican of Norwich, 
and a priest, the leaders of the rebels, were both taken prison- 
ers. The former was beheaded on the spot, and the latter was 
sent to London to receive the reward of his crimes. A for- 
midable army was raised to preserve the tranquillity of the 
country* The charter granted to the revolters of Essex was 
revoked, and the guilty were brought to justice. It is said 
by Rapin, that besides those who fell by the sword, about 
15,000 died by the hand of the executioner. These proceed- 
ings appear tinctured with severity ; but desperate cases re- 
quire' desperate remedies. It can scarcely be doubted, that 
the people had many and just causes of complaint ; but their 
mode of seeking redress was illegal and ruinous ; and* the 
whole of their conduct was marked with extravagance and 
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cruelty* The abolition of villainage was also perhaps, in that 
age, impracticable. An ignorant and semi-barbarous people 
are not in a moment made fit for the assumption of freedom, 
in their own mode. The progress of liberty must be gradual, 
and the minds of men must be; enlightened, before they can 
be capable of estimating its blessings, or of exercising its pri* 
vileges. ' 

This dreadful commotion of an outrageous populace was 
the most important event of Richard's reign. The remain- 
ing part exhibits a continued series of extravagant expenditure ; 
of arbitrary measures ; and various other kinds of misman- 
agement, which terminated in the deposition and death of that 
unfortunate prince* Henry, son of the duke of Lancaster, 
having been banished and deprived of his paternal inherit- 
ance, returned into England, while Richard was absent in Ire- 
land. The whole nation, weary of the despotism and luxu- 
rious extravagance of the king, and his favourites, declared 
for Henry, now duke of. Lancaster. Richard was deposed, 
A. D. .1399, after a reign of twenty-two years, and soon af- 
ter, either starved to death or murdered in Pontefract castle, 
in the thirty?fourth year of his age. 

The resources of the kingdom- appear to have been, in this 
reigit, very, considerable. Large armies were speedily, raised ; 
and money was levied by every mode of extortion. Besides 
the ample- supplies granted by parliament, Richard had con- 
stant recourse to loans, or rather extorted grants ; and almost 
every nobleman, prelate, and rich burgess . in the kingdom, 
was, at one time or. other, obliged to lend him money, al- 
though it was well known that he never intended repayment* 
By his extravagant dissipation and luxury, he was reduced to 
such straits as obliged him to pawn hi§ crown to the city of 
London for 2,000/. With all these expedients, the military 
sometimes could not be paid* and were therefore suffered to 
live at discretion, and ravage the country which they were 
raised to defend. 

. Richard is said to have daily maintained in his palace, 
$,000 persons; 300 are said to have been employed in his 
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kitchen, and a proportionate number in the queen's apartment. 
In treating of any thing that is extraordinary, writers are 
too often prone to exaggerate, but there must be something 
really uncommon to excite and authorise their exaggerations* 
All agree that Richard's court* as mare splendid than that of 
any of his predecessors ; for /even his inferior domestics were 
clothed like noblemen. This extravagant luxury, together 
with his arbitrary measures, precipitated this unfortunate mo- 
narch into ruin, and deprived him of a crown, which he had 
worn with too much ostentation. In his reign, how even, 
many good laws were enacted in favour of commerce, the 
woollen manufacture, and the herring fishery* 

On the deposition of Richard, Henry duke of Lancaster, 
his cousin, succeeded to the vacant throne, A. D. 1S99. The 
reign of this prince affords few interesting materials for his* 
lory. In this compendium, of which the design is to exhibit 
die progress of nations rather then the intrigues of courtiers, 
the eabak of individuals or panties, the transactions of Hen- 
ry IV* cannot occupy much space. His foreign wars were 
attended with no decisive consequences; but plots and conspira- 
cies at home, agitated his reign, and suspicions, too often well 
grounded, embittered his life. His crown which had been 
acquired by methods, not generally approved, and preserved 
by shedding a torrent of noble blood, sat uneasy on hie head* 
Its preservation employed all his thoughts, and he carefully 
avoided all occasions by which it might be endangered* His 
prudent policy, in tins respect, was the grand characteristic 
of his reign. The conspiracies formed, for the purpose of 
wresting the sceptre from his hand, induced htm to shew 
great regard to the clergy, in order to attach to his interest so 
powerful a body. Ever desirous of shewing his seal for the 
church, he had the disgrace of being the first English mo* 
narch that condemned heretics to the* flames. 

The opinions of WicWiffe first published towards the end 
of the reign of Edward HI. had so rapidly spread, that their 
prevalence appeared, to the clergy, extremely alarming* In 
the reign of Richard II. a general license for imprisoning 
heretics had been obtained by the bishops ; but the parliament 
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hfed caused it to be revoked. As the penally of imprisonment 
did not seem sufficient to check the propagation of the new 
doctrines, Henry earnestly recommended to his parliament 
the care of the .concerns of the church, and through the influ- 
ence 4af the court and the clergy, an act was passed 3d* Hen* 
ry IV. for the burning of obstinate heretics. This statute 
was no sooner obtained, than the ecclesiastical court condemn- 
ed William Sawtree, a priest of London, who, being deliver* 
td over to die secular arm, was burnt alive, by virtue of the 
king's writ. This man was the first who fell a victim to in- 
tolerance. Henry IV. died A. D. 1413* 

Henry V. his son, succeeded him. His reign was pro- 
ductive of more glory than benefit to the English nation* 
The first act of his government was to call a parliament at 
Leicester, in which a sapguinary statute was enacted, obliging 
all the magistrates of England to bind themselves, by an oath, 
to exert all their power to exterminate heretics. A war with 
France was proposed, and resolved on. This renewal erf hos- 
tilities with that kingdom, appears to have been first deter- 
mined on by Henry and the clergy. The commons had, in 
the late reign* proposed the appropriation of a considerable 
part of the ecclesiastical revenues to the exigencies of the 
state ; and they now again revived the project. The prelate* 
could, therefore, devise no better expedient for diverting 
the impending storm, than the renewal of the contest with 
France ; not only for the recovery of the provinces wrested 
from England, but also for the prosecution of the king's 
claim to the crown. . The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an 
elaborate speech, exhibited the > numerous grounds of com* 
plaint wliich the nation had against France ; and the indis- 
putable right of Henry to the crown of that kingdom, as heir 
*$d fuceespor of Edward III. He represented the saliquf 
law as a chimera, and declared it to be a contradiction to the 
law of nature and of God, adducing, in corroboration of his 
arguments, the decision in favour of die daughters of Zelo* 
phehad, relative to their paternal inheritance. He recalled 
to their remembrance the glorious successes of Edward, as 
evidence of the Divine approbation of his cause % but ascribed 
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the subsequent disasters to the sins of the English ; which, 
although they drew vengeance on the nation, could not inva- 
lidate the claims of that prince, and his successors, to the 
crown of France* He reminded them, that the state of affairs, 
in that kingdom, presented an opportunity peculiarly favoura- 
ble to the undertaking. Then addressing himself to the king, 
he exhorted him not to look at the difficulties, but at the glory 
of a conquest, which would render him the most powerful 
prince of Europe ; and finally, he concluded, that to promote 
so glorious an enterprise the clergy would give him a larger 
subsidy than had ever been granted to his predecessors. This 
speech of the archbishop had the desired effect ; the war with 
France was resolved upon; subsidies were granted; and 
measures concerted for carrying the king's designs into exe- 
cution. 

The affairs of France were, at that time, in a situation 
which offered extraordinary advantages to an invading enemy* 
The reigning king, Charles V. was afflicted with a species of 
lunacy which, although he had some lucid intervals, rendered 
him unfit to govern a nation. The Dauphin was of a violent 
- disposition, and inexperienced in public affairs. Paris exhi- 
bited a scene of extreme disorder ; and France was split into 
parties ; all classes of people were divided in their attach- 
ments, and all parts of the kingdom agitated by the factions 
of the court. In this state of affairs, Henry thought, that he 
could scarcely have more than one half of the French nation 
to contend with. His reputation for piety, according to the 
ideas of that age, was established by his readiness to extir- 
pate heresy, and to consent to the extension of those disgrace- 
ful laws of the preceding reign, which ordained the burning 
of men's bodies for the good of their souls. Nothing there- 
fore remained to be done, but to exhibit to the world his 
martial abilities. 

Henry having mustered his forces for this grand expedi- 
tion, the embarkation took place on the 18th August, 1415, in 
1500 ships ; the army consisting of about 50,000 men. With 
these he landed on the 21st at Havre de Grace ; and, after a 
short siege, made himself master of Harfleur. The memora- 
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We battle of Agincourt, fought shortly after, under circum- 
stances of extreme disadvantage on the side of the English, 
is esteemed one of the most brilliant actions recorded in his- 
tory. .The French historians allow that the superiority of 
their forces was in the proportion of three or four to one. 
But in another respect their advantages can scarcely be calcu- 
lated, being healthy and vigorous, while the English were ge- 
nerally ill with the dysentery; and not only emaciated by 
sickness, but also exhausted with fatigue. To counterbalance 
this disparity, one circumstance, of no small importance, must 
be taken into view ; the fatal error of the constable D' Albret, 
commander of the French army, in choosing for the field of 
battle a contracted spot of ground, which prevented him from 
extending his front, and deprived him of all the advantages 
he might have derived from superiority of numbers, and es- 
pecially from his cavalry. Being master of the country, he 
might have brought the enemy to action in a more open 
place, where it would not have been difficult to surround 
their whole army. Henry, in this battle, performed acts of 
personal valour equal to those of the most renowned heroes, 
and appears, indeed, to have displayed more of the soldier 
than the general ; fighting on foot at the head of his men ; 
rushing in among the thickest of the enemy ; and seeming 
to forget that on his fate that of his army depended 

In this memorable battle many noblemen and officers of 
distinction, with 10,000 private soldiers, were left dead on the 
field. The loss of the English was inconsiderable. A plun- 
dering party being mistaken' for a rallied body of the enemy, 
obliged Henry to give orders to kill the prisoners, who are 
said to have been more numerous than the whole English - 
army. On discovering the mistake, the order was instantly 
countermanded, and a stop put to its execution ; but numbers 
had already fallen victims to this fatal measure of necessity. 

After the memorable victory at Agincourt, the fortune of 
the war continued, in general, favourable to the English ; but 
without any of those striking incidents which attract the at- 
tention of posterity. At last, after a variety of sieges, skir* 
mishes, and negotiations, a treaty was concluded at Troys, in 
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which it was agreed, that the king of England should marry 
the princess Catherine, daughter of the king of France ; and 
that he should have the government of the kingdom, with the 
title of regent, during the life of his father-in-law, and be re- 
cognised as lawful heir to the crown. This treaty, which 
excluded the Dauphin from the succession, being made with 
only one of the two factions which divided the kingdom, did 
not terminate the war* One half of France still remained un- 
conquered; and although the king of England was in posses- 
sion of Paris, the southern provinces adhered to the party of 
the Dauphin. After two years more employed in hostilities, 
Henry died at Vincennes, A. D. 1422, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, after a glorious reign of about nine years and 
a half; having committed the administration of affairs in 
France to the Duke of Bedford, and the regency of England 
to the Duke of Gloucester, during the minority of his son, 
who was then an infant of nine months old. 

In making a comparison between the achievements of Ed. 
ward III. and those of his great-grandson Henry V. in their 
expeditions against France, it must be taken into considera- 
tion, that the former had to contend with the whole force of 
the united kingdom, while the latter was only opposed by a 
part of its strength. The enterprise of Edward must, there- 
fore, be looked upon as more arduous. Henry's success was, 
in a great measure, owing to his dextrous management of the 
different parties that divided the kingdom, and his negotiations 
advanced his interests more than his victories. Both their 
enterprises, however, were extremely prejudicial to England 
as well as to France. They exhausted the resources of the 
former, and desolated many of the finest provinces of the lat- 
ter ; arid had they proved ultimately successful, would have 
involved in their success the ruin of England. At this day 
we, as distant spectators of those mighty projects, which so 
long attracted the attention of Europe, may, without difficulty, 
estimate their possible, as well as their actual, consequences, 
and, did not innumerable instances convince us, how much 
mankind are dazzled by the splendour of glory and conquest, 
we should be surprised at the short sighted policy of Eng- 
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land, and perhaps also of France, at those remarkable periods. 
The parliament of England voted immense sums j soldiers 
from all countries were hired by Edward, and paid with Eng- 
lish money. The nation exhausted its wealth in an under- 
taking, for which its only reward, in case of success, was to 
see England made a subordinate province of France. The 
French, at the same time, as obstinately persisted in excluding 
the king of England from the succession to their crown, and 
in preventing a union between the two kingdoms, of which 
France would have reaped all the benefit. France, in the 
event of the union, would, from her natural advantages, and 
her more immediate connection with the general politics of 
Europe, have become the seat of government. Paris would 
have been the capital of the united monarchy, and thither the 
nobility of England would have been attracted, while Lon. 
don, deprived of the presence of the sovereign, and the resi- 
dence of the court, would have sunk into a provincial city, 
instead of being the metropolis of a great empire. In this 
point of view it is difficult to decide, which of the two nations 
committed the greatest political error, the English in pro- 
moting, or the French in opposing Edward's succession, and 
the consequent union of England with France. In the reign 
pf Henry V. the same scenes were renewed, and the same re- 
marks may be applied to their political tendency. 

The revenue of England, at the time of Henry's great ex- 
pedition, amounted to no more than 56,966/. To pay the ex- 
penses of his formidable armament, he was obliged to pawn 
Ws jewels for money to be paid out of the next year's sub- 
sidy on wool. The year following, the like want of money 
obliged him to exact a loan from the Italian merchants settled 
in London ; in short, he was obliged to borrow from every 
source. At this time Holborn, now one of the finest streets 
in the metropolis, was a highway, so miry, and so difficult for 
carriages, that the king caused it to be paved at his own ex- 
pense. 

Henry VI. at the age of nine months, succeeded his father, 
and his long reign is rendered remarkable by his misfortunes, 
rather than his misconduct. The death of Henry V. was, in 
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less than two months, followed by that of Charles VI. king of 
France ; a circumstance which produced a total alteration in 
the state of affairs. The Duke of Bedford lost no time in 
Causing young Henry to be proclaimed king of France, at 
Paris, and then, breaking the great seal, he caused a new one 
to be made, on which were engraved the arms of England 
and France, with the tffigies of the young king, holding in 
each hand a sceptre. The Dauphin, at the same time, as- 
suming the regal title, was crowned at Poictiers, Rheijns being 
then in the possession of the English. Thus Henry VI. 
and Charles VII. at the same time, bore the title of king 
Of France ; and, during the space of thirty years, disputed 
the possession of the throne. Ever since the treaty of Troys, 
there had been in France two kings, two queens, and two 
Courts, and the whole kingdom was divided between the con- 
tending parties. That of Charles was, for some time, nearly 
annihilated by the abilities of the English regent ; but that 
extraordinary political phenomenon, the Maid of Orleans, 
almost miraculously turned the scale. The successes of 
Charles occurred with astonishing rapidity, while the English 
experienced continual disasters. The death of the duke of 
Bedford, the most accomplished prince of his time, added to 
the defection of the duke of Burgundy, completed the ruin 
of the English cause in France. 

The peculiar misfortune of England was her internal dis- 
union. The Wng had married Margaret of Anjou, a prin* 
cess of great spirit, haughty temper, and implacable in her 
resentment The duke of York, the most powerful subject 
in England, was descended, by the mother's side, from Lionel, 
an elder son of Edward III. and prior in claim to John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster* from whom the reigning king was 
descended. Mindful of this priority, he lost no opportunity 
of forming a party, in order to assert his right. The ill suc- 
cess of the English arms in France, excited a general mur- 
mur. The country was exhausted with taxes, and the people 
were tired of a war productive of nothing but disaster and 
national impoverishment. After a great deal of intrigue and 
political manoeuvre, the duke of York threw off the mask, and 
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openly asserted "his claim to the crown, in which he was sup- 
ported by the famous Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, com- 
monly Called the king-maker. This nobleman possessed the 
greatest landed estate in England, and, consequendy, had the 
greatest number of vassals ; and his extraordinary abilities 
contributed to render him exceedingly formidable. The queen 
vindicated her own and her husband's right ; and assembling 
an army, gave battle to the party of York ; but she was de- 
feated. A parliament being assembled, undertook to com- 
promise the matter, by enacting, that Henry should enjoy the 
crown during his life, and the duke of York be his successor. 
The queen protesting against this arrangement, which ex- 
cluded her issue from the throne, retired to the northern part 
of the kingdom, levied an army, anil, in the year 1460, fought 
the battle of Wakefield, in which the duke of York was de- 
feated and slain. His son, afterwards Edward IV. immedi- 
ately prepared to revenge his father's death, and gained several 
victories over the king's forces. The queen defeated the 
great earl of Warwick in the second battle of St. Albans $ 
but did not dare to enter London, where Edward was received 
and proclaimed king, A. D. 1461. Henry having neither abi- 
lities nor inclination for military affairs, the queen had the 
whole management of the war ; she found means to raise ano- 
ther army in the north, the command of which she gave to 
the duke of Somerset, while she and the king remained at 
York in expectation of some favourable result. The battle 
of Towton, in Yorkshire, fought 29th March, A. D. 1461, 
was one of the most bloody and desperate conflicts recorded 
in the annals of civil war. Great exertions were made by 
both sides ; but victory at last declared for Edward. As no 
quarter was given, the slaughter was almost incredible ; his- 
torians compute the number of slain at above 36,000. A 
great storm of snow which fell early in the day, and blew full 
in the face of the Lancastrians, is thought, by some, to have 
greatly contributed to their defeat/ This civil war was car- 
ried on with a degree of animosity and sanguinary cruelty, 
Scarcely paralleled in history* In battle, quarter was seldom 
given; and, if any persons of rank were made prisoners, they 
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were in a few hours led to execution. After this decisive de- 
feat, Margaret and her husband fled for refuge into Scotland, 
where they met with a generous protection ; and, by conces- 
sions made to the Scots, raised another army ; but meeting 
with successive defeats, the unfortunate Henry was, at last, 
carried prisoner to London* 

Edward IV,, having been crowned on the 29th June, sent 
the Earl of Warwick on an embassy to the king of France, 
to ask the sister of that monarch in marriage ; but while this 
affair was negotiating, he fell in love with, and married the 
lady Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Grey. The eari having 
been successful in his negotiation, considered the conduct of 
Edward as an unpardonable insult to himself, and resolved 
to hurl him from a throne, to which he had so effectually 
contributed to advance him. This design he nourished in 
his mind for the space of about three years, before he met 
with an opportunity sufficiently favourable for its execution. 
Having raised a strong party, he expelled Edward from the 
throne. This prince having been taken prisoner, was so for- 
tunate as to make his escape, and at last, with great difficulty, 
got out of the kingdom, and took refuge in Holland, where, 
for some time, he lived in great poverty and distress. The 
Earl of Warwick drew Henry from his imprisonment in the 
Tower, and that prince, who was, during his whole life, the 
sport of fortune, was, with great solemnity, again proclaimed 
king of England. 

Edward, after remaining some time in exile, found means 
to equip a small force, of about 2000 men, with which he 
landed in Yorkshire. His little army was soon increased by 
the accession of numerous adherents, and Edward, advancing 
southward, entered London, without opposition, resumed the 
functions of royalty, and made Henry once more his prison- 
er. The Earl of Warwick, marching towards London, was 
abandoned by the Duke of Clarence, which reduced his af- 
fairs to so desperate a state, that no alternative was left be- 
tween victory and irretrievable ruin. Edward marched out 
of the capital to prevent Warwick's approach. The memo- 
rable^ battle of Barnet, fought 14th of April, A. D. 1471 > 
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nearly put an end to the terrible contest, which had so long 
desolated the kingdom. The Earl of Warwick was there de- 
feated and slain. Shortly after, Edward defeated another 
body of Lancastrian forces at Tewksbury, and made Queen 
Margaret prisoner, together with her son Edward, who, as 
well as his father, king Henry, then confined in the Tower, 
are said to have been murdered by the Duke of Gloucester. 

The remainder of Edward IVth's career was a scene of 
gallantries and tragedies. Towards the end of his reign he 
seemed inclined to renew the old claim of the kings of Eng- 
land to the crown of France. He was making preparations 
for a war for that purpose, when he was arrested by the hand 
of death, in the forty-second year of his age, A. D. 1483. 

This tumultuous and troublesome period, which continued 
during the whole life of Henry VI. whose infant reign was a 
scene of unsuccessful hostilites with France, and whose ma- 
turer years were embittered by an unprosperous civil war, was 
productive of scenes, which, in an eminent degree, shew the 
insufficiency of greatness to confer happiness. Henry, at his 
accession, being king of both England and France, seemed 
placed at the summit of human greatness ; yet no prince ever 
experienced more striking vicissitudes of fortune. The times 
were peculiarly unpropitious, and his abilities were not adapt- 
ed to the difficult situation in which he was placed. To have 
been born heir to a crown was Henry's greatest misfortune. 
His wife, Margaret of Anjou, after long maintaining a des- 
perate contest, with almost unparalleled magnanimity, expos- 
ing herself in the field, and performing all the duties of a 
^sovereign, and a general, at last saw herself, deprived of her 
husband and her son, a prisoner in the hands of her implaca- 
ble enemy ; from which situation she was at last delivered by 
her brother, the king of France, by the payment of a large 
ransom. The adventures of Edward were so extraordinary, 
as to resemble those of romance. He was proclaimed king 
in London, while the head of his father was still exposed on 
the walls of York. As to the qualities of his mind, he had 
great talents and great vices. With regard to his military 
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abilities, it is sufficient to say, that in every battle where he 
commanded in person, he was victorious. 

The most glorious circumstance of Edward's reign is the 
introduction of printing into England, by William Caxton. 
The state of learning in England, as well as in other coun- 
tries, required such an invention to facilitate its acquisition and 
diffusion ; if we credit what some authors affirm, that the fif- 
teenth century was, of all others, the most rude and illiterate, 
and that some bishops could neither write nor read. These 
extraordinary assertions, however, are extremely suspicious ; 
and indeed, can hardly be reconciled to reasonable credibility. 
That the commencement of this century was a season of ex* 
treme ignorance may be allowed ; but towards the middle, or 
at least the conclusion, it was marked by a great revival of 
learning, and the appearance of many learned men on the con- 
tinent ; although it must be admitted that, in England, the in- 
testine commotions had been extremely unfavourable to its 
advancement* 

Edward IV. left, by his queen, two sons, of whom the eld- 
est, Edward V. was about thirteen at the period of his fa- 
ther's decease. The duke of Gloucester, their uncle, procured 
the exclusion of the children of Edward from the succession, 
and himself to be placed on the throne ; having first had the pre- 
caution to put to death all the nobles who appeared likely to 
oppose, his ambition. Whether the young king and his bro- 
ther were murdered by his direction in the tower, as general- 
ly asserted by historians, is a problem, which, at this distance 
of time, adtaits of no certain solution. The odium however, 
of this re$l or supposed murder, was extremely prejudicial 
to Richard, and created a strong feeling against him in the 
minds Qf his subjects. In the meanwhile Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, sole representative of the house of Lancaster, then an 
exile in France, carried on a secret correspondence with the x 
friends of Edward IV. and proposing to marry his daughter, 
was at last encouraged to invade England with only 2,000 
foreign troops. These being joined by about 7,000 English 
and Welch, and Richard approaching at the head of near 
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i 5,006 men, a battle was fought at Bosworth, near Leicester, 
in which that usurper, after displaying extraordinary acts of 
personal valour, was left dead on the field. 

This battle terminated the contest between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, which had cost the lives of above 100,000 
Englishmen ; caused the extinction of a great number of no* 
ble families ; and almost extirpated the posterity of Edward 
III. It being thus happily ended, Henry was immediately pro- 
claimed king by the victorious army, and his election was 
soon after confirmed by the parliament. 

Henry VII. having ascended the throne, A. D. 1485, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. and united 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster. His reign, however, ■ 

was continually disturbed by plots and rebellions. One Lam- 
bert Simnel assumed the name and character of the earl of 
Warwick, and Perkin Warbeck personated the duke of York, 
second son of Edward IV. and claimed the throne. The va- 
lidity of their pretensions will ever remain a historical prob- 
lem. The most probable opinion is, that they were instruments 
of deep laid design. But nothing is certain, except that they 
gave Henry serious alarm, and endangered his throne ; and 
that Perkin, having been captured, was confined in the tower, 
and being taken while endeavouring to escape along with the 
young earl of Warwick, the latter was beheaded, and the for- . 
mer terminated on the gibbet, his singular career. 

The* most important and memorable event of Henry's reign, 
if we consider its consequences to posterity, was the act of 
parliament of 1492, which gave liberty to the barons, and all 
other possessors of landed property, to sell or mortgage their 
estates, without fine or licence from the crown. The great 
barons were impoverished by their continual commotions, and 
their extravagant expenses ; and monied property, acquired 
by industry and trade, was chiefly in the hands of common- 
ers. The act was, therefore, agreeable, as well as advantage- 
ous to all parties. The wealthier commoners had the oppor- 
tunity of vesting their money in land, and the nobility had 
the means of disengaging themselves from incumbrances, and 
of living in greater splendour, and repose. Landed property 
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passed from one hand to another, without the transfer of those 
dangerous privileges, which had often been so fatal to the hap* 
piness of their possessors, as well as to the safety of the sove- 
reign, and the tranquillity of the nation. The baronial powers 
were gradually weakened, and the subsequent increase of com- 
merce, together with its natural consequence, the influx of 
wealth, effected an important change in jthe feudal system* Du* 
ring the space of some eenturies, the course of events had been 
preparatory to this change. The crusades had, throughout all 
Europe, contributed to carry off numbers of turbulent spirits, 
and to strengthen the power of sovereigns ; while they tend- 
ed to introduce into the western countries a variety of arts^ 
with more extensive views of* geography and commerce. In 
England especially, the civil wars had exceedingly contributed 
to facilitate die introduction of a new order of things. Great 
numbers of the nobility had been swept away by the sword ; 
multitudes ruined by confiscations ; and many great families 
became extinct. After the reign of Edward IV. few traces 
are found of those feudal powers, so formidable to the crown; 
although the people were not yet in a state of complete eman- 
cipation. 

Henry VII. employed all the means of raising money, that 
policy could suggest, atid his two ministers, Empsom and 
Dudley, extorted great sums from the -people* At his death, 
he was possessed of 1,800,000/. or 2,700,000*. of modern 
money ; an enormous sum at that period, when the* mines of 
America were scarcely begun to be wrought. His parsimo- 
nious prudence, indeed, was the reason why the riches of the 
western continent were not his own ; for Columbus applied 
to him for his patronage in the enterprise which he meditated, 
and sent his brother to London for that purpose. What 
would have been the consequences had Henry adopted the 
proposal, or what the present condition of England, had the 
possession of Mexico and Peru fallen to her share, it is im- 
possible to conjecture. A plan of so hazardous a nature, 
where the expense was certain, and the profits doubtful,' wad 
ill suited to the wary disposition of this monarch ; hut the 
encouragement of Cabot, a Venfctian> who, m 1498, discover* 
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ed the main land of North America, was some reparation of 
a fault, the result of contracted viewa and short sighted 
policy. 

Pilgrimages were much in vogue in the fifteenth century* 
In A. D. 1428, licences were granted to captains of vessels 
to carry out 9 16 persons, of whom 200 went from London* 
and the shrine of St* James de Compostella, at that time the 
fashionable resort, was the object of their visit. Five hun- 
dred and twenty persons went on the same errand, A* D. 
1433 ; and the year following, no fewer than 2,460: in the 
year 1445, licences were granted to 2,100. The mode was 
to licence the masters of ships to carry out a certain number of 
pilgrims, who were obliged to take an oath not to do any 
thing prejudicial to England, nor to carry with them more 
gold or silver than was necessary for their reasonable expen- 
ses. This, however, would be no inconsiderable quantity, as 
many of the pilgrims were persons of distinction. The ex- 
penditure of those from England was, perhaps, more than 
compensated to the English nation, by the shrine of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, which constantly drew a far greater num- 
ber of foreign devotees from all parts of Europe, than ever 
resorted from England to St. James de Compostella.* These 
circumstances are curious characteristics of the men and man- 
ners of the times. 

Henry VII. died in 1509. A consummate prudence was 
visible in every transaction of his life. Nurtured in the 
school of experience, and taught by the misfortunes of his 
predecessors, he had learned every lesson of circumspection. 
Though his narrow policy, and his averseness to hazardous 
speculations, deprived him of the glory, and his kingdom of 
the advantages, resulting from the first discovery of the new 
world, yet his reign is, upon the whole, one of die most im- 
portant in the English annals. It was also remarkable for 
that singular disease called the sweating sickness, which, du- 
ring the six weeks that it continued, from the middle of Sep- 
tember to near the end of October, swept away vast mult}- 

• And. Hist. Com. vol. 1. p. 4*6 and 455. 
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tudes of people. He first established the Guards distinguish* 
edby the name of Yeomen, 

Henry VIII. succeeded his father, and entered on the exer- * 
cise of royalty, with all the advantages to be derived from 
nature or fortune. He was not quite eighteen, his father had 
given him a liberal education, and he was a considerable pro- 
ficient in the learning then in vogue, which consisted chiefly 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, and scholastic divinity. Young, 
vigorous, and master of a richer treasury than any other prince 
of Europe, be neglected all these advantages, and dissipated, 
in ostentatious parade, the immense riches amassed by his fa* 
ther, without performing any thing great or beneficial to the 
national interest, except the establishment of a royal navy, 
instead of the naval armaments which, in former reigns, 
used to be raised by the sea ports. The diminutive size of 
the French and English vessels, during the preceding centu- 
ries, has already been remarked; their increased magnitude! 
since the discovery of the compass, which caused longer vqy- 
ages to be undertaken, and more especially since the introduc- 
tion of artillery into the system of naval warfare, is a curious 
subject of historical notice. In the year 1512, the memorable 
epoch from which the commencement of the naval establish- 
ment of England may be dated, we find a list of seventeen 
ships from seventy and upwards, to 500 tons ; besides the 
Regent, the largest vessel, before that time ever built in Eng- 
land, of 1000 tons burden, and manned with 700 men. This 
attention of Henry to the naval defence of his kingdom, me- 
rits the warmest approbation of posterity ; and had he shewn 
an equal concern for the extension of commerce, and the ac- 
quisition of colonial possessions, his measures would have 
been complete. But his vanity engaged him too much in con* 
tinental affairs, and he neglected to improve Cabot's discove- 
ries, and the commercial advantages which a new world pre- 
sented to the spirit of maritime enterprize ; and suffered both 
the East and West Indies to be seized upon by Portugal and 
Spain. He was constantly employed in wars, or negotiations, 
on the continent, and generally duped by all parties. His 
conduct, in all these affairs, was directed by Wolsey's views 
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of advancement to the papal throne. But, after having long 
made the king the tool of his ambition, this minister was at 
last disappointed ; and, instead of reigning at Rome, was strip- 
ped of his immense possessions in England. 

Henry was an instrument in the hand of Divine Providence 
for the annihilation of the exhorbitant power of the papal see ; 
but he cannot be considered as a meritorious agent in the re- 
formation* During part of his reign, he was the champion of 
" the popes, and the great asserterof their authority. About 
the year 1521, he wrote a book " On the Seven Sacraments," 
against Luther, by which he obtained the title of Defender 
of the Faith. In this work he displayed all his theological 
learning, Leo X. spoke of it in the highest terms of applause, 
and pronounced it equal to the works of St. Jerome or St. 
Augustine. Indeed, whatever might be the merits of the 
composition, the subject alone was sufficient to insure his ap- 
probation, and it was not surprising that a book, written by a 
great king, in support of papal authority, should be highly 
extolled by a pope. Though Henry afterwards rejected the 
supremacy of the see of Rome, he continued, to the end of 
his life, the implacable enemy of the reformation. Infatuated 
by vanity, and accustomed to entertain the, most exalted opin- 
ion of his own wisdom and learning, he considered his judg- 
ment, as the standard of right and wrong. Expecting his 
subjects to go as far as himself in matters of faith, and no 
farther, he indiscriminately condemned Protestants and Ca- 
tholics to the flames ; the former, for believing too little, and 
the latter too much ; and, in all his religious arrangements, 
proved himself a bigot, and a tyrant. 

He divorced his queen Catherine, who had been the wife 
to his brother Prince Arthur ; but whether from scruples of 
conscience, or love for Anne Boleyn, is not easy to determine. 
*After his separation from the queen, he espoused Anne Bo- 
leyn, but his attachment to the latter was not of long continu- 
ance ; upon a slight suspicion of her constancy, he caused her 
to undergo a mock trial, and put her to death. His marriage 
with lady Jane Seymour, the very next day after the execution 
of the object of his former desires, manifested a heart devoid 
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of feeling. Queen Jane, dying in child-bed of Edward VL. 
he married a fourth wife, Anne, sister to the Duke of Cleves. 
Being dissatisfied, he obtained a divorce, and dismissed her, 
with a pension of 3000/. per annum. Catharine Howard, 
niece to die Duke of Norfolk, was next advanced to the royal 
bed, which, to her, proved a step to the scaffold. She suffer- 
ed, shortly after, on a charge of incontinence ; but whether 
true or false, the arbitrary mode of proceeding, on these oc- 
casions, during this reign, renders it impossible to ascertain* 
His sixth, and last wife, was Catherine Parr, who, by her dex- 
terity in managing his temper, had die good fortune to sur- 
vive him 5 after having narrowly escaped being brought to the 
stake, on suspicion of favouring the reformation. During 
this sanguinary reign, much of the noblest and best blood of 
England was shed on the scaffold* 

Henry VIII. died A. D. 1547. He was a generous en- 
eourager of literature and the arts ; but the benefits accruing to 
the kingdom, from his reign, were owing rather to the remote 
consequences, than to the immediate effects of his measures. 
Of these scarcely any, except his encouragement of learning; 
the incorporation of Wales with England ; and his attention 
to the royal navy, seem to indicate any truly patriotic design. 
With regard to the reformation, it would be a violation of 
truth to ascribe to him any merit* He never deviated one 
tittle from any essential article of the church of Rome ; ex- 
cept his denial of the papal supremacy ; and he persecuted, 
with implacable fury, the followers of the new religion. His 
quarrel with the pope was entirely personal. In rejecting the 
papal infallibility, he established his own ; and his subjects, in 
being freed from the control of the Roman pontiff, were sub- 
jected to a power at home still more imperious and danger- 
ous. If the reformation had proceeded no farther than he 
advanced, or intended to advance it, England would have 
been still catholic. One of the great benefits resulting from 
this religious revolution, is the enfranchisement pf the human 
mind, from the shackles of spiritual despotism ; but, under 
Henry's system, freedom of thought was the high road to the 
gibbet or the stake. 
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Notwithstanding the despotism of this reign, manufactures 
and commerce gradually increased ; and the suburbs of Lon- 
don were embellished and extended. 

The suppression of the monasteries, and the seizure of 
their property by Henry, brought a great portion of the na- 
tional wealth into circulation ; and conduced to the interests 
of commerce, and the consequent prosperity of the king- 
dom. 

At the establishment of Christianity^ monastic institutions 
Were of great utility in propagating its doctrines. Amidst 
the uncivilized ignorance of the Gothic ages, the monks 
were the preservers of the remains of ancient learning ; and, 
indeed, most of the learned men of those unpropitious times, 
arose among the religious orders, who, by their sequestration 
from the world, obtained leisure for literary pursuits, while 
the public veneration afforded them security. During several 
ages, they had also been the principal promoters of agricul- 
ture, and, in England, had essentially contributed to tht 
draining and cultivation of the fens, and other waste grounds* 
They had also been equally serviceable to travellers ; as, du- 
ring many centuries, the monasteries were the only places, 
which afforded lodging and entertainment. The neighbouring 
poor also found a supply for their necessities from their plen- 
tiful kitchens. In the sixteenth century, when commerce be- 
gan to increase, and wealth to be diffused ; when the intro- 
duction of printing had facilitated the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; when a multitude of causes were concurring to intro- 
duce a new order of things in Europe, monastic institutions 
began to lose their utility. Since that period, the increased 
operations of the same causes has rendered these establish- 
ments, still less congenial to the state of modern times. Into 
countries professing the reformed religion they have neve* 
been admitted ; and in some Roman Catholic countries, they 
are totally abolished ; in others, their numbers have been di- 
minished ; and, in all, they have lost great part of that respect 
and veneration, which piety, superstition, or a sense of their 
utility, formerly excited. 

At no very distant period, their total extinction through- 
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out Europe is probable. In their early suppresion, Henry 
was actuated by personal, rather than patriotic motives ; and- 
the advantages accruing to posterity from this, as well as 
from most of his other measures, seem to be the remote, 
rather than the direct and necessary consequences of a well 
conceived plan of enlightened policy. 

The reign of Henry VIII., taking place in the first period 
of general improvement which followed the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America, &c, is remarkable for 
the introduction of numerous articles of convenience, or lux- 
ury, formerly unknown in England. Pins, apparently a tri- 
fling article, were first manufactured in this reign. Muskets, 
also, were invented about this time, although cannon had 
been in use from the middle of the fourteenth century.* A 
variety of exotic fruits and vegetables, now naturalized, were 
first brought into England. Horticulture received many im- 
provements ; and the houses of the nobility began to assume 
a better appearance. 

. Edward VI., at only nine years of age, succeeded Henry 
VIII. A. D. 1547 ; and his uncle, the earl of Hereford, af- 
terwards Duke of Somerset, a zealous patron of the reforma- 
tion, was constituted regent. During the short reign of this 
prince, the great revolution in the religious system of the na- 
tion was, by the zeal of Cranmer and other prelates, estab- 
lished* In proportion as the reformers acquired power, they 
imbibed the spirit of persecution ; adopted the maxims of 
Rome, and employed fire and faggot when argument failed* 
Joan Boucher, an English woman, convicted of adhering 
to the opinions of the German anabaptists was, at archbishop 
Cranmer V instigation, sentenced to the flanies. A Dutch- 
man was also burnt, two years subsequent, on the same ac- 
count. He was a man of exemplary piety, and suffered with 
perfect composure. s 

The king haying fallen into a consumption, which precluded 
all hopes of recovery, the Duke of Northumberland had the 
address to procure the marriage of his fourth son, lord 

• And. Hist Com. vol. 2. p. 45« 
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Guilford Dudley, with Jane Grey, who stood next in succes- 
sion, after the princess Elizabeth. - His next step was to in* 
duce the dying king to exclude the two princesses, his sisters ; 
and to nominate the lady Jane his successor* The security 
of the reformed religion was the argument by which he pre- 
vailed upon Edward to make so unconstitutional an arrange- 
ment, which proved the ruin of those, whom It was designed 
to raise to the throne. The. death of the king soon followed, 
in the sixteenth year of. his age, and the seventh, of his reign. 
He was, for his years, a prodigy of genius aafd learning, and his 
virtues were equal to his talents* (What was transacted amiss 
by him, during his reign, his tender age excuses. He was a 
zealous promoter of the reformation^ but his zeal was tern* 
pered with moderation ; and he considered every species of 
persecution as contrary to the precepts of the gospel. In the 
affair of the poor woman, already mentioned* who was burn- 
ed for heresy, he gave unequivocal proofs .of the goodness of 
his heart, and of his abhorrence of persecution* Historians: 
inform us, that he was with the greatest difficulty prevailed 
upon by Cranmer to sign the warr&nt for her execution, 
which he did at last with tears in his eyes, telling the arch** 
bishop that, if he did wrong, it was in deference to his au- 
thority, and that he should expect him to answer for it before 
God. This celebrated prelate probably recollected these 
words, when he himself became the object, instead of the 
agent, of persecution ; and was, by a relentless bigot, con- 
demned to the flames to which he himself had so liberally 
consigned others. 

The t death of Edward VI. was immediately followed by 
the exaltation of Jane Grey, whom her £ather*-in-law, the 
duke of Northumberland, caused to be proclaimed queen ; 
but the bulk of the nation recognizing the rights of the prin- 
cess Mary, the hopes of the Northumberland party were dis- 
appointed. Lady Jane, whose accomplishments and literary 
attainments, at an early period of life, caused her to be con- 
sidered as a prodigy, was hurried from the throne to the 
scaffold ; and, in the seventeenth year of her age, met her 
fate with resignation and firmness. Her melancholy end, its 
VOL. vi. 17 
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well as that of her husband, lord Dudley, excited universal 
regret; but the execution of the duke, himself, whose ambi- 
tion had been the sole cause of their misfortunes, was viewed 
without emotion. 

Mary, daughter of Henry VIII4 and elder sister of Ed- 
ward VI., being firmly seated on the throne, made the re* 
establishment of the catholic religion the principal object of 
her attention. She proceeded in the most cruel and sangui- 
nary manner, and chose for her instruments persons whose 
hearts were, like her own, steeled against every sentiment of 
compassion. The bloody Bonner, bishop of London, with 
die unprincipled Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, were her 
most active agents in the diabolical business of persecution. 
Historians disagree m regard to the number of victims im- 
molated during this bigotted and sanguinary reign ; but all 
acknowledge it to have been considerable. Among these, 
were the pious and venerable bishops Ridley, Latimer, and 
Hooper, with many other persons, eminent for learning and 
piety. Archbishop Cranmer was also, at last, brought to the 
stake. The fall of this eminent man, respectable from his 
high ecclesiastical station, so venerable for his age, his learn- 
ing, and various accomplishments, shows the instability of 
fortune, and the fury of persecution. Besides the eminent 
personages, above-mentioned, numbers of human sacrifices, 
consisting of victims of all ranks, and both frexes, were, in 
every part of the kingdom, offered at the shrine of intole- 
rance.* Mary died of a dropsy, A. D. 1558, in the sixth 
year of her reign. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, at the age of twenty-five ; and although 
surrounded with the most discouraging circumstances, her 
prudence enabled her to overcome all difficulties, and rendered 
her reign one of the most memorable of those recorded in his- 

• The descendants of the Rev. John Rodgers, one of these martyrs, are 
numerous* in New England. The circumstances of his martyrdom, with a 
plain engraving of himself burning at the stake, have been annexed, ever 
since, to primers, which have been the school books of hundreds of thou- 
sands in the United States. 
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tory. The first remarkable act of her administration was the 
re-establishment of the reformed religion, in which she suc- 
ceeded with a facility that would appear astonishing to any 
one who had not observed, with attention, the occurrences of 
the three preceding; reigns. Of 9,400 beneficed clergymen^ 
in England, only about 120 refused their assent to the refor- 
mation. An accurate observer, of the moral world, consider* 
ing how soon the reformation, established in the reign of Ed- 
ward VL was suppressed by Mary ; with what, facility the 
religion of the church of Rome was again overturned by Eli* 
zabeth; and with what wonderful rapidity the nation passed 
from one religion to the other ; will find himself at a loss to 
discover, what were the prevailing opinions and sentiments of 
the people of England, with regard, to religious matters. From 
a variety of circumstances it appears that, during this fluctu- 
ating period, the enlighteped part of the nation was divided 
into four classes, consisting of those, who, totally indifferent in 
regard to religion, to&k the, earliest opportunities of declaring 
for the system which was likely to prevail; those who were 
unsettled in opinion ? weary of the <papal authority, and yet 
desirous of retaining the greatest part of the doctrines of the 
Romish church ; and those who were conscientiously and zeal- 
ously attached to the Romish, or to the reformed religion* 
Those who were sincerely zealous for the complete establish- 
ment of either the *>ld or thetiew system, were the least nu- 
merous j and thus, the transition from one religion to the 
other was comparatively easy* 

Philip II. king of Spain, made proposals of marriage to 
Elizabeth, soon after her accession ; but she,, not thinking it 
prudent to excite the enmity of so powerful a monarch, dex* 
terously avoided the match, without extinguishing his hopes, 
by a positive refusal, until she had thoroughly established her- 
self in her dominions, and assured herself of the affections of 
her subjects, Philip, baffled in his negotiations, resolved to 
attempt by landing a powerful army in England, to annex it 
to the Spanish dominions. His situation, at the time when he 
projected this invasion, was such as furnished a variety of 
motives, not only to induce the undertaking, but to flatter him 
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with the hope of success The preceding year, Drake had de- 
stroyed a whole fleet of transports at Cadiz, laden with am- 
munition and naval stores ; he also ravaged his western coast f 
insulted Lisbon, and took a rich carrack, laden with treasure, 
and papers of great importance. Cavendish had, also, in the 
same year, committed great depredations on the Spaniards in 
the South Sea, having taken nineteen vessels, some of which 
were richly laden. His prizes were esteemed the richest that 
had eVer been brought into England. Philip, provoked by 
these hostilities on the part of Elizabeth, harboured a secret 
and violent desire of revenge. His ambition, and the hopes 
of extending his empire, were much encouraged by the pros- 
perous state of his affairs ; by the conquest of Portugal ; the 
acquisition of the East Indian commerce and settlements ; and 
the yearly importation of vast treasures from America. Be- 
sides his highest glory was connected with the most earnest 
solicitude for the support of orthodoxy, and the extermination 
Of heresy. As the power and credit of Elizabeth were the 
chief bulwark of the Protestants, he hoped, by subduing 
that princess, to acquire the immortal renown of re-uniting the 
whole Christian world in the Catholic communion. Above 
all, his indignation against his revolted subjects in the Nether- 
lands, instigated him to attack the English, by whom they 
were encouraged and supported. Thus circumstanced, Philip 
was determined, by one bold effort, to acquire that ascendancy 
in Europe, to which the present greatness and prosperity of 
the Spaniards seemed so fully to entitle them ; and,he, there- 
fore proceeded immediately to the execution of his ambitious 
project. When his resolution was formed, every part of his 
extensive empire resounded with the noise of armaments. 
Measures were taken in all the ports of Sicily, Naples* Spain, 
and Portugal, for fitting out such a fleet and embarkation, as 
had never before been equalled in Europe. The military pi»e- 
parations in Flanders, were no less formidable. Troops were 
collected from all quarters for reinforcing the duke of Parma, 
and an army of 54,000 men were assembled in the Nether- 
lands, which was kept in readiness to be transported into Eng- 
land, in boats tod fiat-bottomed vessels, previously prepared 
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and conveniently stationed, for that purpose. This celebrated 
armament, to which the Spaniards had given the name of the 
invincible armada, commanded by the Duke de Medina Cceli, 
sailed from the Tagusthe 3d June, 1588. 

The whole nation was in an alarm at the prospect of a Spa- 
nish invasion. Elizabeth, with the. heroism of a Boadicea, 
put herself at the head of her army, professing her firm pur* 
pose to lead them herself into the field,, and rather to perish 
in battle, than survive the ruin and slavery of her people. 
44 JLet tyrants fear," said she, " I have always so behaved my- 
self that, under God, I have placed my chief est strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects. I 
know I am but a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart 
of a king, and of a king of England too ; and think foul scorn 
that Parma, or Spain, or any prince in Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realms.'' 

. The Spanish armada had been but a few days at sea, when 
a violent storm damaged their ships, and dispersed them in 
such a manner, that they were unable to rejoin until they 
reached the Groine, which was appointed for their first place 
of rendezvous. On their arrival in the channel, they were 
attacked by the English fleet, commanded by admiral lord 
Howard, who had under him Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins, 
the most able seamen of the age. The result was that the 
Spanish fleet, defeated and harassed for several days, at last 
anchored off Calais in so shattered a state, that the Prince of 
Parma would not embark the troops under his command ; 
considering it to be no less than exposing them to certain de- 
struction. The armada, being constantly annoyed by the Eng- 
lish, who sent their fire ships among them, and did incredible 
damage, the Spanish admiral, as well as the prince of Parma, 
found invasion impracticable. The whole fleet, therefore, 
steered to the northward, was pursued by the English, and 
suffered so much from tempests, that the duke of Medina re- 
turned to Spain with only sixty, out of a hundred and thirty 
ships, of which his fleet originally consisted. Qn this occa- 
sion a medal was struck, with this motto, " Afflavit Deus et 
dissipantur." Philip, as soon as he heard of the disastrous 
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event, fell on his knees, and rendering thanks, expressed his 
joy that the calamity was no greater. The Spanish priests, 
who had frequently foretold the infallible success of this holy 
crusade, perplexed to account for the victory which had been 
gained over the Catholic monarch by excommunicated here- 
tics, at last discovered that all the calamities of the Spaniards 
had proceeded from their allowing the infidel Moors to live 
among them* The first English newspaper, entitled the 
" English Mercurie," was printed during the time of the 
Spanish armada; the first number, dated the 33d of July, 
1588, is still preserved in the British Museum. The Spa- 
niards lost above 10,000 men in this expedition. The event 
of it inspired the English nation with such confidence, that 
their fleets, instead of dreading the naval power of Spain, be- 
gan to carry the war to her own shores, and to attack her ma- 
ritime provinces in every part of the globe*. . . 

It is impossible to form any conjecture with regard to the 
extent of the danger to which England would have been ex- 
posed, if the Spaniards had made good their landing, with the 
whole force which they intended to bring into the field* The 
Spanish army could not have consisted of more than 50,000 
men. This number does not appear sufficient to have accom- 
plished the conquest of England. It is, however, well known, 
that the queen and her council were under no small .apprehen- 
sion of the event. The most judicious as well as vigorous 
measures were adopted, for the defence of the kingdom ; but 
it does not appear that the whole national force exceeded 
90,000 men, which was about double that of the enemy.* 
But it must be considered that the Spanish troops, especially 
those in the low countries under the prince of Parma, were 
all veterans, and universally acknowledged to be the be$t sol- 
diers in lLurope, andthatprince the most accomplished general* 
Her majesty's council therefore, wisely considering the dan- 
gerous consequences that might result from hazarding the fate 
of the kingdom, on the doubtful event of a battle, gave orders 
that, wherever the Spaniards might land, every thing of value 

• Tindal's Notes on Bapui, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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or use should be removed, and the country laid waste, so that 
they might obtain no provisions, except such as they had 
brought with them for die expedition. The fears of govern- 
ment were soon dispelled by the spirit of patriotism which 
seemed to pervade all classes of the people, and the alacrity 
with which the nation brought forward its resources. The 
only circumstance which threatened to be fatal to the kingdom, 
was the naval superiority of Spain ; for if the Spaniards had 
remained masters of the seas, Philip might, and undoubtedly 
would, have poured army after army into England, until he 
had accomplished the conquest of the country, or rendered it 
an entire scene of desolation. The defeat of this tremendous 
armament ensured not only the immediate, but also the future 
safety of the island ; for the ill success of that expedition gave 
a mortal wound to the superiority of Spain on the ocean, then 
so formidable to all Europe ; while it laid the foundation of 
the naval greatness of England. s 

This was the great crisis of Elizabeth's reign. From this 
important epoch she rose superior to all difficulties. By a 
train of skilful negotiations with foreign states, she so regu- 
lated the balance of Europe, as to give her liberty to encou- 
rage navigation, promote die commerce, and regulate the ij*» 
ternal policy of her dominions. The depression of Spain, 
the increase of the English navy, and the extension of com- 
merce, were the main objects of her politics. 

The various changes taking place in the commercial, as 
^well as the political state of Europe, at this period, required 
a multiplicity of new regulations* Every kind of profit on 
the loan of money, had, by the church, been invariably con- 
demned as unlawful* Usury, however, which was formerly 
a term of the same import with the present idea of interest, 
although considered as sinful, was every where practised* and 
in many cases gave rise to most extravagant extortion. As 
this was not less prejudicial to the public, than moderate interest 
ia conducive to commercial advantage, the extravagant usury 
of the Jews, who sometimes extorted thirty, forty, or even 
fifty per cent, from their debtors, formed always one of the 
principal complaints of the nation against that people. The 
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Jews, however, were long tolerated in England by the Nor- 
man princes, whose power over them was considered as abso- 
lute. Their iiyes and fortunes being at the king's disposal, 
their wealth served as a resource in any extraordinary emer- 
gency. They were suffered to fleece the people, and the go- 
vernment fleeced them at its pleasure. The first law in Eng- 
land authorising the taking of interest, was enacted in the 
thirty-seventh Henry VIII. which limited it to ten per cent. 
This statute, however, was repealed by the reformers of the 
reign of Edward VI. but in that of Elizabeth, legislators 
were more enlightened. That princess, superior to the super- 
stitions of former ages, and considering the vast quantities of 
money or bullion brought into the country by an extended 
commerce, resolved to remove every impediment to the free 
circulation of the national wealth. In the thirteenth of her 
reign, an act was passed reviving that of Henry, allowing in- 
terest to be taken, and limiting it to ten per cent. 

England was now making rapid strides towards universal 
commerce. The last day of the seventeenth century was sig- 
nalized by the formation of the English East India Company. 
Until that time, the Oriental trade had been in the hands of 
the Portuguese, who were then subject to Spain. Factories 
were then established, by the English, in the islands of Am- 
boyna, Sumatra, and Java, as well as in India, China, and 
Japan. It would be impossible minutely to trace the exten- 
sion of commerce, or the growth and multiplication of manu- 
factures, in all their varieties and ramifications. Knives were 
first made in England by Thomas Matthews,, of London, 
about A. D. 1563 ; and, in 1577, pocket watches were intro- 
duced from Germany. The prodigious increase of trade, 
causing a proportionate influx of money, an unprecedented 
luxury was introduced. Splendid feasts were also much in 
fashion, and great improvements were made in the style of 
building. In remoter times, and particularly those of Henry 
II. Edward III. and Richard II. the luxury of the great 
was not less extravagant, than in the reign of Elizabeth. But 
it was then confined to a narrower circle, and could only be 
displayed by the prelates, nobles, or a few opulent citizens* 
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In the age now tinder contemplation, wealth began to be 
more diffused; and luxury, in consequence, more visible 
among the other classes of society. The condition of the 
lower orders of the people was still far from being envia- 
ble ; for the feudal bondage was not entirely abolished. In 
the year 1574, the queen granted a commission to the lord 
treasurer, to compound with the bond men and bond wo- 
men attached to the manors, belonging to the crown ; and 
to grant them freedom for such sums of money as might 
be agreed on between the parties. The revenues of the 
crown were, during this reign, augmented to nearly 200,000/. 
per annum; more than three times their amount in that of 
Henry V. About the year 1580, coaches were first introdu- 
ced by the earl of Arundel. 

As commerce and wealth increased, the suburbs of Lon- 
don were greatly extended, and either through apprehensions 
excited by the frequent returns of the plague, or some other 
reason, the queen, by the advice of her council, published 
a proclamation A. D. 1550, prohibiting the erection of any 
new buildings within three miles of the gates of the city, and 
forbidding more than one family to inhabit each house. In 
1593, the parliament passed an act of the same import, with 
an additional clause, prohibiting the inclosure of the common 
and waste grounds within three miles of London. This4ast 
clause seems to indicate, that the prevention of diseases, by 
keeping up a free circulation of air, was the object of those 
prohibitions. 

In regard to foreign affairs, and to every thing relating to 
the navigation and commerce of her subjects, the reign of 
Elizabeth exhibits a masterly system of politics; but she 
was not friendly to liberty. The examples of her predeces- 
sors may be alleged as some excuse for her conduct ; but it 
is certain that she adhered too much to their maxims. In 
religious matters, her conduct was too much marked with in- 
tolerance, and, in this respect, bore too great a resemblance 
to that of her father and sister, Henry VIII. and Mary. 
The laws for enforcing conformity, and denying to the puritans 
liberty of conscience, the birthright of every rational being, 
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were the disgrace of her reign, and exhibited the monstrous 
spectacle of a protestant inquisition. 

During her long and prosperous reign, the administrar 
tion of government insensibly assumed a more regular a&d 
settled form. Men began to reason, and to speculate. 
Though, in many respects, an age of darkness, still it waft 
an age of inquiry ; and the thick clouds, which had so long 
obscured the human faculties, were now visibly dispersing. 
The essential powers of government could net be exercised, 
but with the concurrence of the people. They were net, in- 
deed, much in the habit, but still they possessed the power, of 
making a formidable and effectual resistance to the will of the 
sovereign. Of this the queen was not unapprized. Amid 
the jealous and incessant solicitude, which she discovered, to 
preserve the prerogatives of the crown, and the haughty Ian* 
guage which she was prompted, both by pride and policy, oc- 
casionally to adopt, may be discerned a secret dread of in* 
Volving herself in any serious quarrel with her parliaments. 
When the commons shewed any symptoms of vigour and de- 
cision, it was her invariable policy to recede : and so well- 
timed and gracious were those occasional concessions, that 
the established authority and reputation of her government 
were no wise impaired by them. Her great object was to 
preserve the affections of the people at large ; and she never 
suffered a dispute to continue so long, or to become so.seriOBS, 
as to interest the feelings of the nation in the support of their 
representatives. She made it justly a subject of boast, in 
one of her speeches, that she had never parted with a parlia- 
ment in anger. 

Her treatment of the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, 
who had, by the promise of a safe and honourable asylum, 
been induced to take refuge in her dominions, has greatly 
tarnished the glory of Elizabeth. It is well known that 
notwithstanding all her professions of friendship, she detained 
that unhappy princess eighteen years a prisoner, and then, 
under a pretence that she aimed at the crown, caused her to 
be beheaded. One of the best internal regulations of this 
princess was the system of laws for the relief of die poor. 
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These laws were first instituted in her reign, before which s 
period, the infirm and the aged, who were in a state of indi- 
gence, had no other resource than the voluntary assistance of 
the charitable and humane. 

It is not difficult to perceive that the successes of Eliza- 
beth's reign, were owing to a favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances, assisted by her own prudence and great political 
abilities. The improvement of navigation, the increase of 
commerce, and the revival of learning, as well as the reforma- 
tion of religion, had preceded her accession to the throne. 
These circumstances she turned to the best advantage, and 
neglected no opportunity, which they presented, for advan- 
cing the prosperity of her kingdom. She placed national re- 
ligion on a more permanent footing than it had been for some 
time. She encouraged learning, and her court was the most 
learned in Europe. This celebrated princess died A. D. 
1603, in the seventieth year of her age, and was succeeded 
by James VI., king of Scotland, the son of Mary Stuart. 
His accession, by putting an end to those frequent wars be- 
tween the two kingdoms, which had produced so many 
scenes of desolation and carnage, constitutes an important 
era in the history of Great Britain. James was not desti- 
tute of good natural abilities, but he had formed erroneous 
notions of the regal office, and conceived too high an opin- 
ion of his own dignity, learning, and political knowledge. 
It was his misfortune to ascend the English throne with a 
strong impression on his mind, that he had a right to claim 
those unconstitutional powers, which Elizabeth and her pre- 
decessors had occasionally exercised, and which a variety 
.of causes had prevented the people from opposing. In 
the long and destructive contest between the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster, most of the ancient nobility were cut 
off, and the people were disposed to suffer much, rather than 
involve themselves in the horrors of civil war. Thus the 
whole nation, during the reigns of the Tudor family, was in- 
clined to a kind of passive submission, and too readily acqui- 
esced in those arbitrary measures, by which the administra- 
tions of Henry VIII. Mary, and Elizabeth, were distinguish - 
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ed. The glory of Elizabeth's reign, in particular, had 
thrown a splendid veil over her despotism, and rendered her 
the idol of the nation. The advancement of knowledge and 
learning, during her administration, had tended to generate 
enlarged notions and liberal sentiments ; while the extension 
of trade had produced a vast increase of property. The 
English, therefore, at the end of her reign, were not the same 
people, as at its commencement. To make a just estimate 
of the change of national circumstances, and consequently of 
national character, little more is requisite than to contrast the 
two periods, at which Henry VIII. and James ascended the 
throne. In the former we see a nobility exhausted, depressed, 
and impoverished by civil wars ; illustrious families extin- 
guished ; confiscations multiplied ; a commonalty yet in a 
a state of villainage and indigence ; and the nation in a situa- 
tion most favourable for the establishment of arbitrary power : 
in the latter, we contemplate a people enriched by commerce ; 
enlightened by science ; and beginning to enjoy some degree 
of liberty. James seems not to have duly considered the 
change which had already taken place in the minds and con- 
ditions of men, nor to have possessed that dexterous facility 
of accommodating his measures to circumstances. His pa- 
cific reign does not abound with many great political events. 
The fate of the brave and learned Sir Walter Raleigh, sacri- 
ficed to the interests and influence of Spain, is of all other 
events of his reign, that which reflects the greatest disgrace 
on his memory. 

James's system of finance consisted, principally, in devising 
methods of raising money by monopolies, and other unconsti- 
tutional methods. He was continually jarring with his par- 
liament, on whom he could not prevail to furnish money to 
supply his demands ; and from these contests originated the 
two parties, afterwards known by the names of Tories and 
Whigs ; the former for the court, and the latter for the peo- 
ple. In the house of lords, the Tories had the preponderancy ; < 
but the popular party was the Strongest among the commons. 
One incessantly laboured to enlarge, the other to retrench .the 
royal prerogative ; and both went too far in their views and 
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their efforts. The parties, which were formed in this reign, 
produced all the calamities of the next ; and that sprit of dis- 
affection, which the conduct of this prince was too well cal- 
culated to excite, burst out with all its virulence, under the 
government of his son and successor* 

Certain indications appeared very early after the accession 
of the Scottish monarch, that new maxims of government 
were adopted. In the very first parliament, summoned by 
James, he scrupled not to assert that he was an absolute king ; 
and that all their privileges were derived from his grant. 
His extravagant ideas of the nature of the kingly office, dis- 
played themselves in supposing that, at his accession, peace 
was ipso facto restored between the English and Spanish 
monarchies, merely because amity subsisted between him- 
self and the king of Spain, previous to that event. The 
same absurdity of intellect, operating upon the same loftiness 
of disposition, led him to confound the union of the two 
crowns, with a union of the two nations ; for he maintained, 
•that his subjects, born in either kingdom, after his accession, 
were, of consequence, naturalized in both. He openly asserted 
it to be sedition in subjects, to dispute what a king might do 
in the height of his power. 

A parliament was summoned by him in 1613 ; but he dis- 
solved it, in great wrath, after a very short session, on account 
of the apparent disposition of the house of commons to re- 
strain certain abuses of the prerogative. After which he con* 
tinued to govern for some years without parliaments ; when 
being reduced, by his imprudent prodigality, to extreme dis- 
tress, he was constrained to call one, A. D. 1621. A violent 
rupture soon, ensued, inconsequence of a remonstrance, which 
the house had the boldness to present to the king, respecting 
the business of the palatinate, and the negotiation there carry- 
ing on for the marriage of the prince of Wales, with the Span- 
ish infanta. The indignation of James, at this unexpected, 
and unwelcome interference, knew no bounds. He reprimand- 
ed the house with great vehemence and acrimony, for pre- 
suming to debate on things so far above their reach and capa- 
city. He absolutely forbade them from meddling with these 
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deep matters of state ; contemptuously applying to them the 
vulgar proverb, " Ne sutor ultra crepidam." He condescend- 
ed, however, to assure them, that though their privileges were 
derived from the grace and permission of the sovereign, yet 
*o long 9& they kept themselves within the limits of their 
duty, he should maintain them inviolate* The commons im- 
mediately voted that the liberties, franchises, privileges, and 
immunities of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of die subjects of England. The 
king, on receiving this information, sent for the journals of 
the commons, and, with his own hand, tore out this resolution 
of the house ; and not choosing to venture another meeting, 
after this outrage, he immediately dissolved the parliament. 
Several of the most popular members were afterwards com- 
mitted to prison, and a proclamation was issued, absolutely 
prohibiting all discourse concerning these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. Two years after this, the king, pressed by his ne- 
cessities, once more issued a summons for a new parliament. 
In his speech, at the opening of the session, he so far descend- 
ed from his former loftiness, as to state to the house bis 
causes of complaint against the Spanish court ; and to ask 
their advice respecting the disposal of his son in marriage-**- 
that identical point, which he had forbid the last parliament, 
ia the most peremptory manner, to presume to make the sub- 
ject of their deliberations. He also voluntarily offered, that 
the money, voted for the purpose of carrying on the proposed 
war against Spain, should be paid td a committee of parlia- 
ment, and entrusted entirely to their direction and manage- 
ment. He had now sufficiently shown his weakness and timi- 
dity ; and it required but little sagacity to see the great aug- 
mentation of authority and influence, which must accrue to 
parliament from such conduct. In this state of things the 
king died, and the sceptre devolved to his son Charles. 

The reign of James I. is remarkable for the great 
abundance of theological contests which it produced ; and in 
these disputes with ecclesiastical casuists, the monarch some- 
times distinguished himself in a manner which excited, among 
his contemporaries, a high opinion of his polemical abilities* 
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He certainly possessed a very considerable stock of kern* 
ing, and his Treatise on Demonologia was, in that age, 
held in great estimation; but a modern reader will not, 
from its perusal, form a very exalted opinion of his phi* 
losophy. „ 

In his time, the navigation and commerce of England eon* 
tinned to increase; and his administration contributed to the 
solid advantage of the nation. Colonies were, in bis reign, 
first established in America* James, without intending it, 
laid, in the woods of America, the foundation of a system of 
government, more favourable to civil and religious liberty, 
than the world ever before exhibited ; and of a flourishing na- 
tion, which, in less than two centuries, was the second coon* 
mercial power on the face of die globe* 

One of the most beneficial projects, planned and executed 
in this reign, was the conveyance of water, from the vicinity 
ef Ware, to London, by the New River ; a work of incalcu- 
lable utility to the metropolis, and suitable to the grandeur 
and wealth of ancient Rome, when in the zenith of its glory* 
It was, according to our best historians, about the year 1625, 
and the last of this reign, that hackney coaches first began to 
ply in die streets of London. James died, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, after having reigned over England tw enty- 
two years. 

Charles I. succeeded his father under a combination of 
unfavourable circumstances. The parties, which had been 
gradually acquiring strength, were ripened into maturity ; and 
sow began to throw off every disguise. The factious spirits of 
that time considered every procedure of government as an act 
of tyranny. Many of Charles's proceedings savored too much 
of despotism : he laid arbitrary impositions on trade, which 
many of the merchants, members of the House of Commons, 
refused to pay ; and the House itself protested against those 
proceedings* The king dissolved the parliament, and after- 
wards imprisoned some of its members* On the other hand, 
a revolutionary spirit pervaded the nation* Religious fanati- 
cism combined, with political insubordination, to spread its 
Waleful influence over the minds of the people, and eventually 
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to convulse the state. Charles presuming on the precedents 
of former reigns, when circumstances were totally different, 
adopted maxims not suited to the new state of affairs. The 
arbitrary maxims and speculations of the father, were, by 
the son, fatally for himself, reduced to practise, and per- 
vaded every department of the government. Mr. Hume 
himself is compelled to acknowledge that, in numerous in- 
stances, the laws of the land were openly and notoriously vi- 
olated. "Liberty was totally subverted, and an arbitrary 
and -despotic authority exercised over the kingdom . n The 
whole tenour of his conduct evinced, that the great spring of 
afi his actions was an eager and intemperate desire- to eman- 
cipate himself from every species of control ; and he ven- 
tured to pursue his dangerous projects, at a time when the 
weak and arbitrary conduct of his father had occasioned the 
principles of government to be more canvassed, and better un- 
derstood, and all ranks of people were making daily acces- 
sions of power and consequence, as well as knowledge. His 
government grew every day more unpopular. To complete 
his misfortunes, he suffered himself to be directed by the 
counsels of Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, who advised 
him to persecute the puritans, and introduce episcopacy into 
Scotland. On this, the Scots, having formed secret connex- 
ions with the disaffected English, levied an army in August, 
A. D. 1640, and invaded England. In this war the king 
was so ill served, that he found himself obliged to agree to an 
inglorious peace with his subjects, who, having made them- 
selves masters of Newcastle and Durham, forced him to 
comply with all their demands. A rebellion broke out also 
the next year, in Ireland, where the Protestants, without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, or condition, were made the subjects of 
a general massacre ; and the malcontents of England took 
great pains to fix on Charles, the improbable imputation of 
favouring the rebels, and encouraging those barbarities. 

Charles hastened the approach of his misfortunes, by the 
rash measure of going, in person, to the House of Commons, 
and demanding that lord Kimbolton, sir Arthur Haselrig, 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hollis, and Mr. Shroud 
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should be apprehended; but these members, being previously 
apprised of his intention, had made their escape. This act of 
the king was considered as high treason against the people ; 
And the Commons being determined on an open rupture, re- 
jected evety offer of satisfaction. Things were how drawing 
to a crisis ; Charles departed to the north, and, resolving to 
have recourse to arms, erected the royal standard at Notting- 
ham, where he was joined by many of the nobility and gen- 
try of the neighbouring country ; and soon saw himself at 
the head of a numerous army, of which he conferred the 
command on the earl of Lindsey. A great part of the land- 
ed interest adhered to the royal cause. The parliament, on 
the otner hand, were favoured by most of the trading towns ; 
but its principal resources lay in London, where men and mo- 
ney were raised with astonishing rapidity. The pulpits of 
the metropolis resounded with inflammatory sermons ; and 
preachers were found to be the best recruiters for the army 
of the parliament. At the commencement of the war, the 
royalists had the ascendancy, and the earl of Essex being 
made general for the parliament, the first battle was fought at 
Edgehill, in Warwickshire, October 23d, 1642, in which, al- 
though both parties claimed the victory, the advantage was 
evidently on the king's side. The best judges of military opera- 
tions, and those who had the most perfect knowledge of circum- 
stances, at that period, are decidedly of opinion, that Charles 
was guilty of a fatal error in not immediately advancing to Lon- 
don, after this action ; and that, by adopting so decisive a mea- 
sure, he might Jiave at once ended the war. The presbyterian 
party had hitherto predominated in the parliament, which con- 
tinued its sittings at Westminster ; but the independents jiqw 
began to make a figure, and to gain the ascendancy. Atjthe 
head of this party was the famous Oliver Cromwell.* 

* Disputes about religion had a great agency in promoting the .civil con- 
tests of this period. In 1643, an assembly of divines was summoned, by 
an ordinance of parliament, to meet at Westminster, for settling the 
government and liturgy of the church of England. This assembly con- 
sisted of 121 divines, and 30 laymen, celebrated for piety and learnings 
By their advice, alterations were made in the 39 articles. The alterations 
VOL. V*. 19 
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The war continuing with great animosity, two battles were 
fought near Newbury, one 20th September, 1643, and the 
other 27th October, 1644. In both the advantage inclined to 
the side of the royalists. The king was also successful in 
many other of his .operations. The kingdom was in a de- 
plorable situation : some counties, towns, and families, de- 
clared for the parliament, and others for the king ; and the 
principal places in the kingdom were, alternately, conquered, 
and frequently plundered, by the contending armies. Except 
the metropolis, the great source of parliamentary strength, 
the whole kingdom exhibited a scene of anarchy; and as 
counties and towns, in the same vicinity, were frequently in 
the hands of opposite parties, the hostile garrisons ravaged, 
in a merciless manner, the surrounding country. The royal- 
ist garrison, at Newark, plundered the country as far as to die 
gates of Lincoln and Nottingham ; while the troops in the 
service of the parliament, who were masters of the two latter 
places, extended their ravages throughout their respective 
neighbourhoods. In various other parts, similar scenes were 
displayed, as the theatre of war was not confined to a parti- 
cular district; its horrors extended throughout the whole 
kingdom. This partial exhibition will give a just idea of the 
miseries of the people, at this calamitous period, and teach 
posterity to deprecate the evils of civil war, and to set a just 
value on political union, and internal tranquillity. 

agreed upon, chiefly respected doctrinal articles, and were designed to ren- 
der their sense more determinate in favour of Calvinism. They also set 
aside the liturgy, and, in its stead, established a new directory for worship, 
bf which prayers, without prescribed forms, were recommended. This as- 
sembly sat above .five years ; during which time they had 1163 sessions. 
Their principal works were, a Directory fo* Public Worship ; a Confession of 
Faith ; a Larger and Shorter Catechism. These have, ever since, been of 
standard authority among presbyterians in Scotland, the north of Ireland, 
the United States of America, and also among the congregationalists in 
New England' ; and aire very generally used, particularly the Shorter Cate- 
chism, in the instruction of their children. Nothing written during this 
time of civH and religious contest, has had such an extensive and perma- 
nent circulation, as this concentrated system of theology, contained in short 
answers to 10? Questions. 
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The war had continued two years, and the royaBsts had, 
in general, bee* successful. From the best computations, 
Charles had ao fcwet than 209,000 men in die field, in His dif- 
ferent armies, and as the forces of the parliament could not be 
greatly inferior, England, at this momentous crisis, displayed 
the horrible spectacle of from 300,000 to 400,000 of her sons 
employed in butchering one another. 

The first fatal .Mow which the king's army received, was at 
M aistom Moor, f uly 2, A. D. 1644, Where, through the im- 
prudence of jinnee Rupert, the royal army was defeated, with 
the loss of 4,000 killed, and 4 500 prisoners. A treaty was, 
after this, set on foot at Oxbridge ; but came to nothing. 
The rigid adherence of Charles to those maxims, which had 
so .greatly contributed to plunge him into difficulties, was no 
small impediment to the success of the negotiations. His 
gp-afed misfortune, Airing the whole course of his war, seems 
fc> have fee.6n the oraer-fuliug power of counsellors, who were 
unwilling to make any concessions ; and yet never took any 
deriaivie measures to tertwnate the corttest by arms. A strange 
irresQlutton, at that time, prevailed in the councils of the 

After *he failure of the negotiations of Uabridge, the Mngf a 
affairs grew .daily move desperate. Saving lost the greatest 
P^rt of &s towns and fortresses, he received, at the decisive 
battle of Naseby, June 14, 164*, the fatal blow, which extin- 
guished all his hopes of success. The Scotch army, which 
ifeepqj&ftQaont ted calted hi to their assistance, was then be- 
ifegfeg Newark. Charles perceived that his most loyal ad- 
^ereptevseeing ht* case to he desperate, began to think it pru- 
cjLejtifto make tfaeir peace ; he, therefore, found it necessary to 
tpkf sotHe measures for his oufcn safety; In this critical state 
of *>is aims, he adopted the fetal expedient of taking refuge 
W*&*he Scots, and delivered himself up to the army before 
New**. The Scojs, not suspecting the tragical consequences 
tbajtw&^e &> ensue, put the king's person into the hands of 
commfes*QQefs, sent from London for the purpose of taking 
him Jttto their charge. In consequence of this treaty between 
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the Scots and the parliament of England, the former received 
the sum of 400,000/. which was due to them for arrears. 

The political life of Charles may here be said to terminate ; 
for, after this time, he was no longer an actor on the public 
theatre ; but a prisoner is the hands of his enemies, by whom 
his fate was already determined; The remainder of the tra- 
gedy is too well known. The ruling party rejected every 
idea of negotiation with their royal prisoner. Having, there- 
fore, erected a court of justice, the king, after an extraordi- 
nary trial, of which history had not then afforded any prece- 
dent, was condemned to be beheaded. The sentence was exe- 
cuted before his palace at Whitehall, on the thirtieth of Janu- 
ary, 1649. Thus fell Charles I. in the forty-ninth year of his* 
age, and the twenty-fourth of Jiia reign. He died with the 
fortitude of a hero, and the resignation of a Christian. 

Charles was endowed with many virtues and noble qualities* 
He was pious and temperate, a good husband, father, and 
master. In regard to literature, his attainments were consi- 
derable ; and his skill in the liberal arts was far above medio- 
crity. His principal error seems to have consisted in making a 
wrong estimate of the political ideas of the people, whom he 
had to govern. It was only by a dexterous accommodation 
of his measures to existing circumstances, that the parties 
which had, during his father's reign, been growing to maturity, 
could have been successfully managed. 

The parties which convulsed the state, and brought Charles 
to the scaffold, did not expire with him ; but continued to 
exist, in the succeeding reigns, with a mutual and unabated 
animosity. All the writers of those times being evidently 
prejudiced, in favour either of the royal or the republican 
cause, no impartial history of this reign can be found. The 
excessive commendations, which some have bestowed on this 
monarch, and the extravagant calumnies with which others 
have endeavoured to blacken his reputation, are equally to be 
suspected. Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, by his extrava- 
gant attachment to trifling minutiae, and a variety of other 
non-essentials, seemed to regard them as the constituents of 
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religion ; while the puritans condemned things merely indif- 
ferent, as sinful, idolatrous, and damnable. Khurboth par* 
ties made the worship of the Deitjr tor consist, in the admis- ' 
aidn or exclusion of certain ceremonial forms, and hierarchal 
regulations. The archbishop's intolerance of afi opinions, 
which differed from his own, brought him to the scaffold ; and 
the puritans, to shew that they were not behind htm in bi- 
-gotry, enacted, on the very day of hia execution, an ordinance 
for die abolition of the liturgy of the church of England. 

Such was the all-powerful effect of die various discoveries 
made since the time of Columbus, and of the "spirit of mer- 
cantile enterprize, which the extension of geographical and 
nautical knowledge tad excited, that the trade of England 
still continued to increase; amidst political contentions. Be- 
fore the commencement of the civil war, the suburbs of Lon- 
don were every where extended, especially westward, and a 
great, extent o( ground was covered With new foundations* 
Notwithstanding the interruption* which six yefcrs of civil 
war must have occasioned, the parliament had raised, between 
die years 1641 and 1647, upwards of 4O,00O,0fK) sterling, for 
carrying on the war,, besides what the king had levied in the 
Counties, where his interest predominated.* The distribution' 
of the wealth of Peru and Mexico, was now beginning to' 
produce a visible effect in all the commercial countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The commonwealth being now established on principles 
purely democratical, the parliament omitted no measure, that 
appeared conducive to the perpetual exclusion of regal pow- 
er. The hbuse or" peers being abolished, the parliament, which 
lud consisted of 120 lords, and 513 commons, was reduced 
to about eighty democratical members. Nothing less than 
the terror inspired bv an army, could have overawed the peo- 
ple into submission to such usurpation, or have established a 
power, so extraordinary, in the hands of so small a number 
of persons.f This skeleton of a parliament pretended to re^ 



• And. Hist. Comm. vol. 2. p. 389, and 391. 
t Clarendon, vol. 3, p. 201, and 203. 
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present thcpeofk of EaigMtol, who had netfsr been ccnm&ld; 
mod it is certain, that few persons in the kingdom, were pka*> 
cd to see the sovereign aafthority placed » the hands xrf sash 
representatives. The repebikan government was consequent- 
ly a haee-larcd usurpation ; and equal* subversive of the 
rights of Ac sovereign, and those of die people* Among 
these new governors, there were some aaen of gaeat polktcai 
ahttitbs* THetr assiduity, in conducting public afkirs, w$s 
great j and their exertions far augmenting the nairal strength 
*f England were wonderfully successful. Strutting down 
the fisihfflr a* the royal domains, they constructed a fleet> 
superior ftp any that had yetheen seea on the ocean. 

CromweJl being contftHnfed general of Ac parliamentary 
aripy, wa* .caroptaely successful ip pedoeing btrth indaftd and 
Scaria*d to jQtadtttlQe. r J^e prince of Wales, afterwards 
Cfearte? JJU haiwgheeftpipdft^^ 

fd £f*gte*d with an army, which, instead of heisg^wign^nted, 
Wa»iound,0*hj* arrivjfl* aft Worpsster, to be reduced hy de* 
$ej*i©o,to> twetae «*r thtfftet* thouepnd jfeem and heing theae 
attacked by CromwenVwith ^ fo rce greatly superior, was to* 
ta% defotfetf, with the !»*» of almost aU bis infantry, acid a 
great f&tt pf hif eajfaby* The reduction of Scotland being, 
*qob *$**, completed by genefaj Mopk, the new republic ac* 
quired so gjte^t a reputation, that *U the stales .of Europe, 
either courted its friendship, or dreaded its enmity. The yio? 
tory .at -Worcpsfter, sa it raised the credit and power of Crom- 
well to $tx jewrjb«|a*t J^eight, reduced the prfrice to Jhe great* 
est distress, apd rendered his affairs irretrievable. Having 
heen sq fortunate #a to cnf&e his escape ficoni the battle, 
amidst the general dispersion of his troops, he found himself 
in the heart of England, which to him, was ^hostile country, 
am} exposed to the vigilant search of enemies, from whom he 
cpuld expect no mercy. To re&cb Scotland was, in bis circum* 
Stances, impossible, considering the vigorous search which 
he knew would be. made Qn that road; and even thtre, he 
Could not have found a secure asylum. He was, therefore, 
under the necessity of making his escape to the continent, 
which also seemed imjpr^ttiqaW^ $e tppk the resolution of 
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traveling as far as possible the ftrst night. His next step was 
to disrates afll his attendants, who' would otdy have served to 
reorder hitir riiore discoverable, and to pot hfrhself under die 
direction of a trusty guide, by whom he was conducted 
through by-roads, in the disguise of ar peaaatot. One whole 
day he concealed himself in the top of a tree, which grew m 
the thickest part of a wood; not for from the road on the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire. From- tins station, he could see on the 
road, persons passing who were in search of him, and hear 
their discourse of which he was the subject.* He made it an 
invariable rule, to travel in the night, and to conceal himself by 
various methods in the day* His chief diet was a little bread 
and milk, procured from the farmers or cottagers. At last, 
after having traversed a considerable part of the kingdom' 
through by-roads and circuitous turnings, in every direction; 
he reached Brighthelmstone, in Sussex, where he embarked in 
a small fishing vessel, and on the 22d. October, A. D. 1651, 
arrived safely in Normandy, after two months spent in a se- 
ries of fatigues and dangers, of escapes and adyentures, that 
might constitute the subject of a romance. 

The credit and glory of Cromwell had in the mean time, 
risen to the highest pitch. He was master of the armies of 
the reptrbftc, and consequently of the resolutions of the patBa-» , 
ment. A project wash now formed, which could not fail of 
meeting with his approbation. This was an alliance, or ra* 
h er a union, with the republic of the United Provinces. For 
this purpose, in the year 1651, ambassadors were sent to the 
Hague, to negotiate not barely an Alliance, but such a union, 
as might consolidate Great Britain, sto'd the United Provinces 
into one commonwealth. This proposal was rejected by the 
states ; and the parliament erf England, considering them as 
inclined to favour the royal cause, resolved on a rupture*. 
Cromwell readily gave his consent to the designs of humbling 
ttolland, the only power that was considered as formidable to 
the Etigftsh commonwealth. This system of politics gave 
rise to the famous navigation act ; which was a fatal blow to 

• Qlatendon, vol. 3. p. 320. ] ' 
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the maritime strength of the United States. The substance 
of this act, one of the most, remarkable in the British annals, 
was u That no merchandize either of Asia, Africa, or Ameri- 
ca, including the English plantations, shall be imported into 
England, in any but Engish built ships, belonging to English 
subjects, and navigated also by an English captain, and three 
fourths of the sailors Englishmen ; excepting, however, such 
merchandize, as shall be imported directly from the place of its 
growth or manufacture, in Europe solely. Moreover no fish 
shall be imported into England or Ireland, nor exported from 
thence, nor even from one of the English ports to another, 
but what shall be caught by English fishermen only." The En- 
glish merchants for several years past, had usually freighted 
the Dutch ships for bringing home their merchandize, be- 
cause the freight was lower than that of the English ves- 
sels. They even made use of them for importing the pro- 
duce of the English colonies ; while their own shipping lay 
rotting in the harbours, and their mariners for want of employ- 
ment, at home went into the service of the- Hollanders. By 
this act, therefore, all trade between England and Holland was 
destroyed, as it consisted at that time, almost wholly in freight- 
age. Whatever might be the original views of those who 
framed this act, it must be considered as the foundation of the 
maritime greatness of England. It was, in a great measure, 
the occasion of the first famous naval war, between the two 
most potent republics which the world had ever since those 
of Carthage and Rome. 

The Dutch immediately sent an embassy to London, to so- 
licit the revocation of an act so hostile to their interests. The 
ambassadors were received with marks of respect; but their 
expostulations were answered by demands, which convinced 
them that the parliament had already resolved on a rupture* 
The States, therefore, immediately equipped a fleet of 150 
sail ; and their admiral Martin Van Tromp, one of the bravest 
and most skilful naval commanders in Europe, appeared in 
the channel with forty-five, ships of war. Hostilities being 
commenced, were carried on with great animosity, as well as 
Extraordinary vigour ; and the two contending republics made 
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such tremendous efforts, as astonished all Europe. In the 
space of little more than a year, seven bloody naval engage- 
ments took place ; in the last of which the Dutch suffered an 
irreparable loss, in the death of their brave admiral Van 
Tromp. 

In this war between the two republics, Blake,* Monk, and 
the other English admirals, carried the terror and the glory 
of the English name to every quarter of the globe; while 
Cromwell, at home, was aiming at the sovereign authority, to 
which he at last, after a variety of political manoeuvres, at- 
tained. On the 16th December, 1653, he was, by the military 
council, declared Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Thus Oliver Cromwell, a 
private gentleman of Huntingdon, whose birth seemed to 
have placed him at an infinite distance from sovereignty, was, 
by a series of favourable contingencies, at last invested with 
the supreme power. Among the first acts of his newly ac- 
quired authority, was the conclusion of a peace with the 
Dutch, upon terms advantageous to England ; and thus end- 
ed a war extremely destructive to both nations. 

One of the distinguishing features of the protector's admi- 
nistration, was his project of humbling Spain ; in which he 
was not unsuccessful. For this purpose, he entered into an 
alliance with France. In the reign of Philip II., the exor- 
bitant power of Spain was formidable to all Europe, and its 
reduction was a favourite maxim, both of French and English 
politics. Admiral Venables miscarried in his attempt on St. 
Domingo, but seized on Jamaica ; which has ever since re- 
mained in the possession of the English. f Dunkirk also being 
taken from the Spaniards, by the combined French and Eng- 
lish army, under Marshal Turenne, was, according to the 
treaty of alliance, put into the hands of Cromwell. The ac- 
quisition of so important a place, which was considered as 

* Admiral Blake was the founder of a worthy and respectable family, in 
South Carolina. 

f Demands on government, resulting from the capture of Jamaica, weij* 
satisfied by a grant of American territory to admiral Penn, wljo assisted ia 
the reduction of Jamaica. The flourishing state of Pennsylvania emanated 
from this source. 
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more than equivalent for Calais, gave no small lustre to the 
Protector's administration, but did not free him from the con* 
tinual apprehension of plots and conspiracies ; he received 
repeated information of designs, formed by some of bis 
former most zealous adherents, to take him off by assassi- 
nation. Those admonitions, joined to a consciousness of be- 
ing hated by all parties, induced him to use extraordinary 
precautions against the dangers with which he was threaten- 
ed. He took care not to sleep two nights successively in the 
same chamber, nor to appear in public without a strong 
guard. From this dread of assassination, he was at last 
freed by a tertian ague, which removed him from the trou- 
bles of this life on the 3d of September, A. D. 1658, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. 

It is difficult to give a just account of this extraordinary 
man. The conduct of Cromwell was so much determined 
by circumstances, so extremely complicated, and constandy 
varying, as to cause him to wear a perpetual disguise, and 
sedulously to conceal his motives of action. Placed in as 
elevated situation, amidst the clashings of opposite parties, 
he found it necessary to keep, as much as possible, on fair 
terms with all ; and from this necessity might, probably, 
arise that profound dissimulation, with which his character 
is universally branded. Cromwell did not, by his usurpa- 
tion, wrest the sovereign authority from a lawful prince, 
but from those, who themselves wefre usurpers ; and, con* 
sequently, he surpassed them not in criminality, but only 
ip policy, or good fortune. His guilt was not greater, but 
only more successful, than that of the rest of the dema- 
gogues, who subverted the constitution of their country. 
His abilities for government appear to have consisted rather 
in a prompt sagacity, which enabled him readily to pene- 
trate the designs of others, and to take advantage of pre- 
sent circumstances, than in that political science, which is 
founded on extensive views of the interests of different na- 
tions ; his greatest enemies allow that he possessed a con- 
siderable share of courage ; on the whole, he appears to* 
have been a man of extraordinary exertion, rather than of 
fate-eminent genius. 

The general state of nations is more interesting than the 
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intrigues of parties, or the unprincipled measures of tyrants 
or demagogues. It is, therefore, requisite to take a retrospect 
of that of Great Britain, rapidly rising to political and com- 
mercial grandeur. When we view the great strength of the 
English commonwealth, from its very first commencement, it 
appears astonishing : especially when we also consider the 
expenditure of money, and the effusion of blood, occasioned 
by a civil war of nine years duration. Those dreadful con- 
vulsions and horrible ravages, which almost every part of the 
country had alternately experienced, must have exceedingly 
depressed trade and manufactures. But the great loss of men v 
had not iessened the number of inhabitants so much, as to di* 
minish, in any great degree, the strength of the nation* Since 
die time of queen Elisabeth, the population, as well as the 
commerce and wealth of the kingdom, was exceedingly aug« 
mented. Hie reigns of James I. and of Charles, although 
not rendered conspicuous by foreign hostilities, had beenemi- 
nenfly conducive to the interests of trade, and to the national 
prosperity. At the commencement of the civil war, England 
sras in a very flourishing state. During the government of 
the parliament and the protectorate, the commonwealth had 
improved in opulence, as well as in power. The interest of 
money, which had before been reduced from ten to eight, was 
now fixed at six per cent., a certain sign of increasing wealth* 
By the increase of trade, and the influx of money, villainage 
appears to have been, by degrees, nearly worn out ; and du- • 
ring the succeeding reign, by the statute for taking away te- 
nures in capite, and abolishing the courts of wards and live- 
ries, 12 Car. chap. 24. (the military tenures having been dis- 
continued during the revolution) the remains of the feudal 
system were, at one blow destroyed* 

Nothing, indeed, can be a greater proof of the rapid in- 
crease of wealth, than the fact, that during the years 1652 
and 165&, the nation was able to bear an extraordinary assess- 
ment of 120,0001. per month, besides other considerable fixed 
taxes.* To produce these effects, the liberal and enlightened 

* And. HSflt. Com. rol. 2. p. 420. 
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policy of granting liberty of conscience to all peaceable per^ 
sons, not only of Christians but Jews, who were now permit- 
ted to settle in England for the first time, since their expulsion 
by Edward I. may be presumed to have greatly contributed* 
The manners of the English people had, in those days, 
taken a peculiar cast. The more refined elegance, which liad 
gradually taken place in the reigns of James I. and Charles, 
had disappeared, and every thing assumed an air of stiffness 
and severity. All sports and diversions, all. splendid gaiety 
and extravagant expense, were condemned as sinful, and ex- 
ploded as unfashionable. The lower classes were industrious 
and frugal, and persons of every rank affected the appearance 
of sobriety and regularity. . 

Richard Cromwell had, by his father, been nominated his 
successor in the protectorship ; but he found himself destitute 
of those abilities, which were requisite for supporting him in 
a station so completely surrounded with difficulties. Richard 
was, without any struggle or opposition, driven from his high 
dignity into peaceful obscurity, where he probably found more 
solid satisfaction and happiness, than his father had ever done, 
in bis usurped sovereignty, to which he waded through seas 
of blood, and which he held amidst numberless difficulties 
and dangers, troubles and apprehensions. The unsettled 
state of the republic, divided into factions, and agitated by 
perpetual changes, at last obliged all classes of people through- 
out the whole kingdom, to turn their eyes towards their law- 
ful prince, and their former constitution. Notwithstanding 
this general disposition of the people, a leader was necessary, 
possessing sufficient abilities, and placed in a station that 
might enable him to give efficacy to the public will. These 
requisite qualifications met together in general Monk, a man 
of military abilities and great penetration, who, being at the 
head of the army in Scotland, and sagaciously observing the 
sentiments of the nation, after a great deal of temporising, 
and a variety of manoeuvres, acted a principal part in resto- 
ring Charles II. to the throne of his ancestors : for which sig- 
nal service, he was created duke of Albermarle, confirmed 
in command of the army, and loaded with honour and riches. 
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Thus after the termination of a civil war, honestly com- 
menced to define the limits of prerogatives, the English nation 
restored their exiled sovereign, without stipulating for the 
security of any one of those rights for which they had freely 
shed their blood. Their descendants in America, taught by 
the consequences of this omission, guarded against them by 
establishing a well balanced constitution in place of the royal 
one they had just rejected. 

Charles II. being restored A. D. 1660, the face of the 
kingdom was entirely changed, and public and private re- 
joicings succeeded to trouble, terror, and consternation. No- 
thing could exhibit a more striking proof, how heartily the 
people were weary of an unsettled government, than the uni- 
versal joy which they testified at the king's restoration. The 
commencement of his reign, seemed indeed to indicate a real 
desire of promoting the happiness of his people. In the first 
parliament after the restoration, A* D. 1660, an act was pass- 
ed, confirming the abolition of feudal tenures, and in com- 
pensation for the loss of the emoluments which accrued to the 
crown from those tenures, the duties of excise on malt liquors, 
coffee, tea, sherbet, and chocolate, were settled on the king 
during his life. This is the first time that coffee, tea, or cho- 
colate, are mentioned in the English statute-book, which is a 
proof of their recent introduction.* The reduction of inter- 
est from eight to six per cent, was also confirmed ; and the 
famous navigation act, the palladium of the maritime great- 
ness of Britain, was confirmed and amended. Charles per- 
fectly knew the interests of his kingdom, and promoted them 
with assiduity, until his fatal propensity to pleasure turned 
his attention from public affairs. He commenced the settle- 
ment of Carolina ; gave liberal charters to Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island ; and conquered the Dutch in New York and 
New Jersey ; and made a continuity of English provinces, 
and ultimately the United States, from New England to Sa- 
vannah river. In his reign was passed th* famous Habeas 
Corpus act, which has descended to the citizens of the United 

♦ And. Hist Com. yol 2. p. 452 
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States. Under trim, Jamaica was greatly improved, and con- 
verted into an important sugar colony* The Royal Society 
of arts and sciences was instituted, and many beneficial acts 
respecting commerce, and colonization, were passed* His 
great tailing, as a monarch was, that he set no bounds to his 
pleasures, which led him into extravagant expenses. He has 
been severely censured for selling Dunkirk to the French 
king for 250,000/. after having dissipated the immense sums 
granted by parliament* 

The first Dutch war which commenced A. D. 1665, was 
carried on with great resolution and spirit under the conduct 
of the duke of York, afterwards James II. admiral ot the 
fleet, who displayed consummate skill in naval affairs, and 
equal bravery in several engagements. But, while a treaty of 
peace was negotiating, the Dutch sailed up the Medway to 
Chatham, where they destroyed several large ships of war. 
The coDchitian of peace soon followed this, event. 

The years 1665, and 1666, were rendered memorable by 
two national calamities of the most terrible nature. In the 
£rst of those years, the pestilence carried off a great number 
of persons in London, which during the continuance of that 
dreadful scourge, exhibited the most melancholy picture of 
human distress. The apprehensions excited by this terrible 
calamity, seemed to have steeled the hearts of men against 
every other sentiment ; and imagination can hardly conceive 
a more miserable spectacle, than that of 40,000 servants of 
both sexes turned out to perish in the streets. No one would 
receive those unfortunate beings into their hawses, and they 
were excluded from every other place 6f refuge by the country 
people round London, who drove them away with pitchforks 
and fire-arms. In this exigency, sir John Lawrence, the lord 
mayor, acted with equal intrepidity and humanity. He took 
those poor wretches under his protection, generously relieved 
them at his own expense as long as he was able, *nd a ft erwards 
by subscription* which he solicited from all quarters. To- 
isard this humane purpose, the immense sum of 100,000/. 
was weekly distributed. The heroic intrepidity of general 
Monk, duke of Afcetmark, and of William, earl of Craven, 
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in this season of universal horror and dignity* ought to be held 
in perpetual remembrance.* In conjunction with the civil 
magistrates they used every possible means to alleviate the 
calamity, and to check its progress. Here indeed their coo* 
rage was put to the test, and amidst the horrors of death, 
which no wisdom could avert, they displayed intrepid firmness 
and calm composure of mind. With those illustrious names, 
that of archbishop Sheldon "must be joined, as meriting equal 
praise* 

The next year was not less destructive to the property, 
than the past had been to the population of London i for on 
the second of September, the most extensive and dreadful 
conflagration, that ever happened in that metropolis, broke 
out, in which 13,200 houses were burnt, with St. Paula's ca- 
thedral and most of the churches, corporation halls, and other 
public structures. The damage occasioned by this terrible 
accident, is computed at more than 10,000,000 sterling. By 
the aid of two acts of parliament, the city was sooner and 
more elegantly rebuilt, than could have been reasonably ex* 
pected. 

This dreadful calamity, so destructive to property* remark- 
ably displayed the kindness of Providence, in blending mercy 
with justice, and sparing the lives of the inhabitants, of whom 
it could not be discovered that more than eight persons perish- 
ed. As it happened at a period when party rage was carried 
to great excess, it was supposed to be the act of some vile in« 
cendiaries, and the imputation was by some fixed on foreigners, 
by others on natives ; but the catholics were chiefly accused : 
many idle and improbable reports were circulated, and several 
persons were apprehended on suspicion, but after diligent 
'investigation, the most judicious inquirers concluded it to 
have been accidental, ' 

During the greater part of Charles lid's reign, parties ran 
high. Religion was, in a great measure, the pretence of 
those cabals, which were managed in a manner contradictory 

* Thete noblemen were shortly after rewarded for their humanity and 
loyalty by a grant of an eighth part of Carolina. 
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to its precepts, and disgraceful to its name. The catholics 
and the protestants fabricated pretended plots, which they 
laid to each other's charge, and although their accusations 
were often not only groundless, but absurd, and their evi- 
dence ridiculous and contradictory, many distinguished per- 
sons of both persuasions became the victims of those diabo- 
4ical manoeuvres. Among the catholics, lord Stafford, and 
Coleman, secretary to the duke of York, w,ith several Jesuits 
and others, and among the protestants, the excellent lord 
Russel, Algernon Sidney, and several other illustrious per- 
sons, were condemned and executed on the testimony of 
witnesses now generally supposed to have been perjured. All 
our accounts of these matters are so disguised by the spirit of 
faction, as to render it extremely difficult to judge, with cer- 
tainty, of the guilt or the innocence of those who suffered in 
the cause of either party. The truth can be developed only 
by the Searcher of hearts. In the midst of these contests, 
a bill was brought in for the exclusion of the duke of York 
from the succession, which, being passed through the House 
of Commons, was rejected by the Lords. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for England, that Charles was 
so much more addicted to. pleasure than to business. Had 
die contrary been the case, in the circumstances of the times 
at his accession, when the people were so weary of an unset- 
tled government, as to think no change could be for the worse, 
he might, with a strict application of his respectable talents, 
have rendered himself completely despotic. In some things, 
indeed, he acted in a very arbitrary manner. The city of 
London, and almost all the other corporations, were frighten- 
ed into the measures of the court. One of the most inde- 
fensible steps of this reign, was the shutting up of the Ex- 
chequer, and thus seizing on the money which the bankers 
had lent him at eight per cent. In this reign, episcopacy was 
established in Scotland, as well as in England. 

Charles entered into many spirited measures for the protec- 
tion and support of trade, which flourished exceedingly under 
his auspices. Nothing, indeed, can exhibit a more manifest 
proof of the activity of English commerce, at this time, than 
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the expeditious restoration of the city of London, after the 
great conflagration. So vast a loss of merchandize of every 
kind, as well as of plate, household furniture, &c. and incal- 
culable expense of rebuilding the city, in a more elegant, con- 
venient, arid substantial manner, than before, was extensively 
felt ; but the enterprising activity which pervaded the mercan- 
tile world, soon overcame the impediments, and London, in a 
few years, recovered its primitive commerce. 

This misfortune, which was only temporary, proved the 
means of extirpating a calamity, of a more tremendous and 
durable nature. The plague, which during a series of years 
had repeatedly, and with very short intervals, visited London, 
never made its appearance again after the rebuilding of the 
city, on a more open, and airy plan ; and the removal of many 
nuisances which, if not the original source, were undoubtedly 
the pabulum of that dreadful disease. Before the conflagra- 
tion, the streets were narrow, and the houses constructed al- 
most entirely of timber, lath, and plaster, with each story 
projectinglover another ; so that the; uppermost, on the oppo- 
site sides of the streets, almost met together, which confined 
the air, excluded the light, and gave to the greatest part of 
the city the appearance of an immense dungeon. But im- 
mediately after this disaster, two acts of parliament were 
passed for determining, in a summary way, the bounds of the 
houses, and the breadth of the streets ; in consequence of 
which they were rendered much wider, as well as more con- 
venient and elegant. To widen the public streets, much 
ground, before built on, was now set apart, such as middle, 
rows, and other similar nuisances ; and narrow alleys were 
turned into open streets. It is much to be lamented, that the 
plan, which Sir Christopher Wren offered to the public for re- 
building the city, was rejected.* If the designs of that great 
architectural genius had been carried into effect, the British 
metropolis would have been not only the largest, the richest, 
and most commercial, but also, the most beautiful, superb, and 
commodious city on the face of the globe. But the general 
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confusion and derangement, which so extensive a confla- 
gration caused in so vast and commercial a city, as London, 
and the haste of the citizens to resume their former occupa- 
tions, rendered a regard to present circumstances more pow- 
erful, than any distant considerations. Although the superb 
plans of that eminent architect were not carried into full exe* 
cution, the improvements which the city received have been 
conducive to its salubrity, as well as to its embellishment, and 
productive of incalculable benefit to posterity. In the reign 
of Charles II. the suburbs were extended and adorned with 
elegant streets. Commerce was so increased, and money be- 
came so plentiful, that land rose from twelve to sixteen or 
eighteen years purchase. The plantations flourished, and 
within the space of thirty years, the royal navy wafc doubled** 
Popular manners underwent a total change immediately af- 
ter the restoration. Instead of the sobriety and general regu- 
larity, which the prevalence of puritanical principles had in- 
troduced, dissipation and libertinism became the reigning 
taste ; and the nation followed the example of the court. Re- 
volutions in national manners so sudden, so general, and so 
strongly marked, as those which took plate in the latter. part 
of the reign of Charles I. and the commencement of that of 
Charles II. have few parallels in history. These indeed pro- 
ceeded from the changes in religious ideas, and the examples 
of the higher ranks in society, circumstances which have an 
incalculable influence on popular manners. The re,ign of 
Charles II. has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, although 
not of the most delicate kind ; and the stage was disgraced 
by scenes of impurity. Amidst the general profligacy and 
libertinism of the times, learning flourished, and genius reared 
its head. The days of Charles may be considered as the be- 
ginning of an Augustan age of mathematics and philosophy* 
The English language was then refined, and harmonized. 
England, perhaps, never gave birth to more poets than in this 
reign : she at once possessed the sublimity of Milton, and 
the harmony of Dryden. Among all the misconduct which 

* Campbell's Polit Survey* vol, U. p. 538. 
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the memory of this prince has been branded, posterity ought 
stiU to keep in tiiindj that he carried naval architecture to the 
highest perfection, and that the royal navy of England owes 
some of it* greatest improvements to the skill, which he, and 
Tiis brother the duke of York, had in maritime affairs, and in 
the sciences connected with navigation. Charles II. posses- 
sed an excellent genius, and considerable knowledge in the 
arts ; and, if he did not encourage them as much as he might; 
have done,, it was principally owing to the pecuniary embar- 
rassments in which he was generally plunged by his extrava- 
gant dissipation. In regard to his religious ideas, he appears 
to have beeri a Roman Catholic ; but some rather think that 
he was a Deist, and upon the whole bis character seems to 
manifest a total indifference to religion. He died, 1684) in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. * 

Jatnes II. his brother, succeeded to the throne, in spite of 
all the efforts made for h?& exclusion. The army and the 
people demonstrated their affection towards him, in crushing 
the rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles 
II;, who laid claim to the crown, and assumed the title of king. 
This nobleman being defeated add taken prisoner was behead- 
ed July 15th, I685,and through the inhumanity of judge Jeffe- 
ries and col. Kirk, a great number of his followers in the west 
of England were executed with unusual barbarity. Passive 
obedience was in those times the doctrine of the church of 
England ; and James took the desperate resolution of trying 
how far practice would correspond with this principle. The 
experiment proved fatal to himself. He had long before his 
accession been known to be a Roman Catholic, which occa- 
sioned the attempt for his exclusion. He ascended the throne, 
not only without opposition, but with the universal approba- 
tion of his subjects, while no restraints whatever were impos- 
ed on him iri regard to the public exercise of his religion. To 
these detnostratiotis of loyalty arid affection, James made an 
ungrateful return. Being himself a Catholic, it was just, that, 
as an individual, his conscience should be free, but he ought 
to have remembered that he was the sovereign of a Protestant 
kingdom* This important consideration, however, had nd 
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weight with the infatuated monarch ; on the contrary, he re- 
solved to render his own the established religion of his domi- 
nions ; and, for the accomplishment of his project, had re- 
course to. the most unjustifiable measures. Arrogating to 
himself the power of setting aside the laws, he made encroach* 
ments on the civil and religious rights of his people. 

While James was thus exercising an arbitrary power, many 
persons of influence and distinction found it necessary to ap- 
ply for relief to William, prince of Orange, who was son-in- 
law, as well as nephew, to king James, having married Mary, 
that monarch's eldest daughter. In consequence of this invi- 
tation, the prince, with a fleet of 500 sail of ships of war,- 
and transports, set sail for England, where he landed his army, 
consisting of 14,000 men, declaring his design to restore 
the church and state to their rights. He was immediately 
joined, not only by the whigs, but by many on whose friend- 
ship James had chiefly relied, and the unfortunate monarch 
saw himself abandoned even by his daughter Anne, who, 
with the prince of Denmark her husband, went over to the 
prince of Orange. James continued beset with the same bi- 
gotted counsellors who had led him to ruin. In pursuance of 
their- advice, or in consequence of his own apprehensions, he 
resolved to take refuge in France, after having first sent thither 
the queen and his son. The throne thus left vacant, was of- 
fered by the parliament to William, prince ,of Orange, who, 
in conjunction with the princess his spouse, accepted it on 
conditions highly favourable to constitutional liberty. Wil- 
liam and Mary were then jointly proclaimed king and queen 
of England. Thus was terminated the reign of James II. 
A. D. 1688, by an event distinguished in English history, by 
the name of the revolution. James wanted neither abilities 
nor exertion to qualify him for the most exalted station. InJ 
the two Dutch wars, which happened during his brother's 
reign, he had acquired the reputation of a brave and experi- 
enced eommander ; and he possessed great skill in maritime 
affairs. As a king, religious*bigotry, and the love of arbitra- 
ry power, were his principal vices ; and they proved his ruin. 
The commerce of England had continued rapidly increasing 
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during the short reign of James, and the nation had never 
before attained to so high a pitch of prosperity. To shew- 
how much trade, once set in motion, acquires an increased 
velocity in its progress, no more is necessary, than to observe, 
how long it seemed to languish and remain stationary in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in England, and its astonishing advance- 
ment after the improvement of navigation, and the discove- 
ries of later times, had excited its activity. From such a 
retrospect it will be found, that commerce accelerates its pro- 
gress in proportion to the . increase of capital. In the year 
1666, the customs of England were farmed at 390,000/. year- 
ly, but from 1671 to 1688, they annually yielded, net to the 
crown, the sum of SSS % 75%L per annum, on an average. The 
tonnage of the merchant vessels was nearly doubled between 
1666 and 1688 ; and that of the royal navy was increased 
from 62,594 to 101,032 tons.* Dr. Davenant also exhibits a 
view of the augmentation of the general rental of England, 
by the combined effects of commerce, and the improvement 
of agriculture, during the seventeenth century; 

A. D. 1600. General rent of land, houses, and 

mines - - £.6,000,000 

Value at twelve years' purchase 72,000,000 

A. D. 1698. General rent as before - 14,000,000 

Value at eighteen years' pur- 
chase - - 252,000,000 

A wonderful alteration in the space of a century, and yet 
this rapidity of increase in the national trade and wealth, has 
been much exceeded in later times. 

The revenue granted to Charles II. did not exceed 
1,200,000/. ;'but that of Jariies II. amounted to 2,000,000, a 
far greater sum than was ever raised by any former sovereign^ 
of England, being almost thirty-six times as much as the re- 
venues of Henry V», and yet not one fifteenth part of those 
of modern Britain,! so wonderful are the effects of an exten- 
sive commerce. At the revolution, the royal navy consisted 



* Davenant on public revenue and trade of England, part 2. p. 42. 
f Campbell's Polit. Survey, vol. 2. p. 419, and 539. 
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of 173 ships, of different rates, requiring 42,O00 seamen ior 
their complement* This was a formidable display of mari- 
time strength for that period, but inconsiderable in compari- 
son of those armaments, amounting, in 1811, to more than 
1000 vessels, with which Britain now covers the ocean. 

William III. having accepted the sovereignty of a nation, 
jealous of its rights, and grown cautious by experience, the 
revolution was not confined to the establishment of a new 
king. At this important crisis, so favourable to the security 
of freedom, many new regulations were introduced in the 
political system. The British constitution may be said to 
have then been, for the first time, settled upon a firm basis.*" 

* Before this period, the government was truly a despotic one. Tri- 
als by jury had, indeed, been an establishment from the most remote 
antiquity ; but, on many occasions, the people were deprived of its pro- 
tection, and various were the methods for setting it aside. A courts 
called the Star Chamber, was erected, consisting of persons who held their 
offices entirely at the pleasure of the king : and, if he himself chose to be 
present, his single opinion, or caprice, could control and overrule their 
judgment Their proceedings were limited by no law. They could fine, 
imprison, and punish capitally, as they pleased,— every kind of offence, and 
every condition of men, was subject to their jurisdiction. They might re- 
refuse to confront the witness, with the accused, they might proceed on 
mere suspicion, and oblige the accused, by oath, to discover his own guilt ; 
and, if it was not deemed sufficiently manifest, they might subject him to 
torture. Whenever any insurrection or public, disorder took place, the 
sovereign employed martial law ; and any one whom a governor, or any 
of his officers, might suspect, was liable to all the rigours of its discipline. 
This law was by no means limited to times of civil war. Governors were 
often permitted to exercise it at discretion. Yet, in these courts, arbitrary 
as they were, some appearance of a trial was preserved ; and; at least, a 
formal sentence was given. But often, without a trial, imprisonment was 
inflicted at the discretion pf the sovereign, or of his ministers ; and after 
other severe and capricious punishments, the miserable victims of their 
suspicions, were thrown into dungeons, and loaded with chains, without any 
prospect of relief. A spirit of patriotism was not only of no consequence, 
but attended with the utmost danger ; for, at the rising of parliament, all 
who had adventured in it, to oppose the measures of government, were 
sure of imprisonment and prosecution. The power of giving supplies to 
government, was almost the only j>ower which parliament was acknowledge 
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The revolution of 1688 furnishes, doubtless, a most noble 
precedent* It exhibits the glorious example of a brave 

ed to possess ; but numerous and oppressive were the methods by which it 
was defeated. The sovereign asserted a privilege of exacting 1 loans of 
money, in the most unequal and arbitrary manner: loans that were to 
be repaid only at his pleasure, and which, m general, were not repaid at alt. 
Money was extorted without even the disguise of a loan, under the name 
of a benevolence, and without any promise of repayment, and it could not 
be refused, without incurring the guilt of disaffection. When the sove- 
reign, and all the attendants and retainers of his court, journeyed, or but 
signified their intention to make a journey, beasts of burden, carriages, 
provisions of every kind, every thing reckoned of the remotest use, might 
be seized at will : and they were seized, not only in the places through 
which he actually travelled, but in the most distant comers of the king- 
dom, and no relief could be obtained, but by pecuniary and arbitrary com- 
mutations. When any merchant, or company of merchants, bad goods on 
hand, the sale, by an order from the king, might be totally prohibited, tifl 
money was given to lay off the ruinous restraint.* The power of legisla- 
tion, by parliamentary representation, was but a name, for the kings pos- 
sessed a power of dispensing with all the laws which parliament could 
make ; all the customs and duties, in particular, fixed in that supreme coun- 
cil, might be altered according to the royal wh% and some mvouriteswere 
totally exempted from them, and privileged with monopolies. The royal 
proclamations also, however arbitrary, had the force of law m all matters, 
without exception ; and the various royal courts took care to see them 
more rigorously executed than the laws themselves. The free course of 
justice could hardly be said to have existence : for an order from court 
could stop, at once, all legal proceedings, and favour often exempted the 
greatest oppressor from every prosecution. The great, no less than the 
mean, were bound in this ignoble and abject slavery. When a great man 
died, leaving children under age, the whole estate, during the minority, 
was seized and enjoyed by the crown ; and, if the heir happened to be a 
female, she could not be given in marriage, but by the sovereign's direction. 
Relief from oppression could not be found, even in foreign countries ; for 

* To these, ship money might have been added. It was, originally, a vo- 
luntary contribution, made by the maritime provinces, to provide ships for 
meir defence, when in danger of an immediate invasion from a foreign ene- 
my. The sovereign soon turned it into a tax, and extended it to the most 
inland counties. He, alone, judged of the danger, and his proclamation wait 
held as sufficient evidence of the neeosmty. 
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and free people, rising up as one man, to wrest the sceptre 
from the hands of a tyrant. At that period, the ends for 

. no person, without the royal permission, could leave the kingdom. These 
formidable prerogatives, which the crown enjoyed, were secured to it by 
the established principles of the times, and enforced by all the terrors of 
religion. These attributed to the sovereign a power unlimited and indefea- 
sible, which was the fountain of all law, and could itself be bounded and 
circumscribed by none ; and they enjoined on his subjects a blind and indefi- 
nite obedience, which, on no occasion, it could be lawful for them to with- 
hold. Every species of opposition to tyranny was punished as flagrant 
sedition on earth, and represented as criminal and damnable with respect to 
the world to come. 

These formidable powers of the sovereign, did not continue uninterrupt- 
ed to the revolution. From various causes, men became less tractable, and 
more enlightened ; and king Charles the first was dethroned and executed 
by his indignant subjects, and his family driven into exile. But this commo- 
tion of the people overshot its aim : the established tyranny was succeeded 
by a dismal anarchy, until at last the exiled family was restored, and along 
with it, the greatest part of the public grievances returned: The princes 
of this family supposed themselves restored to all their ancient claims. 
The last of the family displayed them in all their rigour. Taxes by his or* 
der were raised, and armies levied and kept on foot, without even the 
countenance of law; and fines, imprisonments, and capital punishments 
were again inflicted at discretion. After the restoration of the exiled fa- 
mily, every spark of public spirit and civil liberty seemed to be extinguish- 
ed. No balance remained to capricious despotism, and no restraints against 
its enormities, except the unconquerable attachment of the common peo- 
ple to their religion. This, all the tyranny of governors was unable to di- 
minish. From this sole spring, the provinces and dominions of Britain de- 
rive all the liberty and security they now enjoy. 

The person to whom, in these dreadful circumstances, all turned their 
thoughts, was the celebrated William, prince of Orange, nephew to the king; 
and whose princess was apparent heiress of the British crown. With the 
most consummate ability, he formed and conducted an expedition which 
terminated in the revolution, and secured the liberties of the people: Since 
that event, no inquisitorial court, civil or religious, dares to usurp dominion. 
The lives of the meanest are as sacred and secure, as the life of the king 
himself; for, without a trial by a jury of their equals, they cannot be 
affected. Every man may worship God according to his own con- 
science, and in any form he judges most acceptable to his Maker. State 
prisons no longer immure the persons obnoxious to royal jealousy ; they can 
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which all just government was originally instituted, could on* 
ly be secured by a violation of the regular and established 
forms of the constitution. Though the softer term, abdi- 
cation, was adopted, by way df indulgence to the unhappy pre- 
judices then too prevalent, this pretended abdication was re- 
ally a despotism \ and the claim of the heir apparent was 
wisely and effectually barred, and the prince and princess of 
Orange were, in the name of all the people of England, de- 

at pleasure, demand their trial s the law reigns above the sovereign, and 
innocence is seated secure beyond the reach of power. Property is as 
sacred as persons ; all arbitrary taxes, and forced exactions, are at an end; 
the king cannot take from his subjects the smallest mite, but what the law 
allows ; he cannot control their commerce, and his power of granting in- 
vidious monopolies is annihilated. Instead of being the sole source of law, 
it takes its rise principally from the people, for no laws can be made, but by 
the representatives whom they intrust ; and all claims of dispensing with 
law, or of substituting royal proclamations in the place of law, are at an 
end. The sovereign cannot raise one soldier more, nor detain him a longer 
time, than the law allows ; and, at the voice of law, their pay must cease, 
and the king's power over them entirely vanish. The greatest man in the 
kingdom cannot, with impunity, injure the meanest. The judges are inde- 
pendent of the sovereign; his servants are amenable to their bar. These 
are some of the valuable blessings derived from the revolution ; but the 
sum of all is, that the sovereign himself must bow to law, has no place, 
no prerogative, but what the law allows, and from the dangerous elevation 
of a despot, is brought down to the secure ground, and yet the most honour- 
able situation, in which any sovereign can stand that of the father of his 
people, die trustee and guardian of their rights, and their ** minister from 
God for good." These privileges could not have been obtained without a 
revolution ; for, while no right to the British throne was known, but what 
arose from inheritance, it was considered as absolute, and incontrollable ; 
and, though royal power, in difficult times, often was abridged and limited, 
the hereditary sovereigns always supposed, that they had lost; Even the 
son of the king, had the crown been fixed on him, would, in all probability, 
have reasoned like all his predecessors. No possible method, therefore, 
remained, to abolish all pretended inherent claims for ever, except to call 
to the throne a prince, who had no title from inheritance, who held the 
crown entirely as the people's gift. This glorious revolution produced a 
still greater one, in less than a century. The British nation, in 1688, set 
the example of a popular election of a king. Their descendants, the 
Americans, in 1776, resolved to set aside the kingly office altogether. 
VOL. VI. 22 v 
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dared king and queea. Whoever attempts to justify these 
proceedings, by an appeal to the letter of the law, and the 
fotms of the constitution, will findhimtelf very much embar- 
rassed. The political rectitude of these acts, rests upon 
much higher grounds ; upon the basis of the public happiness, 
and of the common rights of human nature. The excellence 
of the English constitution, is a question which enters not into 
the dispute. If the sacred and unalienable rights, which this 
constitution is intended to guard, be violated on the. part of the 
monarch, a temporary violation of its forms becomes indispen- 
sably necessary, on the part of the people, in order effectually 
to protect, and ultimately to restore it. The bill of rights con- 
firmed and secured the liberties of the subject, and as the two 
last kings had made a bad use of the national revenue which 
had been left entire in their hands, an important revolution took 
place in that department of the public administration. The re- 
venue was now divided into two distinct parts, of which, one 
was allotted to the current national service of the year, and to 
be accounted for to parliament ; the other, which is called the 
civil list, being granted to the king for the support of his 
house and dignity, was left wholly at his disposal. The fund- 
ing system, the boldest and most refined operation that ever 
took place in finance, was established in this reign. 

At the «ra of the revolution no national debt existed. It 
is one of the most astonishing facts in all the records of his- 
tory, that, since that memorable evefct, a debt has been con- 
tracted, which cannot be estimated at less than 750 millions 
sterling; a sum, so vast, that it probably exceeds the whole 
aggregate value of the precious metals, actually in circulation, 
throughout all the kingdoms of die globe. A political phe- 
nomenon so extraordinary, could not fail to employ the saga- 
city of the ablest statesmen and philosphers. In opposi- 
tion, however, to the most confident predictions, and, indeed, 
contrary to every apparently reasonable ground of expectation, 
the kingdom is not only capable of sustaining the pressure of 
this immense load, but exhibits plain indications of internal 
vigour, and even of increasing wealth and prosperity. That 
there is a point, however, beyond which the accumulation of 
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the public debt, must prove destructive and. fatal, cannot be 
doubted. 

Before this remarkable period, the English kings psed to 
borrow money on their own credit, of subjects or foreigners, 
and we have often had occasion to remark the wretched ex* 
pedients to which they were frequently reduced, in order to 
procure a supply. Sometimes, also, they were obliged to have 
recourse to the city of London, to join in the security; and 
they often borrowed money from that opulent corporation* In 
die reign of William III. those evils were remedied, by that 
commodious and comprehensive plan of national finance, which 
raised loans of money on parliamentary security, called the 
public funds, which render the credit of the nation inviolable, 
and its resources incalculable. The project was supposed to 
be an effectual means of confirming the revolution, by enga- 
ging the monied part of the natiop in its support. 

The principal object of William's government was to hum- 
ble France ; his reign was spent in an almost uninterrupted 
series of hostilities with that kingdom, which were supported 
by England at an unprecedented expense, and put the parlia- 
ment on new expedients for raising money. In this reign aland 
tax was imposed, fox the .raising of which, die counties were 
assessed according to the valuations given in by each. This 
reign also furnishes the epoch of the establishment of the bank 
of England, and other beneficial institutions. William, how- 
ever, received so many mortifications from his parliament, 
chiefly in regard to the immense supplies necessary for carry- 
ing on the war against Louis XIV., that he is said to have ac- 
tually resolved upon an abdication, but was induced to relin- 
quish his design. The hopes of being supported in his war 
against France, enabled him to bear the affronts which he oft- 
en met with, but at last he found himself obliged to conclude 
the peace of Ryswick. In consequence of this treaty, Louis 
acknowledged his title to the crown of England. William 
lost his queen, who died of the small pox, A. D. 1694, in the 
thirty-third year of her age, and three before the conclusion 
of the peace* but the government was still continued in his 
person. His fear of seeing the whole Spanish monarchy uni- 
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ted to that of France, after the death of the catholic 'king . 
Charles II., hurried him into the impolitic measure of con- 
cluding, with Louis XIV., the famous partition treaty, by 
which the dominions of Spain were to be divided between 
the two houses of Bourbon and Austria. This treaty was 
severely condemned by the parliament. 

On the death of James, the court of France discovered its 
insincerity by immediately 1 proclaiming his son king of Great 
Britain. This perfidy only served to render William more 
popular in England, and the two houses, having passed a bill 
of abjuration, presented an address for a war with France* 
The last act of his reign, and the most glorious to England, 
was his giving assent to the bill for settling the succession in 
the house of Hanover. His death, which was caused by a 
fall from his horse, happened 8th March, A. D. 1702, in the 
fifty-second year of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign. 
The manners of William III. were cold and forbidding. 
Literature and the arts flourished under his reign, but not 
through his patronage or encouragement. War was the only 
science that he knew ; and the balance of power the only spe- 
culative subject that he studied. 

For the maintaining of this balance, England suffered se- 
verely, by land and by sea. In the beginning of the war, 
which was terminated by the peace of Ryswick, the marine 
of France proved superior to that of Great Britain, but in 
the year 1692, the former received an irrecoverable blow in 
the memorable naval engagement off La Hogue, where admi- 
ral Tourville, with forty-four ships of war, was waiting to 
take on board 20,000 troops, that were ready to embark under 
the conduct of king James, for the invasion of England* Ad* 
miral D'Etrees was, at the same time, in his way from Tou- 
lon, to join him with thirty sail, but was prevented by con- 
trary winds. In this situation, Tourville was attacked by the 
combined fleets of England and Holland, which, according to 
Voltaire, and others, consisted of near 100 sail. Twenty-one 
of the largest French ships were destroyed, among which 
was the admiral's superb ship, the Royal Sun, mounting 110. 
brass cannon. This was the first fatal blow which the forms* 
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dable marine of Louis XIV, received, and by this memora- 
ble victory, the naval superiority of England over France was 
established. 

Anne, princess of Denmark, daughter of James II. suc- 
ceeded to the throne : she resolved to fulfil all William's 
engagements with his allies. She gaye the command of the 
army to the earl, afterwards duke of Marlborough, who pos- 
sessed all the qualifications of a general, and a statesman. 
As soon as he was placed at the head of the army, his genius 
and activity gave a new turn to the war ; and he soon became 
the idol of the Dutch, and the terror of France. 

Charles II. king of Spain, influenced by the intrigues of 
France, and his own resentment of the partition treaty, made 
a will by which he appointed Philip, duke of Anjou, grand- 
son of Louis XIV. his successor, in the undivided sovereign- 
ty of all his dominions, both in the old and new world. In 
consequence of this appointment, Philip was proclaimed king 
of Spain, and his title was supported by a numerous army, 
which Louis having ready for the occasion, immediately 
poured into the kingdom. Philip's succession was disputed 
by the second son of the emperor of Germany, who assumed 
the tide of Charles III. and was supported by the empire, 
England, Holland, and other powers, who, seeing the house 
of Bourbon become, by the acquisition of the whole Spanish 
empire, more dangerous than ever, entered into a confederacy 
to prevent its exorbitant aggrandizement. 

In the course of the war which this coalition excited, several 
glorious victories were obtained by the allies. At the battle of 
Blenheim, gained by the confederates, A. D. 1704, Marshal 
Tallard, the French general, was taken prisoner, and 20,000 
French and Bavarians killed, wounded, or drowned in the 
Danube, besides 13,000 prisdners, with a proportionate num- v 
ber of cannon, standards, and other military trophies. In the 
same year, admiral Sir George Rooke made the important 
conquest of Gibraltar, which still remains in the possession of 
England. The battle of Ramillies was fought in 1706, and 
a complete victory gained by the duke of Marlborough. 
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Another victory was gained at Oudenarde, A. D. 1708, and 
the next year Sept. 11, the French lines were forced at Mai* 
placquet, after a desperate resistance. These achievements 
produced few decisive effects ; and, perhaps, there never was 
a greater effusion of blood, or expenditure of money, lavished 
to so little purpose. 

The reiterated successes of the confederates rendered Louis 
XIV. extremely desirous of peace, and conferences were 
opened at Gertruydenburg, A. D. 1 710. On the part of Eng- 
land they were managed by the duke of Marlborough, and 
the lord Townaend, and by the marquis de Torcy on that of 
the French. All the offers of the latter were rejected by the 
duke and his associates. Litde success could Indeed be ex- 
pected from negotiations, in which the question of peace was 
to be decided by persons whose interests were so materially 
concerned in the continuance of war. The unexpected change 
of ministry in England, was in the highest degree favourable 
to France. The duke was removed from the command of the 
army, which was conferred on the duke of Ormond ; and the 
cabals of die court determined the destiny of Europe. Eng- 
land had certainly great need of peace, but it was highly im- 
politic to deprive the duke of Marlborough of the command 
before its conclusion* His successes had been so numerous, 
and his military reputation was so great, that his continuance 
m his post would have induced the enemy, "to treat on terms 
more advantageous to England. 

, The duke of Ormond, on taking the command, immedi- 
ately produced his orders for an armistice, but they were dis- 
Kgapded by the allies, who continued the war without the 
oo-optration of the English. When abandoned by England, 
they were not a match for the French. Conferences soon af- 
ter opened at Utrecht, and as France and England, die two 
leading powers in the war, were equally desirous of 'termi- 
nating hostilities, the preliminaries were soon agreed on, and 
a general peace between the belligerent f>owers was, shortly 
after, concluded. 

The remainder of this reign was continually agitated by the 
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jarrings of parties, and the queen's life was rendered uneasy 
by the contentions of her ministers. She died of a lethargic 
disorder the 1st of August, if 14, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, and the thirteenth of her reign, which had been distill* 
guished by a series of brilliant successes, but except the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, by lew na- 
tional advantages. In spite of a continued series of warfare, 
trade having already acquired activity and vigour, still coati* 
nued to flourish, and interest was by act of parliament, in the 
last year of this reign, reduced to five per cent. 

The reigns of Charles II. James IL William III. and 
Anne, corresponding with that of Louis XIV. may justly be 
considered as the Augustan age of literature, philosophy, and 
science, in Europe, especially in England and France. The 
illustrious persons who, in both countries, distinguished them- 
selves by the brilliancy of their genius, and by their scientific 
attainments, were numerous. Flamstead, Newton, and Hal- 
ley explored the whole system of nature ; and Addison, Prior, 
Congreve, Gay, and many others, unfolded the charms of 
literature. 

On the demise of queen Anne, George I. elector of Han- 
over, son of the princess Sophia, grand daughter of James I. 
was, in conformity to the act of settlement, proclaimed king 
of Great Britain. In the commencement of his reign he dis- 
placed most of the tory ministers. This did not excite any 
commotions in England, but in Scotland the earl of Mar 
raised a rebellion A. D. 1715, which, in the beginning of the 
next year was happily suppressed. The nation, however, 
during the first part of this reign, was extremely unsettled. 
It was generally supposed that queen Anne, with her tory 
ministry, had formed a project for calling her brother to the 
succession, and many persons in the kingdom were thought 
to favour the measure. The disposition of the nation ap- 
peared so much inclined to political contention, that it was 
not deemed expedient to call a new parliament, and the mem- 
bers of that which was sitting voted an extension of its dura- 
tion, from three to seven years, which has, ever since,'re- 
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mained the legal period, at which a new election takes place** 
This was an illegal, but at that time a fortunate measure, a* 
in all probability it preserved the peace of the kingdom, when 
the public mind seemed but too ripe for fermentation* The 
continental connections of this prince being various and com- 
plicated, often involved him in political embarrassments. 

The year 1790 was rendered memorable by that infatuating 
bubble, the speculation of the South Sea Company, one of the 
most disastrous money projects that ever took place in any 
age or country. In the sixth year of this reign, an act had 
been passed, enabling the South Sea Company to redeem all 
or any of the redeemable national debts, in consideration of 
which it was empowered to augment its capital according to 
the sums it should discharge. For this purpose the company 
were authorised to raise, by such means as they should think 
proper, the sums which they might find necessary. Upon the 
ground of this statute, the fetal South Sea scheme was pro- 
jected. This company had, at the first, been exceedingly 
successful, and their stock had, during the last five years, 
risen in Value more rapidly than that of any other company. 
Such was its prosperous state when the grand bubble was 
projected ; the pretended design of which was to raise a fund 
for carrying on a trade to the South Sea, &c. Proposals were 
printed, shewing the advantages of the design, and inviting 
persons of monied property to enter into so lucrative a specu- 
lation. The sums necessary for carrying it on, with the pro- 
fits that were to arise from it, were divided into a number of 
shares, to be purchased by persons disposed to join in the 
undertaking. The directors also engaged to make large di- 
vidends ; and the people were persuaded that every 100/. 
original stock, would yield 50/. per annum. This occasioned 
so great a rise of their stock, that a share of it sold at 82Qf. 
and even 1000/. per cent, In the month of September fol- 
lowing, it fell to 150 per cent by which revolution multi- 
tudes were ruined, and an almost unparalleled scene of dis- 
tress was exhibited. Many expedients were devised for the 
relief of the sufferers ; but the frenzy had been so great, that 
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the evils it had caused to individuals could not possibly be re- 
paired. Most of the directors however, were punished by 
fines to the amount of the greatest part of their property.* 

While the South Sea stock was thus acquiring an exhorbi- 
tant value, the popular frenzy likewise affected the otheT great 
companies, and raised their stock greatly above its just value. 
Bank stock advanced to 250/. and East India stock to 445/. 
per cent. It is a curious fact, almost incredible to posterity, 
that about midsummer in the year 1720, the advanced prices 
of all English stocks amounted to about 500,000,000/. sterling, 
or five times as much as the current cash of all Europe. 
And that a sum above double the value of the fee simple of 
all the immoveable property of England, had an imaginary 
existence in this chimerical traffic. 

In this season of wild adventure, numerous projects were 
daily set on foot ; and every proposal for subscription met 
with encouragement. The delusion was so great, that any im- 
pudent impostor needed only to hire a room at some conve- 
nient place near Exchange alley, and open a subscription book, 
for some project relative to commerce, manufactures, planta- 
tions, or any supposed new invention, having first advertised 
it in the newspapers, and he might,' in a few hours, find sub- 
scribers for 1,000,000/. or 2,000,000/. or more, of imaginary 
stock. Many of the subscribers themselves were far from 
considering the projects as any thing better than mere bub- 
bles ; it was sufficient for their purpose that the receipts on 
their subscriptions would soon be sojd at a premium ; and 
they generally got rid of them, in the crowded alley, to others 
more credulbus, or less artful than themselves. The deposit 
money, at the same time, answered the whole purpose of the 
projector. The first purchasers of those receipts soon found 
second purchasers, who still met with others at higher prices ; 
and so great was the wild confusion among the crowd in Ex- 
change alley, that the same bubble was sometimes sold, at the* 
same instant, ten per cent, higher at one end of the alley, than 
at the other. Not a day passed without fresh projects recom- 
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, mended h> thenewspapers, by pompous advertisements. Some 
of tl«»^ projectors contenting themselves with what they had 
gottecL;in the morning, by the deposit money of the subscript 
fi^Jt^ disappeared in the afternoon, and neither they, nor their 
•subscijption v bookSj Were «ver heard of more. Persons of 
quality pf both sexfes tfere, as well as die common people, 
Jtfi&piy engaged in this chimerical traffic. From morning till 
Wening the dealers in those bubbles, as well as in South Sea 
. stock, appeared in continual crowds in Exchange alley.* 
1 So wild a scene of extravagant speculatidn and general im- 
posture, loudly called for the interference of the legislature. 
Statutes were therefore enaeted, prohibiting, under severe pe- 
nalties^ the opening of any of those juggling subscriptions, 
and the exercise of any agency, or brokerage, in carrying 
them forwards. As soon as the eyes of the public were open- 
ed^ and the juggling projects by which they had so Idng beeti 
dazzled, began to lose credit, all this imaginary wealth was 
seduced to its real value, and the whole chimaera was imme- 
diately dissipated. 

. During the period here under consideration, the politics of 
Europe Were scarcely less fluctuating than the concerns of 
mercintae speculation. Never wis there a time more re- 
markable for negotiations, treaties, and alliances, and a very 
great degree of. public tranquillity was the happy effects of 
these political measures. Some trifling contests with Spain 
were productive of no remarkable consequences* An expe- 
dition under admiral Hosier, who was sent to watch the Span- 
ish {date fleet off Porto BelIo> proved inglorious and fatal. The 
ships #en£ so eaten with worms as to be rendered unfit for fu- 
ture service^ and the adknind, as well as most of his men, pe- 
rished by endemical diseases* The Spaniards oh their side 
were not ihoife fortunate for they lost 10,000 men in an un- 
successful seige of Gibralten In this reign, the sinking fund 
.fcfr diminishing the national debt was established. The value 
of the northern parts of the kingdom began now to be better 



* For a fuller display of these matters, see And. Hist Com. vol. iii. p. 91 
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un4ei*|pod than formerly, and the manufactures began to 
move gradually northwards, This was in a great measure 
owing Jo <he cheapness of living, and especially pf fiiel, in. the 
northern counties. Such ar$ the outlines of the national con- 
cerns nndeif Georgs h This mpnar*h died fmdde&ly at Oa- 
nabutg op the J Jth of June 17%7 % in the sixty eighth year of 
his age. He was a moderate and sagacious prince and du- 
ring the greatest par^ of the time that he swayed the sceptre 
England enjoyed the blessings of peace and flourished in pros* 
perity. 

George II. having mounted the: throne, reinstated in .his 
office sir Robert Walpole,who was already considered as prime 
minister. No one who had filled that station, bad ever bct> 
ter understood the temper of the people of England, and par* 
haps few had ever managed it with greater success. His in- 
fluence in parliament was so great, that during his long iad- 
fninistration he hail never lost a question-that he yrai earnest- 
ly soltftjtou? to carry. Peace y?m_ the ^darling object of this 
minister and all hjs measures weve calculated for its preserva- 
tion* Jiis pacific system encouraged the depfrddations of the 
Spaniards abroad, and treated him enemies at home. In 
.opposition to him a war with Spain was resolved -upon/ Ad- 
miral Vernon, a zealous adherent of the anti mttiiswrial par- 
ty, was sent in 17S9 with a squadnbn, of six ships toih? West 
* Indies, where he took and deraolis}ied -Porto Bello; buthe 
miscarried in his otjier attempts. That whkh he made in ton- 
junction wjtfh general Wentworth, on Catthagena, wab disas- 
trous in the extreme. These miscarriages were all knputed fo 
the neglect of the minister. Such was the state of affairs, when 
in the general election a majority was returned u^fevpisrble 
to sir Robert Walpole, who, after a short trial qf his influence, 
resigned all his employments, having been previously created 
$arl of Oxford. He was a man of letters, as well fes cGttsturi- 
n>ate experience, and skill in public affairs, and at thtatlme 
wh^n JBhc spirit of party no longer warps the public mind, 
hs is acknowledged to have been an able minister agd one 
who merited the applause of his country* His pacific *yit*m 
contributed greatly, if not to the glory, at least jo ike adtwi- 
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Uge of the nation by favouring the increase of its trade and 
the improvements of its manufactures. 

In the West Indies the campaign of 1741 proved extreme- 
ly unfortunate. The historians of that fatal year relate, that 
not less than 20,000 British soldiers and seamen perished in 
the impracticable attempt on Carthagena. On the continent,, 
the duke of Cumberland lost the batde of Fontenoy, and 
7,000 of the flower of his army. The important town and for- 
tress of Louisburg, in the island of Cape Breton were taken 
from the French by New England militia under colonel Pep- 
pereL In the year 1744, admiral Anson having completed 
the circumnavigation of the globe, returned with an immense 
treasure amounting to near 1,000,000/. sterling, acquired by 
the capture of the Manilla galleon, from Acapulco, and 
other valuable prizes* 

The court of France, to avail itself of the discontents ex- 
cited in England, by die ill success of the continental war, 
and fomented by the. Jacobite party, resolved on an application 
tp the Pretender, who then resided at Rome, and it was agreed 
that his son Charles Edward, an active young man, should 
repair to France, and from thence make an attempt to over- 
turn the British government. The sanguine young prince, 
elated with the hopes of obtaining the crown, and encouraged 
ypith promises of support from France, readily engaged in 
this romantic expedition, and landed on the western coast of 
Scotland, with only six or seven followers, A. D. 1745. With 
so feeble a force did this bold adventurer attempt the con- 
quest of Great Britain* In thfe remote part of the empire, 
lie soon assembled a number of followers, and having defeat- 
ed a piuty of the king's troops in the Highlands, advanced 
with great rapidity to Perth, and from thence to Carlisle, 
causing his father every where to be proclaimed king of Great 
Britain. In this manner he advanced as far as Derby, with- 
out receiving any check, but here was the end of his progress* 
On die approach of the duke of Cumberland at the head of 
the tioyol army, the rebels began to retreat, aqd continued their 
route ; iiorth ward with great precipitation. The benefitial ef- 
fect*, of the public debt were never so visible as at this mo- 
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mentous crisis. The common dangers united all in one com- 
mon cause, and in one general interest the support of public 
credit, and the defence of private property ; and the mer- 
chants in an address to the throne, professing their resolution 
of supporting the bank, 6y receiving its notes in payment, 
demonstrated at once their prudence and their loyalty. By 
this steady adherence of the monied interest to the govern- 
ment, the project formed by the French court for ruining pub- 
lic credit, by means of this rebellion was happily frustrated. 
The duke of Cumberland pursuing the rebels, at last came up 
with them at Culloden, and by the total defeat of their army, 
restored the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, A. D. 1746. 
The situation of the young Pretender, the rash chief of this 
desperate enterprise, now exactly resembled that of his great 
uncle Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, and was at- 
tended with a similar series of distresses, difficulties, dangers, 
and escapes. After wandering fornix months in the dreary 
wilds of Glengary, accompanied only by Sheridan, an Irish 
adventurer, he at last met with a vessel procured by his 
friends few that purpose, and by that means escaped safely to 
France. 

The war on the continent still continued unsuccessful, and 
it how began to be the prevailing opinion that a peace was ne- 
cessary to save the English army from destruction. The 
French marine and commerce were at the same time in dan- 
ger of being annihilated by the English fleets. Upon the 
whole, the successes of England and France in this war may 
be said to have been balanced. The two courts, therefore, 
began to turn their thoughts towards peace ; negotiations were 
commenced ; the preliminaries were signed in April, and the 
definitive treaty was concluded at Aix la Chapelle, in October 
1748, the basis of which was the mutual restitution of all 
places taken during the war. This result was a eulogy on 
the conduct of sir Robert Walpole, and a practical demon- 
stration of the benefits of the pacific system of that minister, 
which would have saved so much blood and treasure, expend- 
ed in a war that ended exactly at the point where it began. 
The peace of Aix la Chapelle can scarcely be considered 
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as any thing more than a truce, for immediately after its con- 
chuion the court of France, frustrated in Europe, transferred 
its views to America, and there formed the grand project of 
constructing a line of forts along the bajifc of the Ohio and 
the lakes, and extending quite thr6ugh thfc interior, from Ca- 
nada to the mouth of the Mississippi, of which the accom- 
plishment must have given to France the command of almost 
the whole North American continent. Had this great project 
been carried into complete and successful execution, the whole 
of North America would, in all probability > have been at this 
time an appendage of France, and the American States, in- 
stead of forming an independent and powerful republic, would 
have constituted a part of her widely extended empire. Thus 
a universal an4 all-controlling Providence, by a mysterious 
train of causes and effects, determines the destiny of nations, 
and marks out their formation, their exaltation, their depres- 
sion, or their extension. . 

The encroachments made by the Frencht on the English 
back settlements in America, in consequence of this great 
project, gave rise to a wide spreading war* In consequence 
of the prompt and decisive measures of the British govern- 
ment above 500 sail of Frepch merchantmen, and more than 
8,000 seamen were captured and brought into England before 
the end of the year 1755, Thus, at the very commencement 
of the war, and anterior to any declaration of it, a blow wa* 
given to the naval resources of the enemy, of which the ef« 
fects were conspicuous during the whole course of its conti- 
nuance. A mixture of good and ill success, however, mark- 
ed for some time, its further progress* The unfortunate af- 
fair of fort Du Quesne, now called Pittsburg, fatally distinv 
guished by the defeat and death of the braye general Brad- 
dock, was counterbalanced by the success of major general 
Johnston at Crown Point, where the French were defeated 
with the loss of 1,000 men. But while the public spirit was- 
elated by a view of the formidable armaments prepared for 
a vigorous prosecution Q f the war, it was soon depressed by 
the news of the unsuccessful rencontre of the English fleet 
•under admiral Byng, with that of the FrencA, under admiral 
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Gallissoniere, and the consequent surrender 6f Minorca to 
the enemy. Admiral Byng, in consequence of this unfortu- 
nate business, was sentenced to be shot* His execution took 
place at Portsmouth ; the intrepidity With Which he met hi* 
fate, removed from his. character every imputation, or even 
suspicion of cowardice. 

Mr. Pitt) afterwards the great lord Chatham, soon restored 
the Spirits of his countrymen, by a masterly plan of opera, 
tions, calculated to annoy the enemy in every quarter of the 
globe* The wbr was at once carried into Asia, Africa, and 
America. The French settlements Were every where at- 
tacked, and generally conquered. Their squadrons were de- 
feated, and their commerce destroyed. In 1758, general 
Amherst and admiral Boscawen reduced Louisburg, and 
captured five Preach ships of the line. Ports Frontinac and 
du Quesne also fell into the hands of the English. The year 
1759 was distinguished by the success of three grand expedi- 
tions in America. One of these wai against the French 
islands in the West Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. 
The second was agaiflst Quebec, the capital of Canada, and 
was one of the most arduous enterprizes of this memorable 
war. The command was given to general Wolfe, by the ad- 
. vice of the minister, who was well acquainted with the mili- 
tary talents of that excellent young officer. In this expedi- 
tion he surmounted, with astonishing intrepidity and perse- 
veraftce^ a combination of difficulties seldom paralleled in the 
annals of military operations, &nd having gained the heights 
of Abraham, which by nature were almost inaccessible, and 
defended by works that were deemed, impregnable, he de- 
feated the French army, which was superior in numbers, and 
commanded by Montcalm, otie of the bravest and mofct skil- 
ful of their generals, line victory was severely contested, 
and both the commanders fell ill the action. General Monk- 
ton* who was second in command in the English army, being 
also Wounded, the defeat of the French, and the reduction dff 
Quebec, were completed by brigadier general Townfthend. 

This victory cost England * high price, being no less than 
the loss of herferave general Wolfe. General Amherst con- 
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ducted the third expedition ; the object of which was to re* 
duce the back parts of Canada, and then to effect a junction 
with the army destined to act against Quebec. The enter- 
prize was successful in all its parts, and the whole plan of 
operations was completed by the entire reduction of the 
French empire in North America, and the transfer of it to 
Britain. 

On the European continent affairs wore a very different as- 
pect : the French having entered Hanover, the duke of Cum- 
berland was so pressed, that he was obliged to conclude the 
treaty of Closterseven, in consequence of which the former 
took possession of that electorate. The English parliament* 
however, voted large supplies for the preservation of his ma- 
jesty's German dominions. A treaty of mutual defence was 
concluded A. D. 1758, between the kings of England and 
Prussia, in consequence of which the parliament voted 
670,000/. to his Prussian majesty, as well as other sums to 
the amount of near 2,000,000/. per annum, for the payment of 
50,000 German troops. The French having violated the con- 
vention of Closterseven, his Britannic majesty ordered the 
Hanoverian army to resume its operations. The command 
was conferred on prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who ex- 
pelled the French from Hanover. He was also joined by a 
corps of 12,000 British troops, under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough.. The English were generally victorious. The battle 
of Minden, in which 7,000 English defeated a much more 
numerous French army, was one of the most glorious in the 
annals of Britain. 

. The French resolved on an attempt to retrieve; all their 
misfortunes, by an invasion of England ; but on the 8th Au- 
gust, 1759, the Toulon squadron, under the command of M. 
de la Clue, was defeated by admiral Boscawen, with the loss 
of five ships of the line, of which three were taken " by the 
English, and two burnt ; and on the 20th November follow- 
ing, admiral sir Edward Hawke defeated the Brest fleet, 
commanded by M. de Conflans. In this action six French 
ships of the line were taken or destroyed. These repeated 
naval defeats extinguished all hopes of carrying into execution 
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their plan of invasion. The war on the continent continuing 
undecided, and on the part of Great Britain exceedingly ex- 
pensive, while the credit of France was almost ruined, and 
her commerce daily diminishing, both these powers began to 
be inclined towards peace ; but could not yet agree on its con- U 

ditions. Such was the state of affairs when his majesty George ^ 

II. died suddenly, on the 25th October, 1760, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign. 

The most remarkable statutes, enacted in the reign of 
George IL, were the following : An act passed in May, 
1751, for abolishing the old, and establishing the new stile, 
as corrected and regulated by pope Gregory XIII., A. D. 
1582, and already used in most parts of Europe. In the 
preamble to the act, it was set forth that 44 the use of the Ju- 
lian account, or old stile, was attended by divers inconveni- 
ences." It is strange that it was not earlier rectified. But 
this, perhaps, would not have been so easily performed in the 
in the ages of bigotry which immediately followed, as well 
as preceded, the reformation. In the middle of the eighteenth 
centtny, the minds of men were more enlightened, and, in 
protestant countries, a good regulation was no longer con- 
demned, merely because it originated at Rome, or happened 
to be the work of a pope. In 1753, was passed the famous 
act for preventing clandestine marriages, and, in the same 
session, an act was passed, although not without great oppo- 
sition, for permitting the naturalization of Jews. This act 
was repealed in the session of the year following, for which 
the reason assigned was, that " occasion had been taken, from 
the said act, to raise discontents, and disquiet the minds of 
his majesty's subjects*" As it might have induced many 
persons, of great opulence, to settle in England, there were 
many people who could not conceive how it could reasonably 
give offence to moderate Christians. Religious bigotry, al- 
though exceedingly weakened, is not completely extirpated. 
In this reign, only one year after the peace of Aix la Chap- 
pelle, a new regulation took place in the funds, by which the 
interest of the national debt was reduced from four to three 
and a half per cent, for seven years, after which, it was to « 
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stand reduced to three per cent. This bold stroke of finance* 
afforded a demonstrative proof of the strength of the public 
credit, for the generality of the creditors of government, af- 
ter a feeble and ineffectual opposition, continued their money 
in the funds, and a few, who sold out, soon endeavoured to 
have it replaced, on the same security. 

During this long and prosperous reign, Great Britain had 
made a rapid progress in arts and sciences, in literature and 
commerce. Every art had been successfully cultivated ; 
every branch of philosophy had been investigated ; and every 
channel of commerce explored. The influx of wealth had 
been proportionable to the increase of trade ; the opulence of 
the metropolis was beyond all former example, and the. readi- 
ness with which loans were raised for the government, was 
almost incredible. The sum of eighteen, nineteen and twen- 
ty-two millions, raised in the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, 
Respectively, by a few merchants of London, at a very short 
notice, displayed a degree of commercial opulence, which 
astonished all Europe. 

v George III. succeeding his grandfather, ascended the throne 
with all the qualifications that nature, education, and fortune, 
could bestow. He was then in the bloom of youth, possess- 
ing every personal accomplishment that could add lustre to a 
crown. His education had corresponded with his 'dignity, 
and the hopes of his subjects. Being a native of England, 
he gloried in the name of Englishman, and was master of 
their united affections. At the time of his accession, Britain 
had attained to' the highest degree of military reputation, and 
to an extraordinary pitch of political prosperity. Her arms 
were successful in every quarter of the globe, while unanimi- 
ty and harmony prevailed in her councils, and united her peo- 
ple. The subsequent revolutions, which have rendered the 
circumstances of this reign difficult and critical, beyond all 
example, cannot be minutely investigated and detailed, in this 
general view of the history of nations. It will suffice to re- 
mark their general l'esult. 

The vigorous methods, adopted by George III., at the 
commencement of his reign, soon convinced the public, that 
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fiie operations of the war would not be relaxed by the death 
of his glorious pVedecessor. Accordingly, in 1761, the 
island of Belleisle, near the coast of France, was cohquered 
by the troops and squadron under the command of commo- 
dore Keppel, and general Hodgson ; and the important town 
and fortress of Pondicherry, the capital of the French settle- 
ments in India } surrendered to colonel Coote and admiral 
Stevens. The operations against their West India islands, 
were vigorously carried on, and in 1762, the island of Marti- 
nico, with those of St. Lucia, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and 
others of inferiour note, surrendered to the British arms. 

While the naval and military armaments of Great Britain 
were thus reducing the enemy's settlements in every part of 
the world Mr. Pitt had obtained so particular information of 
the hostile designs of Spain that he proposed in coucil an im- 
mediate declaration of war against that kingdom ; but his 
opinion was over-ruled, said the minister shortly after resign- 
ing the seals retired with a pension of 3000/. per annum, to 
be continued for three lives. The impulse already given 
to the political machine, however, still continued to act an;!, 
the war was carried on with vigour. The successors of Pitt 
followed his advice. War was declared against Spain A. D. 
1762. The strong important fortress of the Havanna in the isle 
of Cuba was after a gallant resistance obliged to surrender to • 
the British forces commanded by admiral Pocock, and the 
earl of Albemarle. The loss of this important place, with 
the ships and treasure there taken from the Spaniards was 
followed by the reduction of Manilla by general Draper and 
admiral Gprnish., Several rich captures were also made at 
sea by English cru^iers, among which jthe cargo of the Her- 
moine a large register ship bound from Lima to Cadiz was 
valued at about 1,000,000/. sterling. 

Spain as well as France being reduced to extreme distress, 
by a series of misfortunes, both had recourse to their last ex- 
pedient, which was to attack Portugal, a country under the 
immediate protection of Cfreat Britain* This measure con- 
siderably embarrassed the British government, which found 
itself under the necessity of preventing that kingdom from 
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falling under the dominion of the enemy. At this time the 
negotiations, for a peace were resumed. France and Spain 
were exhausted ; and on the part of Great Britain the war was 
carried on at an enormous expense. A termination of hostilities* 
was; therefore, agreeable to the wishes of all the belligerent 
powers ; and in February 1763, a treaty of peace was conclud- 
ed at Paris, between his Britanic majesty and the kings of 
France and Spain, to which the king of Portugal acceded. 
The principal articles of this treaty were, die confirmation to 
Great Britain of the islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
and St John, with the extensive province of Canada, and all 
that France had hitherto possessed in North America on that 
side of the Mississippi, except the town of New Orleans with 
a small adjacent district ; the restitution of the islands of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe &c. to France ; and of Cuba and 
Manilla to Spain. Other articles of inferior importance were, 
the cession of the islands of Genada, and the Grenadillas, to 
Great Britain, in compensation for those of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, ceded to France. Great Britain and France, like- 
wise mutually resigned their pretensions to the neutral islands • 
the former to that of St. Lucia, and the latter to those of St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. France restored Minorca, 
in exchange for Belleisle ; and in Germany, the war was con- 
cluded on the principle of mutual restitution ; after a sum of 
30,000,000/. had been expended by Britain, and not less by 
France, and six years spent in marches, and countermarches, 
battles and skirmishes. Thus terminated a war, the most glo- 
rious of all those recorded in the annals of Britain. 

The period which followed the peace of Paris, was one of 
the most happy that can be met with in the history of any 
country. The jarring of parties, and the frequent changes in 
the ministry, do not properly enter into the plan of this gene- 
ral summary cf events which have an important effect on the 
state of nations. Omitting, therefore, the affair of Mr. Wilkes, 
and other transactions, whith in 1/64, were the topics of the 
day, but now excite little interest ; as well as the bickerings 
With Spain, on the subject of Falkland islands, now almost' 
forgotten, we shall pass on to the great contest, in which Bri-" 
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tain was so long enagaged with her colonies ; and which gave 
rise to a new empire on the American continent.. 

The subject of dispute between the colonies and parent 
state Was, whether the British parliament had a right to im- 
pose taxes on the Americans, who were unrepresented there- 
in, and had hitherto been accustomed to be taxed solely by 
their representatives. This question, which at that time ex- 
ercised so many able pens, is now of little importance : w# 
shall therefore only observe, that the determined resolution of 
the Americans to resist parliamentary taxation in every shape, 
and the equally firm determination of Great Britain to main- 
tain her supremacy over her colonies, brought on a war be- 
tween the two countries, which lasted from 1775 till 1783. 
The particulars will be given in the history of America. We 
shall here only relate such events, as more properly belong to 
the history of England, than to that of the American revo- 
lution. 

A war with the great naval powers of Europe, was the 
consequence of the war with the colonies : the latter received 
considerable supplies of arms and ammunition from France. 
The French court regarded this critical juncture, as a favour- 
able opportunity for lessening the power of Great Britain. A 
treaty of alliance was therefore concluded at Paris, between 
France and the thirteen United Colonies, for " maintaining 
effectually their liberty, sovereignty, and independence, abso- 
lute, and unlimited, in matters of government, as well as of 
commerce." 

The fatal tendency of the American war, began now to be 
generally seen ; and some plan of accommodation appeared 
nedessary. The earl of Carlisle, William Eden, and George 
Johnstone, esquires, were appointed commissioners from his 
majesty, to settle the disputes between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and in the month of June 1778, arrived at Philadel- 
phia : but the time for reconciliation was now past ; and the 
Congress refused to enter into any treaty; except on the basis 
of independence* The conduct of France towards Gfeat 
Britain in thus supporting the colonies, caused hostilities to 
take place between the two nations. On the 27th of June, 
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17/8, an engagement took place off forest, between the* En- 
glish fleet, under the command of admiral Keppel, and that 
of France commanded by the count d'Orvilliers. The former 
consisted of thirty, and the latter of thirty-two sail, of the 
line ; but the action, although it continued three hours, was 
undecisive, not one ship being taken on either side. On the 
17th of October, the same year, Pondicherry surrendered to 
the English, as did also soon after the island of Dominica, in 
the West Indies ; but the year following, the French captur- 
ed St. Vincent and Grenada. 

Spain being at length brought to take a part in the war, her 
naval force was added to that of France, and their combined 
fleets seemed, for a while, to ride triumphant in the British 
channel : but after parading some days in the channel, they 
returned to their ports. On the 8th of January, sir George 
Bridges Rodney captured seven Spanish ships of war, with a 
number of trading vessels under their convoy ; and soon after, 
the same admiral defeated, near Cape St. Vincent, another 
Spanish fleet of eleven sail of the line, commanded by Don 
Juan de Langara. Many other naval engagements of inferior 
importance, took place in different parts of the world ; but on 
the 8th of August 1780, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, gave a severe blow to the commerce of Great Britain, 
by the capture of five English East Indiamen, and fifty sail 
of merchant ships, bound for the West Indies. 

The year 1780 was distinguished by a disgraceful scene of 
fanaticism and insubordination. An act of parliament had 
been previously passed for relieving persons, professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, from certain penalties, imposed on 
them in the eleventh and twelfth years of the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary. This act had unanimously passed through 
both houses ; it being the general opinion of liberal-minded 
men of all parties, that the laws against the Roman Catholics 
were much too severe, and that in an age in which the prin- 
ciples of toleration were so well understood, they were a dis- 
grace to the statute books. At the first it seemed to give lit- 
tle offence to persons of any description, in England; but in 
Scotland, although it did not extend to that kingdom, it ex- 
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cited great indignation, and roused that latent spirit of fana- 
ticism, which exists more or less among the populace of every 
country. The contagion of bigotry being at length commu- 
nicated to England, a number of persons assembled together, 
and formed a body under the title of the " Protestant associ- 
ation." The avowed object of this association was to prefer 
a petition to parliament, in order to obtain a repeal of the act 
passed in favour of the Catholics. Its members were per- 
sons of different sects, of the lowest orders of society, and 
chiefly distinguished by their fanaticism. They became very 
numerous; and being invited, by a public advertisement, to 
meet in St. George's Fields, not less than £0,000 persons are 
said to have assembled there on the 2d of June* From thence 
they proceeded, with blue cockades in their hats, to the house 
of commons, where their petition was presented by lord 
George Gordon, whom they had elected their president. As 
soon, however, as they arrived at their place of destination, 
and had crowded all the avenues to both houses of parliament, 
they began to exercise the authority which they supposed 
themselves to derive from their numbers, by treating the mem- 
bers, especially of the house of peers, with the utmost indig- 
nity ; and even putting the lives of some of them in danger. 
The commons, notwithstanding the dangers which menaced 
them, continued immoveable in their determination to oppose 
the petition. 

In the evening) a mob assembled, and demolished two Ro- 
man Catholic chapels. Thirteen of the rioters were taken ; 
five of whom were committed to Newgate, under a military 
escort. On Sunday the mob reassembled, and the number of 
rioters was so increased, that they were soon beyond all con r 
troL During several succeeding days, the metropolis seemed 
to be at the mercy of lawless hordes of banditti, and exhibited 
a spectacle of calamity and horror. Besides a number of 
Roman Catholic chapels and schools, dwelling houses, be- 
longing to persons of that persuasion, the houses of lord 
Mansfield, Sir John Fielding, and several others, were de- 
molished ; and all the valuable household furniture of Sir 
George Saville was destroyed. The prisons were forced 
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open ; and the prisoners, more than 300 in number, were li- 
berated. An attack on the bank, that great support of public 
credit and national commerce, was also meditated ; but H was 
so well guarded, as to bid defiance to any effort of popular 
fury. The great gaol of Newgate ; the prisons of the Kiug's- 
bench and the Fleet; the New BrideweH in St. George's 
Fields ; a very large distillery in Holborn ; with a number of 
private houses, all in a state of conflagration, presented spec- 
tacles horrible beyond description. It is said that the fires 
were seen blazing in thirty-six different parts of the city at 
once. All business was at a stand, and all property insecure. 
At last, all men began to see the necessity of vigorous mea- 
sures, to prevent universal destruction. Large bodies of 
troops were brought from different parts of the country to 
the metropolis, and a stop was put to these ravages. Great 
numbers of the rioters were killed ; and, many being appre- 
hended, suffered death as felons. Lord George Gordon was 
committed to the Tower, and tried for high treason, but ac- 
quitted. The public tranquillity was by these means restored ; 
and, on the 8th of June, the general consternation began to 
subside. Had not the most decisive measures been adopted, 
and the military force called upon to act on this urgent occa- 
sion, it is highly probable, that the grandeur of Britain would 
have been buried under the ruins of her metropolis. It would 
certainly be very unjust, to impute to the Protestant associ- 
ation, all the mischiefs that attended this exhibition of bi- 
gotry ; or to suppose that its members either designed, or 
foresaw, the calamities which they occasioned ; but their con- 
duct was diametrically opposite to the spirit of genuine and 
enlightened protestantism, of which liberty of conscience is 
the fundamental principle, and the basis on which it stands. 
The internal tranquillity of the kingdom was no sooner re- 
stored, than the number of its former enemies was increased 
by the rupture with Holland. This was occasioned by the 
clandestine trade carried on between the Dutch and the Ame- 
ricans ; by which the latter were supplied with military stores. 
The war against Holland commenced with great vigour, and 
that republic soon received a severe blow, in the loss of the 
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island of St* Eustatius, which was taken by the English, Fe* 
bruary 2, 1781. On the 5th of August following, a bloody 
engagement also took place off the Doggerbank, between an 
English squadron, under the command of admiral sir Hyde 
Parker, and a Dutch squadron commanded by admiral Zout- 
man. Both fought with great bravery and both sides claim- 
ed the victory. In other parts, hostilities were carried on 
with little success on the side of England. The French made 
themselves masters of Tobago, and the Spaniards acquired 
the possession of Pensacola. January 14, 1782, the French 
took thejsland of Nevis. On the 5th of February, Minorca 
was, after a vigorous defence, surrendered to the Spaniards, 
and on the 13th, the island of St. Christopher was given up 
to the French. Jamaica would also very probably have shared 
the same fate, had not the British fleet, under admiral Rod- 
ney, fallen in with that of France, commanded by the count 
de Grasse, on its way to join the Spanish fleet at St. Domin- 
go ; the van of the French being too far advanced to support 
their centre, the English, gained a complete victory. Since 
the famous battle off La Hogue, the French had not received 
so complete, and so ruinous a defeat, as on this occasion. One 
of their ships of the line was sunk in the engagement, and 
five were taken, among which was the admiral's ship, the 
famous Viile de Paris. This ship, which was a present from 
the city of Paris to the king, is said to have cost the enor- 
mous sum of 176,000/. sterling. She carried 110 guns, and 
had on board, at her departure from Martinique, 1,300 men, 
including marines and land forces. Thirty-six chests of mo- 
ney, intended for the pay and subsistence of the troops des- 
tined for the invasion of Jamaica, were also .found in this 
ship, and the whole train of; artillery, with the battering can- 
non, and travelling carriages, happened to be on board of the 
captured vessels. . , ; '} w' 

But no part of the theatre of this eventful war, exhibited a 

t scene more tremendous than Gibraltar, which had, almost 

from the commencement of hostilities with the Spaniards, 

been closely , b'£$iegfed by their forces. On* the memorable 

. 13th of November, 1782, the grand attack was made by the 
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Sp*nt*t&, With ten floating batteries, of bomb proof con- 
fltruttion, mounting 21fc brass twenty-six poundew, in the 
hulks of 'ships, bf from 600 to 1,400 tons. Princes of the 
Hood, iftd persons of the first Families, and most distinguish- 
ed feame, both m Spain and France, appeared as volunteers 
s* this formidable attack, projected by the Chevalier d> Aram, 
fc French engineer of great eminence, and which was planned 
With consummate skill, as its execution was also attempted 
with extraordinary courage and resolution. Early in the 
tnomingt the floating batteries came forward; and, having 
ftnchored in a line very little more than half £ mile from 
the shore, began a heavy cannonade, which was succeeded 
by all the cannon and mortars in the enemy's lines and ap- 
proaches. At the same time, the garrison opened all its bat- 
teries, not only with cold, but with red hot balls from the 
guns, and with shells from die howitzers and mortars. A 
most tremendous fire continued, without the least intermis- 
sion on either side, until noon, when that of the assailants 
began somewhat to slacken. About two in the afternoon, 
the largest of the floating batteries were perceived to be on 
fire ; and before that time in the succeeding morning, the 
whole of diem were in flames and soon consumed. The hu- 
manity of the English, displayed in their active and success- 
ful exertions to save their perishing enemies, redounded not 
less to the honour of the national character, than the bravery 
winch they had shewn in repelling their attack. 

After the destruction of the floating batteries, Gibraltar 
might still, from the want of ammunition and provisions, 
be considered in danger ; but admiral lord Howe removed 
all cause of apprehension. His lordship sailed from Ports- 
mouth, with thirty-four sail of the line, for the relief of that 
important place, and having accomplished his object, in the 
very face of the combined fleet of the enemy, which, al- 
though superior in number by twelve ships of the line, de- 
clined an engagement, afl their hopes of reducing Gibraltar, 
by blockade, were extinguished. 

Notwithstanding these victories, a series of losses, and par- 
ticularly the capture at Yorktown, in ihe state of Virginia, 
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of the whole force under lord Cqrnwallia, which su^end^re4 
as prisoners of war ? to the number of 7,24?, constituted sft 
aggregate of misfortunes which greatly agitated the public 
mind. The capture of lord Cornwaflis put a final period to 
the hopes of those who had flattered themselves with the 
prospect of subjugating the Colonies by military force ; and 
the surrender of this second army, may be considere4 as the 
closing scene of the American wan Views of national ad- 
vantage no longer afforded any hopes of compensation, and 
the object of the war appeared to be unattainable. Accord- 
ingly, on the 1st March, 1782, the House of Commons ad- 
dressed his majesty, requesting him to put a stop to any fur- 
ther prosecution of the war against the Colonies, This iip* 
portant event diffused universal joy throughout the king- 
dom. 

The king took the most effectual measures for putting ap 
end to the evils to which thp nation, without a single ally, 
was exposed, in an expeqsiye war wjth France, Spain, Hoi- 
land, and America. Mr. Qrenville was invested with full 
powers to treat, at Paris, with all the belligerent parties ; and 
was also directed to prppose, in the first instance, the inde- 
pendence of the American State?. On the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1792, the preliminaries of a general psace were settled. 
By the definitive treaty, founded on these, Great JJritain ceded 
to Prance all her possessions previous to the war, together 
with the island of Tobago, in the Wes£ Indies. Britain also 
agreed tp restore the islands of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and 
Miquelon. Prance, on the other hand, restored tq Great 
Britain, the islands of Qrenada, and the Grenadines, St. 
Christopher's, S$. yipcent, Dominica, Nevis, and Montser- 
rat. To Spain, Great Britain ceded Florida. 

In the treaty with the thirteen United States of America, 
their independence was acknowledged, and their boundaries 
jyere accurately ascertained and distinguished. 

These .terms of peace were (disapproved by many ; but, it 
ought to be considered, that Great Britain stood singly,, not 
only against America, but also against the three great na- 
val powers of Europe; and, that had, the war continued, 
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1,000,000*. per annum must have been added to the current 
taxes, and 25,000,000/. to the public debt. It Appears, there- 
fore, that the government consulted the true interest of the 
country, in terminating a contest which no longer held out any 
prospect of national advantage, to compensate so great a pro- 
fusion of blood and of treasure. 

In the year 1/86, was ended the remarkable trial of War- 
ren Hastings, late governor general of Bengal, on sundry 
charges of high crimes and misdemeanors. In this business, 
Mr. Burke took the lead, and carried it forward with great 
display of eloquence, and labour of inquiry. After a trial, 
which lasted seven years and three months, and occupied a 
considerable portion of eight sessions of Parliament, Mr. 
Hastings was acquitted, in the most honourable manner, of 
all the charges brought against him. Another great object 
of parliamentary attention was the Slave trade, which had, 
unfortunately, been so long carried on by England, and other 
European nations, for the use of the West India islands. 
This traffic, so abhorrent to the dictates of nature,— to the 
benevolent principles of Christianity,— and to the refinement 
of modern manners, does not appear, before this time, to 
have been considered with attention. But about this period, 
the cause became extremely popular : from the pulpit, &nd 
the press, the public voice pleaded the cause of humanity; 
petitions were presented to the legislature from the two uni- 
versities, and from several of the principal towns of the king- 
dom, and his majesty's ministers thought it proper to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the facts and allegations, exhibited in the 
representations of the parties. A bill was, in consequence, 
brought forward by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Dolbin, 
and others, for regulating the mode of transporting African 
slaves to the British West India Islands. 

It appeared in the course of these investigations, that the ne- 
groes, hitherto, had been so crowded on board the slave shqw, 
that, according to the lowest computation, one person in twen- 
ty perished, in a voyage of six weeks. Such was the destruc- 
tive nature of this trade, under the most favourable circum- 
stances ; but, in voyages to the more distant parts of Africa, 
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the mortality was twice as great. By a bill, whigh was now 
passed, the number of slaves, to be carried in any ship, was 
regulated according to its tonnage, allowing nearly one ton to 
each man* This act of the British legislature, was calculated 
for the preservation, both, of the slaves, and the seamen em- 
ployed in this traffic. Since that time, the subject has been 
repeatedly brought forward, and treated, in both houses, 
with the most humane attention. Humanity has at length 
triumphed, in the abolition of this inhuman and disgraceful 
traffic* 

The year 1788, being the hundredth anniversary of the im- 
portant revolution of 1688, was distinguished by demonstra- 
tions of joy, which shewed that the nation had not forgotten 
the benefits accruing from that glorious event. The 4th of 
November being the birth day of king William, and the 5th, 
the anniversary of his landing, were celebrated in London, 
and other parts of the kingdom, with great festivity, as well 
as with demonstrations of gratitude to Providence. This was 
indeed, a period of public felicity. During five years of peace, 
commerce had exceedingly flourished, and Britain had re- 
gained her former superiority in the scale of opulence, and 
power. 

In the midst of this prosperity, the public tranquillity was 
endangered from a quarter exceedingly remote. A factory 
had been established at Nootka Sound, on the west coast of 
North America, which, by furnishing a valuable supply of 
furs for the Chinese market, promised to be the source of a 
lucrative commerce. But, in the month of May, 1789, M. 
Martinez, commander of a Spanish ship of war,toQk posses- 
sion of the settlement in the name of the king of Spain, and 
also of the Iphigenia, the only English vessel then trading 
at that place. Others which successively arrived there, were 
treated in the same manner; the vessels and cargoes being 
seized, and the crews made prisoners. An attention to the 
honour of the country", made it necessary that the British mi- 
nistry should call on the court of Spain for satisfaction. Af- 
ter great preparations for war on both sides, the affair was 
* amicably ^adjusted; the limits of the Spanish boundaries as- 
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eertained ; and the right of Great Britain as to trade, and co- 
lonization, at Noptka Sound, diplomatically acknowledge^ 
by a convention between their Britannic and Catholic majes* 
ties, concluded on the 22d of November, 1790. 

The cause of toleration received the same year an accession 
of strength, which must be peculiarly grateful to the friends 
of religious freedom. In the unhappy ages of ignorance, su- 
perstition, and bigotry, the fanatical fury of a mistaken zeal, 
arming sects and parties one against another, obliged even 
the most moderate to stand on the defensive. From this 
consideration originated those penal laws, which in almost all 
Prptestant, as well as Catholic countries, have been enacted 
against dissenters from the established religion. Happily these 
times are no more. In the first ages of reformation, the 
church of Kome flourishing in all the plentiude of power, 
and enforcing her authority by all the rigours of persecution, 
was the grand object of terror ; and the English nation, act- 
ing on a principle of self-defence, saw, or thought she saw, 
the necessity of adopting decisive measures to repel the ef- 
forts of papal despotism. The penal laws, which in those 
times of difficulty and danger, had been enacted against the 
Roman Catholics, are not to be considered as directed .against 
the speculative doctrines of their religion, but against the in* 
Production of the arbitrary power of the papal see. The cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the ideas of men, have since 
undergone a gradual, but complete revolution. The temporal 
power of the pope is annihilated in countries professing his 
religion ; and, even his spiritual supremacy is acknowledged 
as a matter of prescription, rather than an article of faith. 
During the course of the year 1790, a large body of Catholic 
dissenters had formally protested against the temporal power 
of the pope, and particularly against his assumed authority of 
releasing men from civil obligations, pr granting dispensations 
for the violation of oaths. Hie causes which gave ri^ib the 
penal laws against Roman Catholics no longer existing, these 
laws began, in this enlightened age, to beicbnsidered as a dis- 
grace to the country. Mr* Mitford, on the 21st of January 
1 791, moved for leave to bring in a bill, under certain condi- 
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tions and restrictions, for the relief of Catholic dissenters. 
The biU passed through both houses, without any material 
opposition, and without giving the least offence to any respect- 
able class of the people. 

About this time, when die French revolution had not yet 
shewn itself in its true colours, when its doubtful aspect gave 
rise to a variety of discussions, and to much heat and party 
spirit, the opulent town of Birmingham exhibited a scene of 
violence and disorder. The most dreadful outrages were 
committed by a mob of ungrateful persons, who considering 
all sectaries as enemies to the state. The occasion was given 
by a festive meeting, held on thursday the I4th of July, i* 
commemoration of the French revolution: a practice 'tfiefft 
prevalent in many large towns of "Great Britain. la the eve- 
ning a mob assembled and demolished the windows in the 
front of the hotel. The rioters then set fire to Dr. Priestly** 
new meeting house. After this they -proceeded to his dweB- v 
mg house, where they\destroyed his valuable philosophical ap- 
paratus, with his manuscripts and papers* The next day this 
infatuated multitude demolished the elegant mansion of Mr. 
Ryland, where finding a great stock of liquor, a tumultuous 
scene of intoxication ensued, and several rioters perished in ' 
the cellars by drunkenness, or by the falling in of the roof. The 
adjacent neighbourhood also experienced the effects of their 
fury. The country residence of Mr. Taylor j the houses of 
Mr, Hutton, the historian of Birmingham; of Mr, Humphrey, 
and several others were destroyed by the mob, who continued 
their depredations till sunday night, when three troops of Kght 
dragoons arrived, and put an end to the riot. Fifteen of the 
unfortunate wretches who were taken in the act of rioting, were 
tried at Warwick and Worcester ; of these five were found 
guilty, and received sentence of death. 

Great Britain had now for several years, exhibited a com- 
plete picture of political and commercial prosperity. Enjoy- 
ing all the blessings p( peace, htv trade was extended ; her 
manufactures improved, and multiplied ; her wealth increas- 
ed ; and her credit augmented. Several voyages of circum- 
navigation, and discovery had been performed ; and geogra- 
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phical knowledge was greatly extended. Arts, and sciences 
had made an extraordinary progress. In this happy situation, 
Britain was threatened with danger of a most tremendous mag- 
nitude. The ancient government of France was subverted, 
and a revolution of an extraordinary nature effected in that 
country. A military republic had been established, which 
threatened the subjugation of Europe ; and revolutionary prin- 
ciples were making a rapid progress in every part of the con- 
tinent, and also in great Britan. In this critical state of af- 
fairs, the British government conceived it necessary to take 
an active part against a power, which threatened the subver- 
sion of all the political and religious institutions of Europe* 
A war with the French republic was therefore resolved on, 
and commenced with vigour. 

The British administration had now two great objects, 
which required its attention: the prosecution of the war 
abroad, and the extinction of revolutionary principles at home. 
JDivers persons were accused of treasonable, or of seditious 
practices. In Scotland, Thomas Muir,esq. and Mr. Palmer, 
Unitarian clergymen, were tried and condemned to be trans- 
ported ; the former for fourteen, and the latter for seven 
years. Both these, with several others, were sent to Botany 
Bay. Mr. Palmer died on his passage home, after the expi- 
ration of his term ; but Mr. Muir found means to make his 
escape, in an American vessel, to Nootka Sound, from whence, 
after a variety of extraordinary adventures, he reached France, 
and died at Paris. In England Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. 
Hardy, Mr. Thelwall, and several others, were tried on a 
charge of high treason and acquitted. Their acquittals prove 
the excellence of a government, under which justice is im- 
partially administered. 

On the 14th of February, the British squadron, under the 
command of Sir John Jervis, gained a signal victory over a 
Spanish fleet of much superor force. In this important ac- 
tion, which took place off Cape St. Vincent, the British ad- 
miral, having, by a successful manoeuvre, cut off the commu- 
nication between the rear and the centre of the enemy's fleet, 
.captured two ships of 112, one of 84, and one of 74 guns. 
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Thia year was distinguished by an event unprecedented 
in the annals of Great Britain. About the middle of April, 
a most alarming mutiny broke out on board the grand fleet, 
at Spithead, under the command of lord Bridport. The 
sailors required an advance of their pay, with certain new 
regulations relative to the allowance of provisions, and ap* 
pqjnted delegates, who had, for several days, the entire com- 
mand of the fleet. In this critical state of affairs, govern- 
ment deemed it expedient to accede to their demands, on 
which they returned to their duty. But, in consequence of 
some parliamentary debates, relating to an act of indemnity, 
for the security of those who had been concerned in the mu* 
tiny, they again deprived the officers of their authority, and the 
affair seemed to assume a still more menacing aspect* A bill^ 
securing to the seamen the concessions which had been made* 
was therefore hastily passed ; and lord Howe, acting as mediae- 
tor, the delegates declared themselves fully satisfied, and order 
was restored on board the Channel fleet* The ferment* how- 
ever, continued in other parts of the navy, and the spirit of 
insurrection among the seamen appeared to be contagious* 
Almost all the ships of admiral Duncan's fleet . appointed de* 
legates, and sailed away from Yarmouth fioads, to join the 
ships at Sheerness, which were iti a similar state of mutiny* 
New 1 grievances were required to be redressed ; and, extra* 
Vagant concessions being made, government was convinced that 
a compliance with their further demands would only encourage 
a repetition of similar proceedings. Vigorous measures were 
therefore adopted, and dispositions were made for reducing the 
refractory seamen to submission. All communication was cut 
off between the fleet and the shore, in order to deprive them of 
any supplies of provisions or water* The mutineers* in conse- 
quence, detained all vessels coming up the Thames, and took 
out of them whatever they wanted, for tfhich the delegates, of 
whom the chief was Richard Parker* . gave drafts on the 
Treasury, as taken for the use of the navy of Great Britain* 
At length, being reduced to great distress, for want of water, 
and dissentions prevailing among them, several ships, left the 
mutinous fleet, and surrendered themselves at Sheerness. 
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Some of these escaped under a heavy lire from the others, but. 
at length they all came id, and gave up their delegates, who, 
with several other leaders of the mutiny, were tried by a 
court martial. Some of them were executed, others senr 
teaced to different punishments, and the rest received their 
pardon, Richard Parker, who had acted as admiral of the 
fleet v^hile in a state of mutiny, was executed. 

Tranquillity being thus restored, the stain *>f this disgrace- 
ful affair was soon wiped wiped off from the character of the 
British seamen. Admiral Duncan, whose fleet consisted prin- 
cipally of the ships concerned in the mutiny, sailed to watch the 
motions of the Dutch fleet in the Texel ; and, after keeping it 
for some time blockaded, at last, on its venturing out, enga- 
ged it and gained a complete victory. The Dutch admiral 
de Winter, with the vice admiral, and nine of their ships, 
1 were taken. Admiral Duncan was, in consequence of this 
splendid action, created viscount Duncan* 

The French now began openly to threaten the invasion of 
^ England. The winter was spent in the most formidable pre- 

^ -^ partitions. Numerous armies were collected on the French 

eoasty and, while the people of England were amused with a 
variety of idle tales, relative to the preparations said to be 
making in the ports of the republic, the British ministry, 
though convinced of the impracticability of any serious inva- 
sion, took every necessary precaution for repelling any desul- 
tory attacks. 

In the mean while, the directory of France changed it» 
plans, and directed all its views towards Egypt, a country 
which offered a much easier conquest. On the first intelli- 
gence of the sailing of the French armament from Toulon, 
admiral Nelson was despatched in pursuit of the hostile fleet 
Having received a reinforcement of ten sail of the line, and 
suspecting the enemy's destination, he sailed for Egypt, and, 
on the coast of that country, found the object of his search. 
The French army waft landed, and the fleet, consisting of 
the admiral's ship, I/Orient, of 120 guns, and above 1O00 
men, three of 80 guns each, and nine of 74, was at anchor in 
the bay of Aboukin They were drawn up near the shore, i» 
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a strong and compact line of battle, flanked by four frigates 
and a number of gun boats, and protected in die van by, a bat- 
tery erected on a small island* The British admiral, not- 
withstanding the advantageous position of the enemy, imme- 
diately made dispositions for the attack* In the number of 
ships of the line his force was equal to that of the French* 
The first object of the admiral was to break the line of the 
^French, and surround a peat of their fleet. The engagement 
commenced about sun set, and was carried on by both parties 
with undaunted courage and resolution. While the issue of 
the contest was yet undecided, the French admiral, de Brueys, 
received two wounds, and was soon after killed by a cannon 
shot. At the end of two hours two of the enemy's ships had 
struck ; their capture was soon after followed by that of a 
third, and the whole van was in the power of the English. 
About pine at night, L'Orient was observed to be on fire, 
and the flames increased, with inconceivable rapidity, till ten, 
when she blew up with a tremendous explosion. An awful 
pause and silence succeeded, during the space of about three 
minutes, when the wreck of the masts, yards, &c fell into the 
water, and on board the surrounding ships. After this dread, 
ful scene, the engagement was continued at intervals till day 
break, and terminated in one of the most decisive victories 
recorded in the annals of the British navy. Out of thirteen 
sail of the line, of which the French fleet consisted, only two, 
with two frigates, escaped capture or destruction. Nine 
sail of the line were taken, and one, besides L'Orient was 
burned. 

In a short tim4 after this signal victory, which gave to the 
British fleet the entire command of the Mediterranean, a 
French squadron consisting of one ship of the line, called 
La Hoche, and eight frigates, having troops and ammu- 
nition on board, was defeated, off Ireland, by Sir John Bor- 
lase Warren. The action took place on the 12th of October. 
It commenced at half past seven in the morning, and about 
eleven La Hoche struck, after a gallant defence. The fri- 
gates attempted to escape, but six of them were taken, so 
that the whole fleet, two frigates excepted, fell into the hands 
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of the -English. To complete the successes of the year, the 
island of Minorca surrendered, on the 15th of November, to 
general Stuart and commodore Duckworth* ; 

In the month of August, 1799, the fort of New-Amater-r 
dam, and the town of Paramaribo, the capital of the Dutch 
settlement of Surinam, surrendered, by capitulation, to . Ion} 
Hugh Seymour, and lieutenant general Trigge, without 
making any resistance* But the principal military enterprise, 
that employed the arms of Great Britain, in the course of 
this year, was the unfortunate expedition to Holland. 

The object of this undertaking was to rescue the Batavian 
republic from the power of die French ; and the army sent 
for that purpose consisted of 30,000 British troops, who were 
joined in Holland by 17,000 Russians, in the pay of Epgland, 
The first division of this armament* under general Abercrom- 
bie, sailed on the 13th of August, for the Holder-point, at 
the entrance of the Texel ; but the troops could not, until 
the morning of the 27th, effect a landing at the place of their 
destination. The French and Putcb troops evacuated the t 
batteries and works at the Helder, and seven Dutch ships of 
war, with thirteen. Indiamen, surrendered to the English 
fleet. After this success, the British admiral Mitchel, im- 
mediately stood down into the Texel, where the whole of the 
Batavian fleet, consisting of twelve ships of war, surrendered 
without resistance, the seamen refusing to fight, and compel- 
ling their officers to give up their ships for the service of the 
prince of Orange. On the 13th of September, the duke of 
York, with the second division, arrived in Holland, and took 
the command of the army ; anji on the 19th his royal highness- 
attacked the enemy. The British troops obtained consider- 
able advantages, and succeeded in carrying some strongly 
fortified posts ; but the Russians were repulsed with great 
loss, and their generals, D'Herman, and Tchertehekoff, were 
made prisoners. The English lost in this engagement near 
2000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners, and the Russian* 
between 3000 and 4000, but the loss of the French and Dutch 
was still greater, as above 3000 of them were made prisoners, 
among whom were Bixty officers. The British army, however, 
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soon recovered from the effects of this check, and on the 2d of 
October, his royal highness, after a well fought action of twelve 
hours, compelled the enemy to retreat, and took possession of 
Alkmaar. But imperious circumstances precluded any fur- 
ther progress, and soon rendered it expedient to withdraw the 
troops from their position, and an armistice was concluded, 
of which the principal condition was, that the combined Eng- 
lish and Russian army should evacuate the territory of die 
Batavian republic, before the 30th of November ensuing, 
without committing any devastations. Such was the termi- 
nation of an expedition prepared at an immense expense, and 
commenced with such brilliant success. *" 

The new revolution which took place in the government of 
France, in the month of November, and raised general Buo- 
naparte to the sovereign authority, under the tittle of first con- 
sul, seemed favourable to the interests of peace. On the very 
day on which die first consul entered cm his new dignity, he 
made overtures to his Britannic majesty for a general pacifi- 
cation, but the British government did not show a disposition 
to enter on a negotiation* 

In the next campaign however, Austria, which had ventur- 
ed again to try the fortune of a war, in the hopes of being pow- 
erfully supported by Russia, saw herself abandoned by that 
ally, and the fatal battle of Marengo obliged the court of Vi- 
enna to agree to an armistice,, which was concluded between 
the French and Austrian generals, about the end of the year 
1800, Thus Great Britain was again left without any allies, 
except such as were unable to afford her assistance. Before 
the end of the year, she even, saw some of her former friends 
converted into determined enemies. The emperor of Russia, 
Paul I* disappointed in his views of obtaining possession of 
Malta, withdrew himself from the coalition, and formed a 
league with Sweden and Denmark, against England. On the 
16th of December 1900, the convention of the northern powr 
ers was signed at St. Petersburg. Its ostensible object was 
to support the independence of the seas against the pretentions 
of the British flag, on the principle that, " free vessels make 
free goods." The court of Berlin acceded to this convention ; 
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and to render the hostility against England as extensive a* 
possible, Paul formed an alliance with France, and laid his 
injunctions on Portugal, and Naples, to shut their ports against 
British vessels, under pain of his displeasure. 

Such was the posture of affairs at \he end of the year 1800. 
The year 1801 commenced with the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace between France and Austria, on the 9th of Febru- 
ary at Luneville, and with a change in the British ministry. 
Mr. Pitt, after an administration of seventeen years, gave in 
his resignation, which was followed by that of most of his 
colleagues. The ostensible motive of die minister for resign- 
ing his office, was his inability to effect the emancipation of 
the Catholics of Ireland, which was one of the great objects 
of his political views. 

The military views of the British government were this 
year directed to two important objects, the dissolution of the 
northern confederacy, and the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt. In order to prevent the active co-operation of Den* 
mark with the designs of Russia, a fleet of seventeen sail of 
the line, three frigates, &c. under the command of admirals 
sir Hyde Parker, and lord Nelson, was dispatched to the 
Baltic. This armament having triumphantly passed the Sound, 
appeared before Copenhagen, where the most formidable dis- 
positions had been made. Before the city was stationed ail 
armed flotilla consisting of ships of the line, galleys, fire 
ships, and gunboats, flanked, and supported by tremendous 
batteries on the Crown Islands. The attack was made on the 
armed flotilla, by a division of the British fleet, consisting of 
twelve ships of the line, and four frigates, commanded by ad* 
miral Nelson. The action continued : four hours, and was 
dreadfully bloody and destructive. The Danes after display- 
ing the most determined courage, and resolution, lost eighteen 
of their ships among which were seventeen of the line, and 
about 2,000 of the best seamen. Eleven of the Danish ships 
fell into the hands of the English. The humanity of lord Nel- 
son, who proposed a cessation of arms, put an end to this 
sanguinary contest, and an attack on Copenhagen was prevent- 
ed by the conclusion of an armistice. After this signal sue- 
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oeas the British fleet immediately proceeded up the Baltic ; 
said on the 19th of April, appeared off. the Swedish port of 
Carlscrona* But the difference between Great Britain and Swe- 
den was adjusted without having recourse to hostilities* 

The success of the British arms promised the speedy dis- 
solution of the northern confederacy : but the death of the 
emperor of Russia, who expired suddenly in the night of 23d 
of March, immediately put an end to the affair. The day after 
his decease, his eldest son, Alexander, was proclaimed empe- 
ror, and from the moment of his accession, manifested a de- 
sire of terminating the dispute with Great Britain. Conces- 
sions were made by both parties, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the courts of St. Petersburg, and St. James, 
to which Denmark and Sweden acceded. 

While the flag of Great Britain was triumphant in the Bal- 
tic, her standard was successfully displayed on the banks of 
the Nile. It was deemed of the utmost importance to the secu- 
rity of the British empire in India, not to leave the French 
in possession of Egypt ; a formidable armament was, therefore, 
sent out from England, to effect their expulsion. Admiral 
lord Keith, and general sir Ralph Abercrombie, had the com- 
mand of the expedition. The land forces consisted of 16^000 
men, with whom a body of troops from India, was to co-oper- 
ate by the isthmus of Suez. On the 1st of March 1801, the 
British fleet arrived off Alexandria, and on the 8th the troops 
effected a landing under a heavy fire of grape shot poured on 
them by the French, who occupied a strong position in their 
front. On die 12th the English attacked a division of the 
French, which was advantageously posted on a ridge between 
the canal of Alexandria, and the sea. After a severe conflict 
victory declared in favour of the English, whose loss was con- 
siderable. The operations of the army were carried on with 
great spirit and vigour, and on the 13th of March, was fought 
the memorable battle of Alexandria, at the distance of little 
more than three miles from that city. The French were com- 
manded by general Menou, whose dispositions were e*cel- 
tnt, but whose precipitancy in resolving on an attack was in- 
judicious, at by that measure he lost all the advantages which 
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he derived from his position. The action commenced in the 
morning before day light, by a false attack on the left of the 
English army* But the most vigorous efforts of the French 
were directed against the right flank of the British, which 
they endeavoured to turn. The attack was made with great 
impetuosity by the French infantry, sustained by a strong body 
of cavalry. The conflict was desperate, but the French were 
twice repulsed, and at length thrown into confusion* A co- 
lumn of their infantry, at the same time* attempted to pene- 
trate the centre of the British army, but was repulsed and 
obliged to retreat. A corps of light troops,- supported by in- 
fantry and cavalry, also advanced to keep in check the left of 
the English* which was the Weakest part of their line. After 
an extremely obstinate contest, victoty at last declared in fa- 
vour of the English, who remained masters of the field with 
the loss of nearly 2000 men, in killed, wounded, and missing.* 
The loss of the French was nearly double that number ; and 
the famous invincible* are said to have been entirely cut 
off, except a very small number, who accepted quarter, and 
were made prisoners. Their standard also was taken. But 
the glory acquired by the British troops was dearly purchased 
by the loss of their general, who, in the heat of the action, re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh, of which he died* Never did 
a hero fall more gloriously ; never Was a commander more 
regretted by his army. General Moore also was dangerously 
wounded. One of the French generals was killed, and two 
others died in consequence of their wounds. 

In consequence of the death of sir Ralph Abetcrombie, 
general Hutchinson, on whom the command of the army de- 
volved, succeeded to a difficult situation* Although the 
French had suffered a defeat, they had lost no ground : the 
whole of Egypt was still in their possession i and they occupi* 
ed several strongly fortified posts. The British general, how- 
ever, gallantly Completed the works which his predecessor 
had begun. His object was the conquest of Alexandria, and 
in order to facilitate the blockade of that city, it was found 
necessary to cut through the famous canal, and let the waters 
of the sea into the lake Mareotis* In the mew time/ the 
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town and castle of Rosetta were taken by the English, who, 
in conjunction with the Turkish forces, proceeded to Rha-. 
manie, and, after having defeated the enemy, made them- 
selves masters of that place. 

The British general having changed his plan of operations, 
postponed the reduction of Alexandria, and marched to 
Cairo* In the mean while, colonel Loyd, with a corps of 
troops from Bombay, crossing the desert from Suez, arrived, 
on the 10th of June, at the camp of the grand vizier. About 
the middle of June, general Hutchinson, with the British ar- 
my, arrived in the vicinity of Cairo* The city being com- 
pletely invested by the English, and Ottoman forces, and dis- 
contents prevailing among the troops of the garrison, the 
French general Belliard desired to capitulate* The terms 
agreed on were, that the French army in Cairo, with all the 
private property of the officers and men, should be conveyed 
in ships of the allied powers, and at their expense, to the 
nearest French ports of the Mediterranean ; and, that gene- 
ral Mendu, who commanded in Alexandria, should be at li- 
berty to avail himself of this convention* The garrison of 
Cairo, including Greeks, Cophts, and Mamelukes, amounted 
to 13,672 men. 

About the same time, general Baird, with the Indian army, 
arrived in the Red Sea, where he was joined by a small force 
from the Cape of Good Hope, under the command of sir H. 
Popham, sir Robert Curtis, and colonel Caruthers. The 
general, being informed of the state of affairs by admiral 
Blanket, who had brought the Bombay troops to Suez, land- 
ed, on the eighth of June,<at Cossir, with 7,546 men, and from 
thence crossed the desert to Kinneh, a distance of 120 miles* 
From Kinneh, where they arrived on the 30th June, they 
proceeded to join the grand army. 

The convention of Cairo not being acceded to by general 
Menou, the combined British and Ottoman armies com* 
menced, on the 17th August, the siege of Alexandria* The 
French general held out till the 1st of September, when he 
agreed to surrender on conditions of the capitulation of Cairo* 
The garrison of Alexandria consisted of 10,523 n\en, French, 
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Syrians, and Greeks, and the city was defended by 312 pieces 
of cannon, besides which, 77 were found on board the ships 
in the harbour. In the magazines, were 14,102 cartridges 
and 195,218 pounds of powder in barrels. Thus terminated 
this celebrated expedition, which eventuated in the expulsion 
of the French from Egypt. 

The naval war did not, in the course of this year, produce 
many remarkable events. An important action, however, 
took place on the 12th July, between sir James Saumarez 
and a squadron of French and Spanish ships, of very superi- 
or force. Two Spanish ships of the line took fire and blew 
up, and the San Antonia, of 74 guns and 730 men, struck to 
the British. An expedition was also sent out, in the begin- 
ning of August, under admiral Nelson, for the purpose of 
destroying the French flotilla, at Boulogne. This attempt, 
however, like others of the kind, proved unsuccessful ; and 
his lordship was obliged to retire with loss. 

Peace being concluded between the great powers of the 
continent,— Austria, Russia, and France,-— his Britannic ma* 
jesty was desirous of extending the same blessing to his sub- 
jects. The dissolution of the northern confederacy, and the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt, had removed the chief 
obstacles to a general pacification. On the 1st of October, 
the preliminary articles of peace were signed at London, by 
- lord Hawkesbury on the part of his Britannic majesty, and 
by M. Otto on the part of the French republic. Great Britain 
agreed to the restoration of all her conquests, except the 
islands of Trinidad and Ceylon. The Cape of Good Hope 
was to remain a free port. The island of Malta was to be 
restored to the knights, and Egypt to the Ottoman Porte. 
The territory of Portugal was to be maintained in its in- 
tegrity. The French were to evacuate Rome and Naples, 
and the Newfoundland fishery was be placed on its former 
footing. On the 2fth of March, 1802, the definitive treaty 
was concluded at Amiens, and the return of peace was cele- 
brated throughout the kingdom with the greatest demonstra- 
tions of joy ; but this sudden and pleasing calm was only a 
prelude to future storms. The universal satisfaction which 
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the restoration of peace had diffused, was soon abated by cir- 
cumstances which indicated a renewal of the war. The con- 
duct of the. First Consul afforded too much reason to con- 
clude, that the tranquillity, of Europe could not be of long 
duration. It became, therefore, requisite that Great Britain 
should provide for her own security. In conformity to the 
.treaty of Amiens, the British conquests had been restored, 
with the single exception of Malta. But since the conclu- 
sion of that treaty, circumstances had arisen which had %o 
..altered the state of affairs, as to render the restoration of th£t 
island inconvenient to Great Britain, without some previous 
arrangements. Two of the principal powers, Russia an4' 
Prussia, had refused, or declined, to guarantee the possession 
of Malta to the knights. In these circumstances, therefore, 
the restoration of Malta to the. knights, or to any other power 
not capable of defending the island, would, in the, opinion x>f 
the British ministry, have been, in effect, to throw it into the 
h^ncl of France. 

. The first consul, however, insisted on the immediate eva- 
cuation of the island by the British troops ; and the demand 
.was ushered in by, a long series, of complaints against the per- 
mission granted to the French princes, bishops, and other emi- 
grants, to reside in England, as also against the scupilqus 
abuse; which some of the English newspapers, and still niore 
.the " Courier Franjois.de Londres," " L'Ambigu,'' and 
other French papers, published „ at X«onclon, poui^d.fprth 
against the chief consul, and goyerpment of France. . To 
these remonstrances the British government replied, that the 
expulsion of the "emigrants, unless they were legally convicted 
of seme crime, would be a flagrant violation of hospitality ; 
and that his majesty would never make any concession th?t 
r cpuld, in the smallest degree, be dangerous to, {he liberty, of 
(jbhe^ress, as secured by the constitution of his kingdom. It 
3 was added, thai the British courts of law took cognizance of 
Jibels against persons, in whose hands the administration of 
[foreign governments were: placed, as well ? as thojse against the 
magistracy of this kingdom ; and, that all the protection which 
tjie laws and constitution of the realm would admit, should be 
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given to every foreign government against such offences as 
might tend to disturb its tranquillity. 

Scarcely fourteen months had elapsed since the treaty of 
Amiens, when hostilities were renewed. ' On the 23d of May 
an address, on the occasion, was moved in the British parlia- 
ment, when a very great majority declared in favour of the 
war. In the mean while, the first consiiordered all the Bri- 
tish subjects in the territories of the French and Batavian re- 
publics, to be arrested, and detained as prisoners of war. A 
French army, under general Mortier, at the same time, march* 
ed into Hanover, and took possession of that electorate. As 
it was now the plan of the first consul to cut off the British 
trade to the continent, one of his measures was to occupy the 
banks of the Elbe and the Weser. In consequence of this 
step, a British squadron was sent to blockade the mouths of 
those rivers. 

But an invasion of Great Britain seemed to be the grand 
object of the first consul, who immediately began to make 
extensive preparations for that enterprise. AH die ship and 
boat builders in France, from the age of sixteen to sixty, were 
put in a state of requisition, and a numerous flotilla began to 
be collected at Boulogne, while a formidable army was assem- 
bled in the vicinity. The British government, in the mean 
while, adopted the most prudent and vigorous measures for 
the defence of the kingdom. ' The tax on landed property and 
every species of income, was established almost without op- 
position : the amount of the war taxes was estimated at forty- 
four millions and a half, and the total of the ways and means 
at 30,687,782/i for Great Britain alone, including a loan of 
10,000,000/. An act was passed, by which every able bodied 
man in the kingdom, from seventeen to fifty-five years of age, 
was to be enrolled and trained to arms; This " levy en 
masse" was divided into four different classes, which were to 
be called out in the order specified, in case of invasion. But 
the loyalty and spirit of the nation rendered it unnecessary to 
carry the act into execution. Volunteer corps were formed 
in every part of Great Britain, and above 300,000 men of all 
ranks and descriptions, offered themselves to support the iii- 
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dependence of their country: but in Ireland the case was very 
different. 

On the 2Sd of July a moat horrid conspiracy manifested 
itself in Dublin, where the chief justice of the king's bench, 
lord Kilwarden, and his nephew, the rev. Arthur Wolfe, were 
inhumanly murdered in Thomas street. But although the ex* 
plosion was confined to Dublin, it was soon discovered that 
the plan of insurrection embraced the whole of Ireland, and 
prodigious quantities of pikes, hand gvenadoes, bullets, and 
other instruments of destruction, as well as of bread, biscuit, 
porter, and other provisions, were found in the various de- 
pots, not only in the capital, but in different parts of the coun^ 
try. Throughout the whole of this unfortunate affair, both 
the regular troops, and the yeomanry, acted with great prompt- 
ness and fortitude. " The insurrection being happily quelled, 
every precaution was taken by government, and by the loyal 
part qf the nation, to prevent its revival. The privy council 
issued a proclamation, exhorting the magistrates to join their 
exertions to those of the military, and offering a reward of 
1,000/. fyr the detection of the murderers of lord Kilwarden. 
Bills were immediately passed in parliament for placing Ire- 
land under martial law. The respectable class of Catholics, 
with the earl of Fingal at their head, came forward in the 
most loyal manner, expressing their detestation of these atro- 
cities, and offering to government their utmost assistance. At 
the same time Dr. Troy, the Catholic archbishop of Dpblin, 
published, and ordered to be read in the chapels of his diocese, 
a most loyal and affecting address to the Catholics, exhorting 
them to regularity and peace. By these prudent measures 
tranquillity was restored in Ireland. Some of the leaders 
suffered capitally. Among these was Robert Emmet, esq. 
who, being tried and convicted of high treason, was executed 
at Dublin. Several others of inferior rank, who were taken 
in arms, suffered the same fate. 

The war, in the meanwhile, presented a scene of prepara- 
tion, rather than of action. Along the coasts of the French 
and Batavian republics, above 300,000 men were dispersed in 
different stations. Great numbers of gun-boats were also 
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in readiness, and incessant diligence was used to exercise 
the men in managing the boats, and working the guns. The 
first consul himself came to inspect the preparations on .the 
coast. His squadrons, in the meanwhile, durst not venture 
out of port, and British fleets commanded the se^s* But this 
-season of general preparation produced few military events. 
The Dutch settlements pi Demarara and Essequibo, how- 
ever, were captured by the English ; and attempts were made 
•to destroy the French flotillas/ at Granville, Calais, and Bou- 
logne ; but the success of these enterprises did not answer the 
-purpose intended. \ 
-• At the close of the year 1803, the preparations, on both 
sides of the channel, were' nearly completed* The prepara- 
tions of France exhibited the most imposing appearance. The 
number of British volunteers amounted to near 380,000 com- 
pletely trained and equipped, and animated with the most en- 
thusiastic patriotism, and the total expense of their service to 
government, was not computed at more than a million sterling. 
The army of reserve mustered more than 36,000 men, and the 
volunteers of Ireland formed a body of near 83,000. Great 
Britain had 451 ships of war in commission, among which, 
189 were of the line, and the number of seamen and marines 
was stated at 100,000. With these means of defence, Great 
Britain presented an invulnerable front to invasion. 

The aspect of affairs at the commencement of the year 
1804, remained nearly the same as in A the preceding year. 
Preparations for invasion and resistance, still continued, but 
while the hostile armies were separating by the channel, few 
military transactions could. take place, to chequer this inactive 
scene of warfare. The English settlement of Gorce, on the 
African coast, was in the commencement of the year, captor- 
ed by the French, but was shortly after re-takem In the In- 
dian seas, by the bravery and address of Captain Dance, a 
most valuable fleet of merchant ships, which consisted of fif- 
teen of the Company's ships, and eleven cou/itry vessels* on 
board of which was laden property to the amount of a million 
and a half sterling, was saved to the nation* 
The summer elapsed withgut^any naval or military transa$- 
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tion of importance, except the surrender of Surinam to the 
British forces. In the autumn, an attempt was made to de- 
stroy the demies' flotilla at Boulogne ; but the ill planned en- 
terprise, which has obtained the name of the w Catamaran 
project," was unsuccessful* Towards the close of the year, 
the flames of war were farther extended* In the existing 
circumstances of Europe, it was next to impossible that Spain 
should maintain her neutrality. The court tof Madrid, hav- 
ing engaged by treaty to furnish the French republic with fif- 
teen ships of the line, and 24,000 men, had rendered a war 
between England and Spain inevitable. But it was the inte- 
rest of the latter, to avoid an open rupture, till the arrival of 
the treasure-ships from America. The British government, 
however, being aware of this intention, resolved on the imme- 
diate commencement of hostilities. On the 5th of October, 
the first engagement took place, off Cadiz, between commo- 
dore Moore, with four English frigates, and a Spanish squad- 
ron of the same number. During the action, one of the Spa- 
nish ships unfortunately blew up, and every person on board 
perished. The three others were taken, and found to be^ 
freighted chiefly with dollars. This act of hostility was fol- 
lowed by the king of Spain's declaration of war against Eng- 
land, 

The state of affairs at the commencement of the year 1805, 
excited some faint hopes of the return of peace. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, now emperor of the French, addressed to his Bri- 
tannic majesty a letter, bearing date 7th of January, express- 
ing a desire of terminating the contest by a speedy and per- 
manent peace. To this overture his majesty replied, that 
there was no object which he had more at heart, than to pro- 
cure for his subjects the blessings of peace, founded on .such a. 
basis as would be consistent with the safety, and interests of 
his dominions ; but that as these objects were closely connect* 
ed with the general security, his majesty declined entering 
into any particular explanations, without previous communi- 
cation with other powers. '* ■' 

All hopes of peace immediately vanished, and the war, as- 
suming a new aspect, began to display the most active scenes. 
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A stupendous political and military plan for resisting the ex- 
orbitant power of France, and restoring the independence of 
Europe, was formed by the British government, in conjunc- 
tionwith Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Naples. On the 1 1th of 
April 1805, a treaty was concluded at St. Petersburg, by which 
the confederated powers of the continent engaged to bring 
into the field a force of 500,000 effective men. Great Britain 
was to allow to the allied powers subsidies at the rate of 12/. 
10*. per man, with the sum of 1,500,000/. to Austria, and the 
subsidy to be paid five months in advance. It was also agreed, 
that peace should not be concluded with France, but by the 
common consent of all the contracting parties. The plan of 
this coalition was well conceived, but through the precipitancy 
of the Austrians, the tardiness of the Russians, and the vigo- 
rous measures of the French emperor, it failed in the execu- 
tion. After the Austrians had experienced a series of disas- 
ters, Vienna was obliged to open her gates to the French, 
and the fatal battle of Austerlitz completely dissolved this 
formidable confederacy. 

/ The naval campaign, in the mean while, displayed a scene 
of equal activity with that of the continent. The blockading 
system though rigorously continued proved ineffectual. A 
French squadron of five ships of the line, having escaped from 
Rochefort, sailed to the West Indies, and, in the month of 
February, levied contribution on the British isles of Dominica, 
and St. Christopher. They also captured the vessels in Bas- 
seterre road, and, having sent them to Guadaloupe, returned 
safely to Europe. But on the 30th of March an armament 
Of far greater force sailed from Toulon. This fleet command* 
ed by admiral Villeneuve, consisted of eleven ships of the line, 
and several frigates with 10,000 land forces on board. *The 
French admiral, after touching at Canthagena, proceeded to 
Cadiz, where he was reinforced by six Spanish ships of the 
line, and a number of frigates, under the command of admiral 
Gravina. This junction was no sooner effected, than the com- 
bined fleets stood out to sea with a strong easterly wind, and 
directed their course to the West Indies. ''Lord Nelson pur- 
sued them, but without effect, till four months had elapsed. 
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In that period of time he hacL traversed the whole length of 
the Mediterranean, from hi* station off Toulon, to the mouth 
of the Nile, and back again to the Straits of Gibralter, and 
twice crossed the Atlantic ; a performance unparalleled in naval 
history* * On die 21st of October, about day light in the morn- 
ing, the combined fleets were discovered off Cape Trafalgar. # 
Nelson whose fleet consisted of twenty-seven sail of the line, 
immediately made the signal for the ships to bear up in two 
columns. The enemy's line consisting of eighteen French, 
and fifteen Spanish ships, formed a crescent convening to the 
leeward. - Before the action commenced, every alternate ship 
was about a cable's length to windward of her second a-head 
and astern, forming a kind of double line* The commander 
in chief, admiral Villeneuve,in the Buceataure, was in the cen- 
tre : the prince of Asturias bore admiral Gravida's flag, in the 
rear ; but the French and Spanish ships were placed .promis- 
cuously in the line without regard to order, or national squad- 
ron. The British admiral having previously determined on 
the inode of attack, and communicated it to the flag officers 
and captains, few signals were necessary. The fleet advanced 
in two columns, the windward being led on by lord Nelson, 
in the Victory, and that to the leeward by admiral Collingwood 
in the Royal Sovereign, while the enemy with great firmness 
arid resolution, waited their approach. About noon the action 
began, by the leading ships of the columns breaking through 
the enemy's line, the commander in chief being the tenth ship 
from the van, the second in command about the twelfth from 
the rear, the succeeding ships breaking through in all parts a- 
stern of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at the muzzle 
of their guns, Both the French and Spaniards fought with 
a degree of bravery and sfcill that redounded greatly to their 
honour. But the attack proved irresistible. About three in 
the afternoon, several of the enemy's ships having struck, their 
line gave way. Admiral Gravina, with ten ships and some 
frigates, stood away towards Cadiz. The action terminated 
in the capture of nineteen ships of the line,- two of which, the 
Santissima Trinidada and Santa Maria, were first rates. Ad- 
jytiral Villeneuve, the commander in chief, and the Spanish 
vol. vi. 28 
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admirals Don IgMtio Maria D'Aliva, and Don Baltazar Hi- 
dalgo Cisneros, were made prisoners. About the middle of 
the action Lord Nelson was wounded in the left breast, 
and in the space of an hour expired. He fell covered with 
glory, and expired in the arms of victory. At the moment of 
(leath he displayed the same greatness of mind that had mark- 
ed his character through life. 

In consequence of the death of Lord Nelson, admiral Colling- 
wood took the command, and shewed himself worthy of his 
illustrious predecessor. The ruin of the hostile fleet might 
he considered as almost complete : no less than twenty ships 
were captured or destroyed, and most of those that reached 
Cadiz were rendered, for a long time, totally unfit for service. 
But amidst the carnage of war it is pleasing to contemplate 
an instance of humanity. Admiral Collingwood found such 
a number of wounded on board of the captured ships, that to 
alleviate their calamity, he transmitted to die governor of 
Andalusia a proposal, to commit them to the care of their 
country ; the officers to be liberated on their parole, and the 
privates on assurance that they should not serve, till they had 
been regularly exchanged. The offer was gratefully accept- 
ed, and the Spanish governor, in return for this act of gene- 
rosity, delivered up the English who had been wrecked on 
board some of the ships, with an offer of the hospitals to thb 
wounded on board of die fleet, pledging the honour of die 
Spanish nation for their good treatment. 

On the news of this brilliant victory, the sovereign and the 
nation concurred in bestowing honours and rewards on those 
who had rendered such important services to their country. 
Lord Nelson's funeral was solemnized with the greatest mag. 
nificence, and at the public expense. The tides of viscount 
and earl were conferred on his brother die rev. W. Nelson, a 
sum of money also was appropriated to the purchase of estates 
for the support of his dignity; and 2000/. per annum was 
voted to lady Nelson. Admiral Collingwood received a pen- 
sion of 8000/. per annum, and was raised to the peerage. 
The order of the Bath, together with a pension, was confer- 
red on the earl of Northesk* Other officers received rewards 
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proportioned to their rank ; and, by subscription, an immense 
sum of money was raised for the use of die wounded, and 
of the widows, orphans, and relatives of those who were slain 
in tins memorable action. 

Among die consequences of die battle of Austerlitz, and 
the peace, which Austria waa^oUiged to conclude with France, 
the expulsion of his Sicilian majesty from Naples, was most 
intimately connected with the interests of Great Britain. On 
die very same day that peace > between France and Austria 
was ratified, the emperor of the French issued a proclama- 
tion announcing, that the Neapolitan dynasty had ceased to 
reign. The crown of Naples was, therefore, conferred bjr 
die emperor on his brother Joseph Bonaparte, who, with a 
French army, immediately entered that kingdom, where he 
met with little opposition. The capital submitted on his ap~ 
proaeh, and the king was obliged to take refuge in Sicily, un- 
der die protection of the British squadron and troops. Gaeta, 
with a garrison of DQOO men, commanded by the prince of 
Hesse Philipstal, was die only 1 fortress in the kingdom of 
Naples that made a vigorous resistance. A British squadron, 
under the command of Sir Sidney Smith, threw supplies of 
ammunition and provision into die place, under a tremendous 
fire of red hot shot, and, after affording this seasonable relief 
to the garrison, appeared before Naples, and soon after {ook 
possession of die island of Capri, which commands the en- 
trance of the bay. 

The fortress of Gaeta, after a glorious defence, was at last 
obliged to surrender. But die Caiahrians submitted with re- 
luctance^ and, for some time, made desperate, although fruit- 
less attempts to defend their country. 

While the southern provinces of Naples were thus endea- 
vouring to resist their new masters, an expedition was sent 
out from Sicily against the French in Calabria, which was con- 
ducted by major general sir John Stewart, a native of Scot- 
land, commander of the British forces in Sicily. On the 4th 
of July was fought the celebrated battle of Maida. The ad- 
vanced corps of both armies, having fired a few rounds at the 
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distance of about a hundred yards, suddenly suspended their 
fire, and, in close compact order, and profound silence, ad- 
vanced to charge each other, till their bayonets crossed. The 
French broke, and attempted to fly, but flight was then too 
late. The plain was covered wkh dead and wounded. After 
sundry attempts to rally, the French began precipitately to re- 
tire, leaving the field covered with wounded. Their loss was 
about 4000 men, killed, wounded, and prisoners. The loss 
of the English was comparatively small, amounting, as is said, 
to no more than 45 killed, and 282 wounded. Within the 
space of a month, the enemy was expelled from the upper 
and lower Calabria. All the forts on the coast, with the de- 
pots of military stores collected for the invasion of Sicily, 
fell into the hands of the victors. But the French, pouring 
in numerous bodies of fresh troops, recovered the two Calk- 
brias, and the authority of the new sovereign was at length 
established throughout the whole kingdom of Naples. From 
that period, the operations of the British land and sea forces, 
in that quarter, were chiefly directed to the preservation of 
Sicily. 

In the autumn of 1805, a respectable armament, under Sir 
Home Pophatn, and general Baird, sailed from Coffc against 
the Cape of Gooi Hope. The expedition arrived on the 4th 
of January, in Table bay. After dome skirmishes, but be- 
fore decisive operations commenced, a flag of truce was sent 
to the British camp by the governor, and on the 10th of Janu- 
ary the capitulation was signed. The whole loss of the Eng- 
lish, in officers and privates, amounted to only 212 killed, 
wounded, and missing, exclusive of thirty-six drowned in 
landing. 

About the same time that the Cape of Good Hope was 
added to the British conquests, an important victory. was 
gained by admiral Duckworth, who commanded a squadron 
of seven sail of the line, and four frigates, in the West In- 
dies. . With this force he fell in with five French ships : of the 
line, two frigates, and a corvette. An obstinate action en- 
sued, and continued during the space i©f two hours. The 
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result, was, the capture or destruction of all the ships of the 
line of the enemy's squadron; three of them were taken, 
and the two others, of which one was the admiral's ship, 
L'lmperiale of 120 guns, were wrecked, and afterwards 
burned. 

William Pitt, first lord of the treasury, and chancellor of 
the exchequer, died on the 23d of January, 1806, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. He had been for some time in a 
declining state of healthy and the disastrous issue of the con- 
tinental confederacy is supposed to have preyed on his spirits, 
and aggravated his disorder* In this point of view, he may, 
therefore, be regarded as a martyr to his zeal for the glory of 
his country, and the independence of Europe. He was a 
man of firm purpose and disinterested principle. During an 
administration of twenty-two years, he was so far from having 
accumulated a fortune, that he was considerably involved in 
debt* If ambition were an ingredient in his character, it was 
the ambition of a great mind. His views were grand and 
extensive. As an orator he stood among those of the first 
grade ; as a statesman, his name will be celebrated in the an* 
nals of Europe. His country shewed its respect for his me- 
mory, by making an appropriation for the payment of his 
debts, and parliament presented an address to the king, pray- 
ing his majesty to direct that the remains of the minister 
should be interred at the public expense* and that a monu- 
ment should be erected to his memory. In consequence of 
the death of Mr. Pitt, a total change took place in the mi- 
nistry* * 

The amount of the ways and means brought forward by 
lqrd Henry Petty, the new chancellor of the exchequer, was 
43,618,472/. and that of the expenditure 43,630,000/. for 
Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland. 

Great Britain, in the rnean while, saw the number of her 
enemies increase. On the 30th of January, the king of Prus- 
sia issued a proclamation, signifying his intention of taking 
possession of Hanover,,according to a convention entered into 
with the French emperor, and on the 28th March the Prus- 
sian ports were ordered to be shut against the shipping and 
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trade of Great Britain. In consequence of these hostile pro- 
ceedings, his. Britannic majesty issued orders for the blockade 
of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, and for the capture of 
Prussian vessels. 

The slave trade carried on to the African coast, had long 
been a disgrace to the Christian name ; but the first public 
notice that was taken of the affair, was in 1788, when Mr. 
Wilberforce introduced it as a subject of parliamentary atten- 
tion. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and several other illustrious sena- 
tors, interested themselves in the business, and the cause of 
the Africans gained ground in almost every succeeding ses- 
sion, till, at length, on die 11th of June, 1806$ Mr. Fox had 
the glory of carrying, in die House of Commons, a resolu- 
tion for the entire abolition of the slave trade. This bill was 
strenuously supported by Mr* Wilberforce, and all the mem- 
bers of administration, and was carried by a majority of 115 
against 15* The steady perseverance of, a few philanthro- 
pic individuals brought the parliament and nation over to the 
interest of oppressed humanity, and, as far as Great Britain 
was concerned, a foul reproach was wiped off from the Chris- 
tum name. 

About this time, sir Home Pophara and general Beresford 
proceeded from the Cape of Good Hope* on an expedition 
against the Spanish settlements in South America, and, after 
a long and tedious passage, arrived on the 6th of June, at the 
mouth of the river La Plata. The British commanders fixed 
on Buenos Ayres as the object of attack. On the 28th of 
July, general Beresford, having learnt that most of* the Spa- 
nish troops had abandoned the city, seat a summons to the go- 
vernor, who immediately agreed to a capitulation, of which 
the principal articles were, security to religion, and to the 
persons and property of the inhabitants. The public treason 
taken at Buenos Ayres amounted to 1,801,338 ddfltirs. 

An unexpected turn of affairs however, sooft deprived die 
British empire of this important acquisition. Pbeyfledon, one 
of the citizens of Buenos Ayres, had the address to excite Ac 
people to a general insurrection. The town furnished abort 
10,000 men, variously armed, and almost* the same number 
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was collected in the country. The people occupied the tops 
of the houses and churches, and commanded not only the 
great square, but also the castle. General Beresford, there- 
fore, finding it impossible to resist an armed multitude, pos- 
sessing so great advantages, surrendered on the 12th of Au- 
gust, on condition that the garrison, after marching out with 
the honours of war, should be sent to England and ex- 
changed. 

Amidst the operations of the war, the public began to en- 
tertain some hopes of peace* A singular circumstance had 
opened the way to a negotiation, which was carried on during 
the greatest part of the year. In the month of February, 
a Frenchman, who called himself GuiUet de la Guerilliere, 
requested an audience of Mr. Fox. The minister having 
received him in his closet, the stranger communicated to him 
a project for the assassination of the French emperor, and in- 
formed him that the design might be carried into execution 
with certainty, and without risk. The magnanimous soul of 
Mr. Fox shrunk with horror from the proposal. He instant- 
ly dismissed the stranger, giving orders, at the same time, to 
the police officer, by whom he was accompanied, to detain 
him till the French government had time to take precautions 
against his attempts, and afterwards to send him out of the 
kingdom. He then dispatched a letter to M. Talleyrand, in 
which he informed that minister of this extraordinary affair. 
The emperor of the French, after perusing the letter, said, 
" I recognize here the principles of honour and virtue, by 
which Mr. Fox has ever, been actuated." And shortly after, 
in a speech to the legislative foody, he expressed a desire of 
making peace with England. Several communications be- 
tween Mr. Fox and M. Talleyrand, passed on the subject, 
and the earl of Yarmouth was sent to Paris, in quality of 
minister plenipotentiary from his Britannic majesty, but no- 
thing resulted from the negotiations. 

At this critical moment, on which the destinies of Europe 
seemed to be suspended, that consummate orator, statesman, 
and patriot, Mr. Fox, made his exit from the world, after 
having passed a life of distinguished lustre. He expired 
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without pain, and almost without a struggle, on the 15th of 
September, 1806, in the fifty-ninth year of his age* His po- 
litical opinions, ki regard to the French revolution, have been, 
with some, the subject of severe censure, and, with others,' 
of unqualified applause. His oratqrial abilities were an ho- 
nour to the British senate, and his patriotism has seldom been 
called in question. When party spirit shall have disappeared in 
the lapse of time, future ages will revere his talents, and do 
justice to his memory, but will seldom produce his equal. 

From the disastrous state of affairs cm the continent, and 
the peace concluded at Tilsit, between Russia, Prussia, and 
France, which had nearly effected the total exclusion of British 
commerce from the European continent, government thought 
it would be for its interest to adopt vigorous, and extraordi- 
nary measures. Denmark from her situation and relative cir- 
cumstances, could scarcely be expected long to preserve her 
neutrality, and, as the maritime preparations then carrying on 
in her ports, and the accumulation of warlike and naval stores 
in her arsenals, indicated her intention of taking a part in the 
war, the British government considered it as highly e^pe- 
ent to prevent the. Danish navy from falling into the hands 
* of the French emperor. A negotiation was therefore atteropt 7 
ed. His Britannic majesty proposed, that the Danish fleet 
should be deposited in one of his ports, till the return of 
peace, and then be restored in the same condition, and state 
of equipment, as when placed under his protection. To be 
prepared for every emergency, it was therefore judged expe- 
dient to send such a fleet and army, as might be able, either 
to protect the court of Copenhagen from the resentment of 
France, in case of compliance, or to seize the Danish navy, 
in case of refusal. The British fleet was commanded by ad- 
miral Gambier, and the land forces by general lord Cathcart. 
On the 12th of August 1807, the expedition passed the Sound, 
and on the 16th, the troops disembarked without opposition. 
As the court of Denmark refused to surrender their navy, 
the British commanders immediately issued a proclamation 
to the inhabitants, stating the motives of their arrival, ?nd in- 
timating at the same time, that it was not yet too late to come to 
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a peaceable accommodation* After this* the army proceeded 
and completely invested Copenhagen. On the 3d of September, 
the bombardment, both from the land batteries^ arid bomb ves- 
sels, commenced, and continued with more or less vigour, tiH 
the evening of the 5th, when an armistice was demanded, in 
order to adjust the articles of capitulation; and on the 8th, the 
Danish capital surrendered. The principal conditions were, 
that the ships of war, of, every description, with the havat 
stores, should be delivered into the charge of such persons as 
should be appointed by the commanders of his British majes- 
ty's forces ; that from the date of the capitulation, hostilities 
should cease throughout the island of Zealand; and that 
within the course of six weeks, the British troops should 
evacuate the country. The loss of the Danes in this attack 
on Copenhagen amounted to above 6,000 killed and wounded, 
and about 3,000 were made prisoners. The number of houses 
destroyed by the bombardment was estimated at 400, and 
about 1,500 of the inhabitants are said to have perished. 

The ports of the continent being shut against the ships and 
manufactures of Great Britain, the famous orders in council 
issued in the month of November, declaring the ports of 
France and her allies, to be in a state of blockade, and all 
trade; in the produce or manufactures of such countries; and 
their colonies, illegal, and the vessels carrying it oil to be 
deemed lawful prizes, except under certain conditions speci- 
fied in the orders. In the meanwhile the aspect of the politi- 
cal world threatened the extinction of commerce ; but, while- 
Great Britain was excluded from the ports of Europe* she 
saw new resources opened in America ; and althbugh the arms, 
of France excluded her merchants frorti Portugal, the migra- 
tion of the Portuguese court to Rio de Janeiro, afforded them 
an immediate intercourse with Brazil* On the 24th of De- 
cember, the island of Madeira was provisionally surrendered 
to his Britapnic majesty: In the same month the Danish isl- 
ands of St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz, were taken 
possession of by the British. 

Vol#vi. 29 
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The year 1808 continued to develope the consequences of 
the peace of Tilsit, and of the ascendency which France, by 
that treaty, had acquired over the continent. Declarations of 
war were issued by Russia and Denmark against Sweden ? 
and Great Britain generously granted to his Swedish majesty, 
a subsidy of 100,000/. per month to enable him to defend his 
dominions and counteract the hostility of the other northern 
powers. Early in the year, however, the British troops were 
obliged to evacuate Scylla, the only fortress which they had 
hitherto held in Calabria. 

The revolutions which had recently taken place in Spain, 
opened to Great Britain a new and important scene of action* 
Both the kings of Spain, Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. 
having been obliged to resign the crown, the kingdom was 
generally looked upon as placed at the disposal of the French 
emperor. The Spanish nation justly considering these abdi- 
cations as the effect of compulsion, the different provinces of 
the kingdom took arms, and began to organize a general sys- 
tem of resistance against the tyranny of France. A general 
assembly of the province of Asturias sent viscount Materosa* 
a nobleman of great influence in the country, and Don Diego 
de la Vega, an officer in the navy, as deputies to request the 
assistance of England, with full powers to conclude a treaty 
with the British government. Soon after their arrival cabinet 
councils were held, and government came to a determination 
to support the patriots of Spain- The enthusiastic ardour of 
independence was communicated from Spain to Portugal, 
where the people every where took arms, and the French 
were expelled from Oporto, Coimbra, and several other im- 
portant positions. On the 12th of July, a force of about 
13,000 men, under General Wellesley, was sent to act in Spain 
or Portugal, as exigencies might require, and soon after ano- 
ther armament of above 14,000 men, under general Burrard, 
sailed for the same destination. Not less than 90,000 stand 
of arms, from the tower of London, were ordered to be 
shipped for the use of the insurgents, and every possible 
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step was taken for affording them the most effective aid. 
These measures of government met with universal approba- 
tion : the cause of the Spanish and Portuguese patriots be- 
came extremely popular, and the whole British nation ap- 
peared to unite in wishes for their success. From that time 
till the present, hostilities have been carried on in Spain and 
Portugal, between France and England. The result is still 
uncertain, and only known to that being in whose all compre- 
hensive view future as well as past events are coexistent with 
die present. 

That Christianity soon made its way into England is cer- 
tain ; but authentic history furnishes no documents that can 
enable us to fix the precise epoch of this happy event. The 
success of the Roman arms uniting so many nations in one 
vast empire, widely diffusing one common language, and illu- 
minating the minds, as well as refining the manners of nume- 
rous barbarian tribes, appears to have been one of the means 
employed by Divine Providence for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. These conquerors settled in Britain soon alter the 
Christian sera, and it is well known, that, at an early period, 
there were many Christian officers and soldiers in the Roman 
legions. Though there were Christians in England in the 
first five centuries of the Christian sera, yet Paganism was 
the prevailing religion until the close of the 6th century, when 
Pope Gregory, sent Augustine, with forty assistants, to con- 
vert the nation to the church of Rome. This was done, and 
the Catholic religion was patronised by the government. 
Augustine was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury before 
his arrival in England, and he had instructions for erecting 
12 sees within his province. Under these favourable circum- 
stances, a revolutito, in favour of the Romish church, was 
readily effected. Augustine ha.d a pope for his master ; a 
king was first his patron, and then his disciple ; and the sole 
government of the new church, with all the advantages of 
supremacy in a well arranged hierarchy was his recompense. 
Paganism henceforward declined and Christianity under the 
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• 
forms of the Catholic church, was the national religion for ten 
centuries, or until the reformation. John Wickiiffe, in the 
14th century, was the first person in England who publicly 
called in question the doctrines and opinions which had, 
during many centuries, been current among Christians. 

* The king is the supreme head of the church of England 
but this title does not convey any spiritual meaning, being 
only expressive of die regal power to preserve te unity, to 
support its rights, to dispose of its temporalities and to re- 
gulate its whole internal economy* 

* The church of England is governed, under the sovereign, 
by two archbishops and twenty-five bishops. The archbi- 
shop of Canterbury is styled priihate of England, and takes 
the precedency before all persons in the kingdom, except the 
royal family. He is also enabled to hold ecclesiastical courts, 
and possesses several other extensive powers. His sufihu 
gans are the bishops of London, and of 20 other dioceses. 
The archbishoprick of York comprises all the other dioceses, 
and the archbishop precedes all the dukes, except those of the 
blood royal, and all the officers of state except the lord Chan- 
cellor. The archbishops, as well as the bishops, are appointed 
by the king. When a vacancy happens in an episcopal see, 
the dean and chapter apply to the king, and his majesty re- 
turns a conge- (Pelzre, nominating the person to be chosen. 
On the nomination of an archbishop, the king appoints four 
or more bishops to officiate at the confirmation. 

The bishops are peers of the realm, and have the prece- 
dence of all temporal barons. The administering of con-» 
firmation ; the ordination of priests and deacons } and the 
dedication of churches and burial grounds, belong to their 
office. Their jurisdiction relates to the Probation of wills ; 
the administration of the goods of those who die intestate ; 
the collation of benefices and institutions to livings. ' They 
are to defend the liberties of the church ; and ( once in three 
years to visit their diocese. 

Subordinate to the bishops there are prebendaries, arch- 
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deacons, deacons, rectors, vicars, and curates. The clergy, 
in general, enjoy some peculiar privileges. Their goods are 
free from tolls in fairs and markets, and they are exempted 
from all offices, civil and military. 

In regard to religion England exhibits so diversified a pic^ 
ture that it would require a considerable length of time as well 
as great attention to examine it minutely ^and the opinions of dif- 
ferent sects are so various that it is impossible to trace them 
through all their ramifications. Speculative theories are not 
now considered of such importance as they were in former 
ages, and each individual models his theological system accord* 
ing to the light of his own understanding. In this respect 
the revolution of human ideas in the course of the last century 
is very conspicuous in many parts of Europe. The authori- 
tative sway of the creeds and councils of former days is at 
this time exceedingly diminished. 

Many of the ministers both of the established church and 
among the dissenters have greatly distinguished themselves by 
their talents and learning and several of. their literary perform- 
. ances are held in high estimation* The clergy of the esta- 
blished church and those of the various sects of non-conform- 
ists treat one another with friendship and candour and the 
moderate and enlightened of all parties consider most of the 
subjects of their differences merely as speculative matters not 
essential to salvation. 

< The British constitution is a limited monarchy counterpoi- 
sed by two senates, one consisting of hereditary members cal- 
led pears of the realm, and the other of representatives chosen 
by the people. 

The king of Great Britain as chief magistrate of the people 
.and the supreme head of the church unites in his person the 
dignity of the regal with the sanctity of the pontficial charac- 
ter, and the title of sacred majesty is expressive of that union. 
His person is so august that to mention or intend his death 
is a capital offence. The supreme executive power is vested 
in his hands. He can make war or conclude peace, send or 
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receive embassadors, make treaties of alliance or commerce, le- 
vy armies and fit out fleets grant commissions to naval and 
military officers and revoke them at pleasure. To him also 
belong all castles, forts, ports, and havens, aswell as all maga- 
zines, ammunition and ships of war, and the whole naval and 
military force of the kingdom is entirely at his disposal. He 
has also the sole management of coinage and determines the 
weight and value of the coin. By virtue of this prerogative 
he can at pleasure summon, adjourn, prorogue or dissolve the 
parliament and the royal assent is necessary to give validity 
to any act even after it has passed through both houses. This 
assent his majesty may either give or refuse as he thinks pro- 
per but this refusal has seldom been found necessary. To 
the sovereign also belong the choice of his own council the 
nomination of all the officers of state and of all the bishops 
and other ecclesiastical dignitaries. He is the foundation of 
honour and justice from him all titles of nobility and orders 
of knighthood are derived and he can pardon any crime 
or mitigate any penalty. As supreme head of the church he 
may call a national or provincial synod and with its consent 
enact cannons according to the exigency of the case. Such 
are the dignity the prerogatives and power of the king of Great 
Britain. 

As die executive power is vested solely in the king, the 
legislative authority resides in the parliament. This great 
national senate consists of the three estates of the kingdom, 
the lords spiritual and temporal, who sit together in one 
house, and the commons, who sit alone in another. The 
house of peers has existed from the earliest periods of En* 
glish history, but concerning the origin of the commons, au- 
thors disagree. Prior to the forty-ninth of Henry III. au- 
thentic history furnishes, no positive proofs of their parlia- 
mentary existence. Since that period, the present constitution 
of the parliament of England may be traced with certainty. 

The peers of England enjoy some peculiar privileges, such 
as exemption from personal arrest, except for treason, and 
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othef great offences, as well as from being summoned on ju- 
ries, and they cannot be tried but by a jury of peers, who re- 
turn a verdict not upon oath, but upon their honour. Every ' 
peer may vote in the senate by proxy, a privilege which does 
not extend to the commons. In the house of peers is placed 
the royal throne, where the sovereign generally appears at the 
meeting or prorogation of parliament, when he proceeds in 
state to the house. The attendance of the commons is then 
commanded, who stand below the bar, and the king pro- 
nounces his speech. The woolsacks on which the lord chan- 
cellor and the judges are seated, constitute a remarkable fea- 
ture emblematical of the staple commodity of the country. 

The house of commons consists of knights of the shire 
citizens and burgesses, elected by the counties, cities, and 
boroughs, in consequence of royal writs directed to the she- 
riffs. The members and their menial servants are exempted 
from arrest, in civil causes, as well on their journey to parlia- 
ment and their return, as during their attendance* The com- 
mons constitute the grand inquest of the realm, and can im- 
peach the greatest peers. The levying of money is their 
peculiar and principal privilege ; and upon this indeed their 
whole power depends, as it places the success of all public 
measures, especially of war, almost wholly under their con- 
trol. The house was formerly composed of 558 members, 
of whom England sent 513, and Scotland 45 ; but since the 
union with Ireland, the addition of 100 more from that coun- 
try makes the number 658, which now constitutes the nation- 
al representation of the British empire. 

Such are the grand component parts of the body politic of 
Great Britain. The British senate is the seat of political 
science, and the theatre of eloquence, where all its powers 
are exerted. Many of the speeches delivered there by its 
members, rival the most splendid specimens of Greek and Ro- 
man eloquence. To this august assembly the eyes of the na- 
tion are turned, when affairs of momentous concern are the 
subject of its deliberations. 
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The king of Great Britain has, besides his high court of 
parliament* officers and ministers to assist him, who are con- 
stituted by his nomination,' and removed at his pleasure* Un- 
der every monarchial government, privy councils are coeyaL 
with the state. Its members in England are styled right ho- 
nourable, and their office is of the highest trust and import- 
ance* What is called the cabinet council is a committee of 
the privy council, consisting of a select number of ministers 
and noblemen. 

The lord chancellor represents the king's person in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He is, in point of precedency, supe- 
rior to every temporal lord. In the earlier periods of English 
history, this office was usually conferred on some eminent ec- 
clesiastic, as in tKose times few except churchmen were qua- 
lified to execute so important a charge. The lord chancellor 
is a privy councellor by his office, and prolocutor of the house 
of peers. The chancellor of the exchequer having the super* 
intendance of the public revenue, is the officer generally con- 
sidered as prime minister. Next to him are the secretaries 
of state, of which there are now three ; one for foreign affairs, 
one for the home, and one for the war department. Besides 
these are the chancellor and the treasurer of the navy, the 
president of "the council, the lords of the treasury, and of the 
admiralty, the paymaster of the forces, and other officers of 
high trust and authority : but to exhibit with accuracy, the 
nature and importance of these various offices, would lead us 
into details too minute and extensive. 

It would be a vain attempt, and extraneous to our purpose, 
to undertake to delineate even a sketch of English jurispru- 
dence, of which the trial by juries is one of the most distin- 
guishing, and justly esteemed one of the most glorious fea* 
tares* It may, indeed, be considered as the safe-guard of 
life, liberty, and property. The whole system of English 
judicature is worthy of the highest applause, and, with the 
exception of that of the United States, is, perhaps, not equal- 
led, certainly not excelled, by that of any other nation. 
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Scarcely a country on the fece of the globe can be named, 
whetfe justice, either civil or criminal, is so equitably admin- 
istered. Bribes are totally unknown. The 4aws operate 
Without respect of persons. The rich and the poor, the peer 
and the peasant, derive from them an equal degree of pro-, 
tectibn, m 

A juiy of twelve Unexceptionable persons, chosen from a 
larger number, summoned by the sheriff, determine all trials 
upon common or statute law. These jurors have their sta- 
tion in the court near the judge, who, as soon as the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and the pleadings are ended, recapitulates 
the evidence and arguments, and states the law. The jury 
then retire to consult on the matter, and, on their return, their 
foreman declares the verdict, which must be unanimous* 

Martial law may, on pressing occasions, be proclaimed by 
the king, the regent, or the lieutenant general of the king- 
dom; but it is a dictatorial power, never exercised except 
on gteat emergencies. Trials by this law seldom take place : ^_ 
but when they occur, they are summary and severe as the 
necessity of the case requires. 

The peers of England, sitting as judges in Westminster 
Hall, constitute the supreme court of judicature in England. 
The greatness of the persons presiding there, and the awful 
solemnity of the occasion, excite in the mind the most sub- 
lime ideas. 

Next in dignity to the House of Lords, is the coutt of 
King's Bench, so called because the sovereign was understood 
to judge in person, as it was commonly practised in mdst 
countries, in the primitive times ; when kingdoms being of a 
narrow extent, and their people few in number, causes of liti- 
gation seldom occurred, and legal proceedings were simple 
and summary. The jurisdiction of this court, consequently, 
extends to the whole kingdom, and the presiding judge is de- 
nominated lord chief justice of England* The court of 
Chancery judges causes in equity, and is designed to mode- 
rate the law, and defend the helpless against oppression, cs- 
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pecially in cases of fraud, accident, or breach of trust. The 
lord chancellor is the supreme judge in this court, and the 
master of the rolls, or keeper of the papers enrolled in chan- 
cery, is an officer of great dignity. The court of Common 
Pleas determines all civil causes. The court of Exchequer, 
which derives its name from the ancient method of account* 
ing upon a chequered board, decided causes relating to the 
royal revenue. 

The whole kingdom is divided into six judicial circuits, 
which are visited by the judges twice a year, an arrangement 
that renders the distribution of justice extremely commodi- 
ous* At dip assizes held in each county, by these judges, 
all important causes belonging to the courts of King's Bench 
and Common Pleas, are determined. Those of less moment 
are generally decided by the justices of the peace, at their 
quarterly sessions. In each parish is a constable, whose duty 
is to execute the warrants of the justices and to preserve the 
peace. This is an ancient and very important office under 
the English constitution. 

The office of the sheriff is to execute the royal mandates, 
to impannel juries, to bripg delinquents to trial, and to super- 
intend the execution of the laws in all cases, civil and crimi- 
nal. At the assizes, he meets and attends the judges, and on 
these occasions generally appears with a splendid retinue. 
The sheriff is an officer of great dignity and power : on any 
emergency he may call out the posse comitatus, or whole 
power of the county. In every county are two coroners, 
whose office is to inquire by a jury of neighbours into alj 
cases of sudden death.* 

* From this rapid survey of the constitution of England, a great resem- 
blance to that of the United States i» observable. If any other European 
power, instead of England, had colonised North America, the political con- 
dition of its inhabitants would have worn a totally different aspect 
From this circumstance, the wisest civil institutions of the old world have 
been transplanted into the northern portion of the new* There they bavo 
grown, flourished, and been extended and improved, 
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Under the feudal system, no standing army was known in 
England, and those who, by their 'military tenures, were 
obliged to perform forty days' service in the field, were only 
called out occasionally, and were soon disbanded. The an- 
cient system of occasional and temporary levies, was soon 
found extremely unfit for a continued war.f At an early pe- 
riod, the monarchs of England were obliged to make use of 
mercenary armies of foreigners. At different periods, mea- 
sures began to be taken in order to muster and array the In- 
habitants, and to have always in readiness a force sufficient to 
repel invasion. To these rude beginnings, the origin of the 
national militia may be traced. 

The land forces of Britain, on the peace establishment, gene- 
rally amount to about 50,000 ; but, in time of war, especially 
of late years, their nunibers have been exceedingly augmented. 
In the year 1808, they were estimated at 120,000 regulars, 
50,000 fencibles and militia, exclusive of artillery &c. The 
effective men, including militia, invalids, &c. &c. do not a- 
mount to fewer than 200,000; and the different volunteer corps, 
many of whom are, in discipline and military skill, little, if any 
thing, inferior to regulars, may, perhaps, amount to near 
360,000. 

The navy of Great-Britain constitutes her rampart and glo- 
ry. It may, without any exaggeration, be affirmed, that the 
united fleets of the whole world are not able to cope with those 
of Great Britain. She is at present the queen of the ocean, 
and, like other overgrown sovereigns, too prone to mistake 
power for right, and to make the laws of nations, and the rights 
of' neutrals, bend to her convenience and irresistible superi- 
ority oh nature's high way, the common property of all the 
world. 

The British fleets are usually divided into three squadrons, 
the red, white, and blue, thus designated by the difference of 
their colours. Each squadron habits admiral, but the admi- 
ral of the red has the supreme command of the whole, and is* 
stiled vice-admiral of Great Britain. Each of these admirals 
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has under him * vice and rear admiral. The special super- 
intendence of the navy is. committed to the board of admiral- 
ty composed of naval commanders of consummate skill and 
experience, and of a certain number of peers. 

The superiority of Britain on the ocean may date its com* 
mencement from the defeat of the Spanish Armada; Soon afi* 
ter that event, Spain, the greatest maritime power of Europe, 
exhausted by a series of misfortunes, declined the contest for 
nava} superiority, and coifld never more regain her empire on 
that element where she had before reigned without a rival. 
Holland disputed with England the sovereignty of the aeas in 
the time of the commonwealth aad during the Protectorate* 
Hfit naval conflicts with the fleets of Chaiie& II, were her hat 
great efforts, after which, like Spun, she gradually declined 
into a state of inferiority. But the battle of la Hague consti- 
tutes the epoch at which the superiority of the maritime power 
of England over that of France became decisive and perma- 
nent* The following comparative view of the English navy 
under different reigns is an important document. 

Under James IL 173. William III. 273. Anne 284. 
George I. 1721, 206. George II. 1734,208; 1746, 276; 
1755, 241. George IIL 1762, 343 ; 1801, 787 ; 1808, 1,1*2 
ships of war. This statement, including all the ships of war 
registered in the king's books, shews, that in the present reign 
the augmentation of the naval force of Britain has been greater 
and more rapid than at any former periodw 

The British seamen are a remarkable and interesting class 
of. men, distinguished from all others by a variety of striking 
peculiarities. Daring, intrepidity, disinterested generosity, 
frank good nature, and blunt honesty, constitute their genu- 
ine characteristics. In spirit, alertness, and skill, they excel 
the sailors of all nations m the Eastern continent. Their feme 
extends as far as civilised society is diffused; and the aqua- 
drons of Britain are the glory and defence of their country, 
and the terror of its enemies. 

The national revenue by which all these establishments we 
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supported, naturally presents itself as the next object of con- 
sideration. In forqoer times the royal revenue was chiefly de- 
rived from the demesne lands of the crown, from amercia- 
ments, and from customs on imports and exports, which by 
reason of the low state of commerce, produced but trifling 
sums. As by the military tenures each soldier was. obliged 
to maintain himself for a certain time, the expenditure Was 
not much, increased by war ; but when it was found requisite 
to employ mercenaries, the national revenue was very inade- 
quate to the purpose. On extraordinary emergencies, subsi- 
dies, to the amount of a fifteenth, and sometimes even a tenth 
part of landed income! and a proportionable rate on movea- 
bles, were granted by parliament* This, mode of levying 
money was fair more burdensome, and far more sensibly felt, 
than the present more refined and easy mode of taxation on arti- 
cles of luxury qr of con veniency, which scarcely affects, except 
in a remote and indirect manner, those of absolute necessity. 
The present system of taxation in England is such, that the 
burdens of individuals, being imposed in proportion to their 
consumption, must, with the single exception of the income or 
war tax, levied solely on such as are able to pay, be consider- 
ed as more optional than compulsory. 

The excise is. computed to amount to beween 7,000,000/. and 
8,000,000/. The customs, of late years, have generally been 
found to produce a net revenue of about 6,000,000/. The land 
tax has been recently sold to the proprietors or others who 
chose to be purchasers. The production of all these taxes 
depending on contingencies, most necessarily be subject to 
perpetual fluctuations. Their aggregate amount, however, is 
seldom less than 18,000,0001 or 20,000,000/. ; and if between 
7,000,000/. and 8,000,000/. produced by the income or war 
tax, be added, the sum will be augmented to 23,000,000/. or 
perhaps in some years to upwards of 30^000,000/. These 
sums are converted to a variety of public uses, of which the 
principal is the payment erf the interest of the national debt : 
and as the aggregate amount of the various brandies of re* 
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venue is generally found more than sufficient for the purpose* 
to which they are appropriated, the surplus is carried to the 
sinking fund, which was first instituted in 1716, for its gra- 
dual redemption. The debt, which acquired a prodigious 
increase from the American war, amounted, at the termination 
of that contest, to above 260,000,000/. and the interest ex- 
ceeded 9,000,000/, At present it is increased to the sum of 
670,000,000/. requiring the annual sum of 32,000,000/. to de- 
fray the interest and expenses of management. 

The funding system which originated at Florence, A. D. 
1344, was established in England in the reign of William III* 
and was an excellent measure for confirming the revolution, 
and rendering its benefits permanent. At that time, indeed, the 
enormous expenses incurred in settling the constitution, and 
maintaining long wars, rendered it expedient to anticipate the 
future resources of the nation, by borrowing immense sums 
for the current services, and levying no more money on the 
subject than would suffice for the payment of the annual in- 
terest. By this system the principal was converted into a new 
species of property, permanent and transferable, and esta- 
blished on the immoveable basis of parliamentary security* 
This species of property, being in constant circulation, is in 
respect both of the community and of individuals, produc- 
tive of great and manifest advantages. It affords to the gen- 
tleman, the merchant, the widow, and the orphan an oppor- 
tunity of vesting their money in the national funds. All 
sums raised for the use of the public are immediately ex- 
pended! and return again to the nation from which they were 
drawn. This circulation diminishes the real weight of the 
taxes ; for the money that is collected, being immediately 
spread abroad, enables those who receive it to afford fresh 
contributions, without any great inconvenience. Among these 
advantages the national debt has also inconveniences; the. 
principal of which is, that the taxes necessary for the payment 
of the interest are detrimental to commerce and manufactures, 
by enhancing not only the price of the artificer's subsistence, 
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and consequently of his labours, but also that of the raw ma- 
terials. This must necessarily augment the price of the ma- 
nufactured article ; and may, in time, endanger the success of 
the English in their commercial contests with foreign compe- 
titors, who can afford to work for less wages, and will most 
certainly do so, should the infant manufactures of the United 
States be prosecuted a few years longer with the spirit they have 
been carried on, since British orders and French decrees have 
compelled the Americans to pursue their true interest. That 
a public debt, to a certain amount, promotes circulation, ex- 
cites industry, and invigorates commerce, is demonstrable both 
by arguments and facts ; but that it may be swelled to a per- 
nicious magnitude, is not to be doubted. To fix the line of 
demarkation between the amount that is beneficial, and that 
which is injurious, requires nice calculations. In England, 
this line has been already so far transgressed as to make a 
speedy peace, and a rapid reduction of the national debt, 
very desirable. 

The civil list is an annual revenue assigned to the king, for 
the support of his household, and of the honour and dignity 
of his crown. It amounts at present to about 1,000,000/. per 
annum, which is properly the whole of the king's revenue in 
his distinct capacity ; the rest being rather the revenue of the 
public, although collected and distributed in the name, and by 
the officers, of the crown. The expenses of the civil list are 
those of the king's household, the salaries of the officers of 
state, of the judges, and of the king's servants, the appoint- 
ments to foreign ambassadors, the maintenance of the royal 
family, secret service money, &c. 

The political importance of Great Britain is very great ; 
she holds the balance against France, being the sovereign of 
the seas, as the latter is the arbitress of the continent. At pre- 
sent the political relations of Great Britain are mostly of a 
hostile nature. Till a recent period, she was at war with all 
Europe, except Sweden and Sicily. At present she reckons 
Spain and Portugal among her allies. These countries and 
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their colonies open the most lucrative channels to her com- 
merce, and form the most important branch of her political 
connexions. 

The first staple commodity of England was tin, a metal 
which the Phoenicians, five or six centuries before the Chris- 
tian sera, first introduced into commerce, and diffused among 
the nations of Asia. The mines of this valuable metal are 
in Cornwall, which seems one of the least inviting of all the 
English counties. The bowels of the earth, however, compen- 
sate the sterility of its surface. The mines of tin, copper, 
and lead, found in England, are an inexhaustible source of 
commerce, and wealth, and support a population of 60,000 
persons, exclusive of manufacturers, &c« The annual produce 
of the tin mines alone, amounts to about 25,000 blocks, which, 
exclusive of duties, may be estimated at about 260,000/. The 
ore is first pounded in a mill, and afterwards melted into 
blocks. 

The Romans, while in possession of these mines, did not 
overlook so obvious a source of wealth ; but after their eva- 
cuation of the island, the subsequent wars between the Bri- 
tons and the Saxons, caused them to be entirely neglected, and 
until the reign of John, little information is to be had on the 
subject. At that period, they were farmed to the Jews for 
the small annual sum of 100 marks. In the time of Henry 
III. the value of their produce began to be considerable ; and 
since that time, it has gradually increased, so as to become a 
great source of individual, aud national emolument. 

Some coarse cloths, for the use of the poorer classes of the 
people, might have been manufactured in England from time 
immemorial ; but it seems evident that nothing of the kind 
which merits the name of a manufacture, existed prior to the 
14th century. Wool, however, continued to be exported in 
the fleece ; and so late as the year 1551, no less than sixty 
ships sailed from the port of Southampton, to the Nether- 
lands, laden with that commodity. It was not indeed, till 
tiie reign of queen Elizabeth, that the chief part of the Bri- 
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iish vf'boi began to be manufactured at home, when the value 
tif the woollen cloths exported was estimated at the annual 
sum of 1,500,000/. 

The net produce of English manufactures is estimated 
it 63,000,000/. sterling, and the population which they sup- 
port at 1,585,000 persons. Of this immense ptoduct the 
woollen manufacture is computed to yield 18,000,000/., that of 
leather, 12,000,000/. } that of linen, 10,000,000/. ; and that of 
cotton, 23,000,000£ The other principal manufactures may 
be thus arranged, accotding to th^eir comparative importance, 
iron, tin, lead, steel plating, copper and brass, silk, potteries^ 
hemp, glass, and paper. 

The manufactures of England are so various as even to ren- 
der a bare enumeration almost impossible ; and, indeed, there 
are scarcely any, ifrhich are not the^re brought to the highest 
degree of excellence. New, and various kinds of machinery, 
are continually invented for accelerating labour ; and so in- 
genious and complex are their construction, that by descrip- 
tion no adequate ideas of them can be conveyed. Among 
the vast numbers which might be mentioned, Mr. Arkwight's 
celebrated machine deserves particular notice. It is so judi- 
ciously planned, and so aptly constructed, that, by the motion 
of one great water-wheel, above 4,000 threads of cotton are 
at onfce spun in a manner Wonderfully expeditions, and to 4 
degree of firmness sufficient for the manufacture of the most 
elegant muslins. This, with the invention of Jennies for 
spinning woofs, gave an immense spring td the cotton 
manufactures in North and South Britain* This new ma-* 
chinery, affording such powerful means of expediting the 
work, and producing yarn more perfect in Quality thari 
could be procured by the former modes df spinning, had the 
immediate effect of reducing the pri6es of manufactured cot- 
tons, and consequently of facilitating their sale. The cotton 
mills, dispersed in almost every part of the kingdom, now pro^ 
duce a vast profit, and employ a great number of people. The 
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manufacture of cotton, yielding only to those of woollen cloth 
leather, and metals, may be considered as the fourth in rank 
and importance among the English manufactures. 

The manufactures of England are in a great measure the 
basis of her trade ; for her natural productions would, in a 
crude state, be very far from sufficing for the support of the 
people. Jn regard to the quantity and variety of indigenous 
commodities, there are many countries which possess greater 
advantages, and could supply a more abundant exportation of 
home produce. The cotton, sugar, and codfish, from the 
continent, islands, and coasts of North America, contribute 
immensely to the trade of Great Britain. There are certain- 
ly other countries which are more highly favoured by nature. 
It is not, therefore, to any superior fertility of soil, or ex- 
cellency of climate, but to the active and enterprising indus- 
try of her people, that England is indebted for her commer- 
cial prosperity. 

The commerce of Great Britain has never been equalled by 
that of any other nation, ancient or modern. It may be said 
to extend to every region of the globe where civilized socie- 
ty is known. To exhibit a distinct view of so complicated a sub- 
ject, cannot be here attempted ; we shall only, in general terms, 
observe, that the West India Islands supply Great Britain 
with sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, mahogany, and various other 
products of the tropical climates. From Africa, gold-dust, 
ivory, gums, &c are imported. Tea, rice, spices, drugs, co- 
lours, silks, cottons, saltpetre, shawls, &c. are brought from 
the East Indies, and China. From Canada, vast quantities 
of furs, timber, potash, iron, &c. are imported. The differ- 
ent countries of Europe furnish wines, and various other ar- 
ticles of convenience or luxury ; and tobacco, rice, cotton, 
timber, hemp, flax, iron, pitch, tar, &c. are the princi- 
pal articles of importation from the United States of America. 
This extensive commerce is principally supported by manu- 
factures, as England exports but few raw materials, or agri- 
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cultural productions. It was always supposed that the inde- 
, pendence of the American colonies would have proved su- 
perlatively detrimental to the trade of Great Britain. No 
such effect, however, has yet been perceived to result from 
that event. In fact, the increased population and wealth of 
America will, for a long time, cause an increased demand for 
the manufactures of Great Britain. The West India trade 
is also a great resource, and that «of the East Indies would 
have astonished the most commercial nations of antiquity. 

Mr. Pitt, on the introduction of the income tax, gave 
in the following estimate of the annual income of Great 
Britain :— 

Article i. The land rental, after the deduc- 
tion of one fifth ... £.20,000,000 

2. The tenant's rental of land, after deduct- 
ing two thirds of the rack rent - 6,000,000 

3. Tythes, after deducting one fifth - 4,000,000 

4. The produce of mines, canals, &c. deduct- 
ing one fifth - - - 3,000,000 

5. The rental of houses, deducting one fifth 5,000,000 

6. The profits arising from professions - 2,000,000 

7. The rental, &c. of Scotland, estimated at 

one eighth of that of England - 5,000,000 

8. Income drawn from transmarine posses- 
sions - - - 5,000,000 

9. Annuities from the public funds, after de- 
ducting one fifth - - 12,000,000 

10. Profits on foreign commerce - - 12,000,000 

11. Profits arising from domestic trade, and 

from skill and industry - - 28,000,000 



Total annual income ... 102,000,000 



Statement of the capital of Great Britain, from Pinkerton's 
(Geography, vol. i. p. 101. 
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Article 1, Land rental 33,000,000, at 30 years 

purchase * - - Z.99O,000,OOQ 

2. Rental of houses in England, Wales, and 

Scotland, 8,675,333/, at 15 years pur- \ 

chase, about - - - 13O,O00,Q0Q 

3. Cattle and farming stock - - 100,000,000 

4. Household furniture, wearing apparel, &c. 26,000,000 
5* Navy* and merchant ships - - 16,000,000 
6. Goods in the hands of merchants, and 

wholesale dealers ... 13,000,000 
7« Goods in the hands of manufacturers and 

retstfl traders ... 22,000,000 



Total 1,297,000,000 



In the fine arts, England long remained very far behind 
Jier neighbours on the continent* As France received them 
from Italy, England was only the third in order of succession, 
fmd for a long time made no very rapid progress. During 
the dark periods of the middle ages, however, she produ- 
ced, in architecture, some superb specimens* The reign of 
George III. has not been less distinguished by the patronage 
of the arts, than fortunate in the number of artists of emi- 
nent merit. Gainsborough and Wilson were distinguished 
in landscape; sir Joshua Reynolds was eminent in portrait 
and historical painting, and not less famous for his scientific 
disquisitions on the art. The Royal Academy has gready 
contributed to the advancement of the arts. Under its au- 
spices, and by the advantages which it affords in exhibiting, 
as models for study and imitation, the works of genius, some 
very able artists have been formed ; and the annual public ex- 
hibitions of painting and sculpture, have been very favourable 
to the arts, by promoting a spirit of emulation, and exciting 
a more general attention to their productions. Mr. Aldcr- 
mon Boydell, so distinguished by his good taste, carried the^ 
art of engraving to an unprecedented degree of perfection. 
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In this department of art, indeed, the English qow excel 
every other nation, and the prints executed in London excite 
universal admiration. Most of the arts and sciences have, 
of la^e, made a considerable progress in England ; but its in- 
habitants acknowledge their inferiority to the Italians ancf 
Germans in music. * 

English literature, like English commerce, offers so vast 
and so various a theme, that a few cursory observations are 
all that can here be attempted* During the long period of the 
Roman government in this island, no Latin author, of British 
origin, is to be found, Bede, who flourished in the eighth 
century, is the first, and the most celebrated writer in that 
language, of whom the Anglo-Saxon nation can boast. This 
learned and venerable monk amply supplied the former de- 
ficiency, and was not only the glory of his nation, but the 
wonder of his age. King Alfred may be considered as one 
of the classical authors in the Saxon language, but scarcely any 
Latin writer is to be found between the time of Bede, and the 
commencement of the twelfth century. About the latter pe- 
riod, the literature of England began to rise to a level with 
that of her neighbours on the continent. The fourteenth cen- 
tury exhibits that prodigy of learning and philosophy, Roger 
Paeon. This great pioneer in science not only wrote upon, 
but improved almost every subject of learned investigation. 
He also excited a spirit of inquiry, and set the world think- 
ing. The civil wars between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, were ruinous to literature as well as to the arts. The 
reign of queen Elizabeth was the ®ra of the revival of clas- 
sical learning. Since that time, both learning and the polite 
arts have continued their prpgress with a steady pace, without 
Receiving any considerable check from the political convulsions 
of the kingdom, during the civil wars, or the distracted, state 
of the succeeding interregnum.. The reign of Charles II. was 
the commencement, but that of queen Anne the complete esta- 
blishment of the Augustan age of English science and liter- 
fture. England then exhibited a constellation of illustriowt 
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characters, who shone in letters as well as in arms. Ever 
since that period her progress has been unremitting, and her 
writers are too numerous to be mentioned by name, and too 
celebrated to require any commemoration. Among the phi- 
losophers of all nations and ages, Newton was the first who 
discovered the physical laws of the universe. The English 
clergy are the most learned ecclesiastical body in Europe, 
and have cultivated classical learning with great assiduity and 
success. 

In England die higher, and even the middle classes of the 
people, spare no pains, nor expense, in the education of their 
children ; but the instruction of the lower classes is miserably 
neglected ; partly through the indolence and inattention of pa- 
rents, and partly for want of some general system" of public 
education, suited to their condition. The lower classed of 
the people constitute the great mass of every community, and, 
on the state of their minds? its welfare, in a great measure, 
depends; as both reason and experience concur to prove, 
that a well-instructed populace wiH always be tranquil, con- 
tented, virtuous, and, on the whole, excellent members of 
society. Various charity schools, indeed, exist in England, 
but their number is so small, and the salaries annexed to many 
of them so trifling, or so mismanaged as to be of little utility. 
In England, a partial remedy for these defects has been at- 
tempted, by the institution of Sunday schools. These have 
been found very beneficial ; but are totally inadequate to the 
grand purpose of general instruction. For the higher classes 
there are some public schools of great eminence ; the princi- 
pal of which are those of St. Paul's, Westminster, Eton, and 
Winchester; and in these several of the moat distinguished 
otnaments of their country have laid the foundation of a no* 
ble superstructure of learning. 

The universities of Oatford and Cambridge have brought 
forward, into public service, a greater number of eminent men 
in various departments, than any other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature in Europe* 
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Female education in England, is, among the higher classes, 
conducted in a manner perfectly suitable to their rank, with 
great elegance and expense, which renders many of the fair 
sex an ornament to the most elevated stations* An imperfect 
imitation of this method among the middle classes, especially 
by those whose pecuniary circumstances are inadequate to the 
expense of carrying it forward on the liberal and extensive 
scale that is requisite for its completion, may be considered as 
one of the great errors in the general system of female cul- 
ture. The attention of such as are thus partially educated, 
being directed rather to superficial than to solid attainments, 
they often acquire an imperfect smattering of ornamental, with 
few useful, accomplishments. The education of the lower 
classes of females is extremely neglected* 

Among the superior classes the grand system of education 
is generally completed by travel. Young noblemen, and gen- 
tlemen of affluence, after they have spent some years at the 
university, generally make the tour of France and Italy, and 
sometimes of Europe. Mr* Gibbon, who long resided at 
Lausanne, says, that previous to the French revolution, no 
fewer than 40,000 English travellers, masters and servants* 
were supposed to be continually traversing the continent. By 
this intercourse foreigners were, in their turn, attracted to 
England; and London was, at the same time, the rendezvous 
of travellers of all nations. The spirit of travel seems in* 
deed to have become prevalent in several European countries; 
and has an excellent effect in extirpating national prejudices, 
and enlarging the mind. 

On the authority of the abstract of the parish returns, De- 
cember 8, 1801, the general census of England and Wales 
amounted to 9,431,576 persons. 

The moist and cloudy atmosphere of England, by screen- 
ing all animal life from the scorching rays of the sun, gives 
to the inhabitants, in general, a fairness and floridness of com- 
plexion, which is almost totally unknown in the south of Eu- 
rope. England may be regarded as the native seat of fenlale 
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beauty, which is certainly more general than in almost any 
other country. In the more southern parts of Europe, and 
in the high northern latitudes, the complexion of the lower 
classes of the people is tanned by the heat of the sun, or 
shrivelled by the rigour of severe, and long continued frost. 
But the mildness of the climate, and that canopy of clouds, 
with which the British skies are so commonly shaded, dif- 
fuses a clear and lively bloom in the face of the milk-maid 
and the peasant. This cause, in conjunction with the com- 
fortable manner in which the inferior orders live, and that 
general cleanliness which characterises the English, gives to 
the common people an exterior appearance of comeliness and 
elegance. These* advantages are the result of a temperate 
climate and flourishing commerce ; but the freedom of the 
British constitution, providing for the security of property, 
and favouring the rights of private opinion, is the grand mo- 
ral cause, to which may be traced the general spirit of enter- 
prise that so eminently distinguishes the English, and from 
which results the great variety of speculative theories, and re- 
ligious systems, which prevails in that country. 
- To enumerate all the various pastimes which idleness may 
require, and fancy invent, and accommodate to the taste of 
different classes of people, would be an endless task. The 
amusements of the theatre are no where carried to a higher 
degree of perfection than in England. Operas, rldottos, &c. 
are to be met with chiefly in the metropolis ; but assemblies, 
balls, &d. are frequent in every part of the kingdom. Card 
parties are also exceedingly common, and the spirit of gaming' 
is prevalent. Of hunting and horseracing the English are 
excessively fond, and their horses and dogs are excellent. 

Domestic architecture, and housewifery, are in England 
carried to great perfection. The houses are extremely com- 
modious, and they are not less ^remarkable for their cleanli- 
ness. The peculiarities of diet are, a plentiful use of animal 
food, and a vast consumption of tea, and malt liquor?. Of 
tea, a greater quantity is said to be consumed in England than 
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in all Europe besides ; it being drunk, morning and afternoon; 
in almost every dwelling in town, and country, from the pa- 
lace to the meanest cottage. Coffee, though'frequently drunk, 
is of much less general use. England was formerly noted 
for the variety and richness of its ales ; but, at present, its 
principal malt beverage is porter. That of London is parti- 
cularly famous, and constitutes an article of exportation on 
a very large scale. In England a great quantity, and va- 
riety of wines are consumed, but the red wine of Portugal is 
the most commonly drunk. The use of spirituous liquors is 
very common among the lower orders of the people, and is 
equally prejudicial to health, and to morals. 

Simplicity and neatness characterise the dress of both sex- 
es. The dress of all ranks is plain, and elegant, rather than 
splendid. That of persons of the highest distinction is, on 
ordinary occasions, the same as that of creditable citizens ; 
aud in no opulent country of the ancient or modern world, has 
the nobility united so much elegance with so little ostentation. 

On great occasions, however, they appear with a splendour 
suitable to their own, and the national dignity. 

The manners of the English are continually changing, and 
growing more refined. Opulence naturally produces a spirit 
of luxury, which is the great support, and encouragement 
of manufactures and commerce. Both these indeed must stag- 
nate, if, as formerly, the conveniences and luxuries of life 
were restricted to a few, and the great mass of the people liv- 
ed in that plain and simple style described by old writers ; 
when, as Holinshead of the 16th century observes, " the 
houses were so mean, that in many towns, excepting the mo- 
nasteries and feudal mansions, not above two or three chim- 
nies were seen; when the common people used, instead of 
beds, pallets of straw, covered with a coarse sheet, and a log 
of wood for a bolster, and those who were lodged the most 
comfortably, were perfectly contented with a mattrass, and a 
bolster of chaff, while pillows were a great indulgence to wo- 

VOL. vi. 32 
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men in childbed, and servants had seldom so much as a sheet 
over their canvass-covered pallet, to hinder the straws from 
pricking their sides, and when six or seven shillings in a far- 
mer's purse, was considered as a mark of great opulence."* 
If this simplicity of manners, and frugality of living, had 
continued, trade and manufactures could never have flourish- 
ed; and if society should again revert to that state, they must 
be annihilated. The increase of commerce, and the influx 
of wefc|th, naturally, and indeed necessarily, produce a deci- 
ded alteration in domestic habits and national manners. 

Wales, though so long incorporated with England, being 
inhabited by a people of a different origin, living in a seques- 
tered part of the island, where commerce and wealth have 
not operated powerfully on moral habits, exhibits certain pe- 
culiarities pf manners, as well as of ideas, which are very dif- 
ferent from those of their neighbours of the Saxon race. In 
some parts of Wales, the females of the lower and middle 
classes, dress in a peculiar manner, wearing a cumbrous gown 
of dark blue cloth, even in summer ; and, instead of a cap, a 
large handkerchief wrapped round the head, and tied under 
the chin. In other places, the women, as well as the men, 
wear large hats with broad brims. 

Superstition is also a characteristic of the peasantry of this 
part of the kingdom ; but it is scarcely less prevalent among 
the same class of people in England, and most other countries. 

The great article of superstitious belief, is that of the ex- 
istence, and busy activity, of fairies. This appears to be a Celtic 
superstition, as it is equally prevalent among the Welch, the 
Irish, and the western Highlanders, all races of Celtic origin. 

Another striking feature of the Welch peasantry,*' is the ex- 
traordinary attention paid to the repositories of the dead : 
the church-yards being kept with a cleanliness and decency, 
seldom seen in other countries. 

Exhibitions of pious veneration for the dead, are always 

• Holinahead's Cbron. vol. L p. 85. 
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more observable among people in a state of comparative sim- 
plicity, than among nations in the highest state of cultivation. 
Among the former, imagination is stronger, or its activity is 
}ess damped by the sober reasonings of philosophy, the pur- 
suits of commerce, or the views of ambition, and avarice ; 
and the natural affections operate in their genuine force, un- 
disguised, and undiminished by intercourse with the world. 

The hospitality almost universally prevalent throughout 
Wales, is an amiable characteristic of its inhabitants. An- 
ciently the whole country scarcely afforded a single exception. 

Such are the singular, but amiable manners of a people, as 
little known to the eastern parts of Europe, as the sublime 
scenery of the country which they inhabit. It is also to be ob- 
served, that since making tours into Wales has become fashion- 
able, the vestiges of ancient simplicity are gradually wearing 
out. The manners of London, and Dublin, are introduced 
into some of their towns, and a variety of refinements have 
found their way, even into some parts of the country. 
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SCOTLAND, the Caledonia of Tacitus, is situated be- 
tween 55° and 58° 40' north latitude, and between 1° and 6° 
west longitude ; being about 250 miles in length, from north 
to south, with a very irregular breadth, np where exceeding 
160 miles. The contents of its surface have been computed at 
27,793 square miles; the population being estimated at 
1,600,000, the prpportion of the inhabitants to the soil is only 
fifty-seven for a square mile. 

The face of the country is extremely diversified* The 
popular distinction of highlands, and lowlands, is expressive 
of the contrast between the mountainous and the level part. 
The highlands are strikingly picturesque ; but one beautiful 
and interesting feature is almost universally wanting in the 
landscapes of Scotland. The almost total absence of wood 
gives to nature a kind of forlorn aspect. Masses of moun- 
tains, and extensive heaths, without a tree, or a shrub, to re- 
lieve the eye in ranging over the wide and desolate waste, ex- 
cite ihe gloomy idea of hopeless sterility. 

The mountains, which occupy so great a part of its sur- 
face, are the principal distinctive feature of Scotland. The 
principal chains are the Grampian hills, running from east to 
west, almost the whole breadth of the country; the Pent- 
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land hills, and Lammer Muin Ben Nevis is die highest 
mountain in Britain ; its elevation being estimated at 1450 
yards above the level of the sea. The savage scenery of the 
northwest of Scotland is thus described by an intelligent tra- 
veller : u A wide extent of country lay before us, and exhi- 
bited a most august picture of forlorn nature. The prospect 
was altogether immense, but wild and desolate beyond con- 
ception. The mountains presented nothing to view but heath, 
and rock between them ; formless lakes, and pools dark with 
shades thrown from prodigious precipices, gave grandeur to 
the wilderness in its gloomy forms." These desolate regions 
yet remain unexplored by tourists, and unknown to geogra- 
phical description. 

The three principal rivers of Scotland are the Forth, the 
Clyde, and the Tay. The Clyde, having the great mercantile 
city of Glasgow seated on its banks, claims a commercial pre- 
eminence over all the other rivers of Scotland. The number 
of vessels belonging to the Clyde, in 1790, was 476. 

Next in consequence to these ip the Tweed. The Dee is 
a considerable and placid stream, which scarcely yields to die 
Tweed in pastoral celebrity. 

The canal which connects the Forth and the Clyde, is a 
masterpiece of inland navigation, the depth being seven feet, 
the width, at the surface, fifty-six feet, the locks seventy -five 
feet long, and their gates twenty feet wide. In a tract of ten 
miles, it is raised, by twenty locks, to die amazing height of 
155 feet above the medium sea mark. In the fourth mile 
there are ten locks, and a fine aqueduct bridge, which crosses 
the great road leading from Edinburgh to Glasgow. The ex- 
pense of this mile amounted to 18,000/. At Kirkintilloch, the 
canal is carried over the water of Logie on an aqueduct 
bridge, the arch of which is ninety feet wide, and is considered 
as a capital piece of masonry. In the whole extent of the 
canal there are eighteen draw-bridges, and fifteen aqueduct 
bridges of considerable size, besides smaller ones, and tun- 
nels. One reservoir, for supplying it with water, is above 
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twenty-four feet deep, and covers a surface of fifty acres j 
another occupies seventy acres, and is banked tip at the sluice 
twenty-feet; the former of these is near Kilsyth, and the lat- 
ter seven miles from Glasgow. The precise length of the 
canal is thirty-five miles. On the 28th of July, 1790, it was 
opened, and the communication from sea to sea completely 
effected. No work of the kind can be more ably finished. 

Among the lakes of Scotland, the chief, in extent and beau- 
ty, is Loch Lomond, studded with romantic islands, and adorn- 
ed with picturesque scenery. 

Among the metals and minerals of Scotland, lead, iron, 
and coal, may be considered as the principal. Both gold and 
silver have been found, but in very small quantities. The 
coal mines have been worked through a succession of ages, 
and may be traced as far back as to the twelfth century. The 
mountains of Scotland consist of a great variety of materials. 
Many parts of the highlands contain white marble, and beau- 
tiful granite. 

The highlands, in general, present a picture of extreme 
sterility; but many parts of the lowlands yield abundant 
crops. 

In die eastern parts of Scotland, the atmosphere is less 
humid than that of England. On the other hand, the west, 
ern counties are deluged with violent and long continued rains : 
an additional, and indeed, in many cases, an insuperable ob- 
stacle, to the advancement of agriculture. The winter is 
more remarkable for the abundance of rain and snow, than 
for the intenseness of the frost ; but in summer, the solar 
rays are powerfully reflected in the vallies between the moun- 
tains. 

In frfeshire and the Lothians, agriculture is well under- 
stood ; and the farmers are in general well fed, clothed, an£ 
comfortably lodged. A very considerable part of Scotland, 
however, displays but little improvement, and the husband- 
man rather exists, than lives, on the scanty produce of his 
farm* In those places the cattle are lean and small, the houses 
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exceedingly mean, and the whole face of the country exhibits 
the most deplorable marks of poverty. 

The general aspect of the country is bleak, from the defi- 
ciency of wood, yet some parts of Scotland present consider- 
able forests of birch and pine. The Scotch oak is excellent, 
and several parts of Scotland present incontestable evidences, 
that the country formerly abounded in timber, large logs be- 
ing frequently found buried in the mosses or bogs. *The 
Sylva Caledonia was famous in antiquity for being the retreat 
of the Caledonian boar ; but the forest, as well as its fierce 
inhabitants, has now disappeared. The general nudity of the 
country, however, is gradually dimininished by the good taste, 
and laudable exertions of many of the nobility, and gentry, 
who form numerous and extensive plantations in the vicinity 
of their mansions. 

The horses of Galloway are of a diminutive breed, but 
considerably larger than those of Shetland. Horses, horned 
cattle, and sheep, are very small in the highlands, but, in the 
eastern districts, they are much larger, and of different breeds. 
Wolves were not extirpated in Scotland till near the end of 
the seventeenth century. Among the birds, may be reckoned a 
considerable number of eagles and falcons. The islands, and 
rocky shores, are the haunts of numberless sea fowl, of various 
kinds. 

Scotland abounds with fish, and contributes largely to the 
supply of the English markets, especially in lobsters and 
salmon, the produce of its seas and rivers. The latter, in- 
deed, as well as sortie of its lakes, have long been distinguish- 
ed for the abundance of salmon with which they are stored. 
In the small river of Thurso, 2,500 salmon have been caught 
in one morning. 

The relics of antiquity, in Scotland, are numerous. Some 
are considered as Druidical. Those of the Roman period, 
however, are of superior importance, and easily distinguish- 
ed. The camp near Ardock, in Perthshire, at the foot of the 
Grampian hills, is a striking remnant of Roman antiquity, 
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and is generally supposed to have been the encampment of 
Agricola, previous to his decisive battle with Galgacus, the 
Caledonian king, which Tacitus describes with such elo- 
quence. The principal vestige of the Roman ppyer, in- 
North Britain, is the celebrated wall, built in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, which, extending beyond the Friths of 
Forth and Clyde, marked the utmost boundaries of the do- 
minions of Rome. < 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, cannot be traced be* 
yond the year 955. Many of the houses in the old town of 
Edinburgh, are of the astonishing height of twelve or thir- 
teen stories, a singularity ascribed to the desire of the ancient 
inhabitants to be within the protection of the castle, which 
was formerly considered as a place of extraordinary strength, 
The new town of Edinburgh is deservedly celebrated for its 
regularity and elegance J the houses being qty of freestone, 
and some pf them ornamented witty pillars and pilasters. 
Brick is comparatively unknown in Scotland, 
. Many of # the public edifices in Edinburgh, are magnificent. 
The High street, in the old toyn, acquires from its length, 
width, and the height of the houses, an appearance strikingly 
magnificent, and scarcely* emailed in Eurppe. The new city 
is joined to the old by the North bridge. A siip^ar commu- 
nication with the elevated ground on the south is effected by the 
South bridge, extending over the valley, called the Cowgate* 
This bridge has a range of houses on each side, forming a 
continued street, except at the middle arch. The enormous 
sums of 150,QOOA, 100,000/., and, in general, from 80,000/. 
to 96,000/. per acre, are ttye astonishing, and: almost incredi- 
ble, prices of areas fpr building, in this superb street. The 
situation of Edinburgh is grand an£ romantic, and its envi- 
rons are picturesque and pleasing* For mental cultivation, 
and literary society, Edinburgh is scarcely excelled by any 
city. Its population is about 90,000. 

Glasgow, the second city of Scotland, is also one of the 
mast ancient ; but it was little distinguished in the annals of 
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commerce, till the union between the two kingdoms opened 
new views, and excited the spirit of enterprise among the in- 
habitants. Before that period, the merchants of Scotland 
were excluded from the American and West India trade'; 
and the necessary and dangerous circumnavigation of a great 
part of the island, before the vessels of Glasgow could reach 
any of the European ports, presented a formidable obstacle 
to the extension of its commerce. The first branch of trade 
in which the inhabitants of ,thia place engaged, seems to have 
been the curing and exportation of the salmon, caught in the 
Clyde. About A. D. 1680, the exportation of salmon and 
herrings, from Glasgow to France, was very considerable ; 
the returns being made in wine, brandy/ and various other 
commodities. This appears to have been the principal trade 
of this port, before the union permitted its extension to Ame- 
rica and the West Indies. The first vessel belonging to 
Glasgow, that crossed the Atlantic, sailed from the Clyde, in 
the year 1718, which constitutes a memorable epoch in the 
commercial history of Scotland. The trade to* the Ameri- 
can colonies increased so rapidly, and was carried on to so 
great an extent, that out of £ 0,000 hds. of tobacco, imported 
into Great Britain, 49,000 were engrossed by Glasgow. 

At the commencement of the American war, the com- 
merce of this port had reached its greatest height ; but from 
that event it received a blow which threatened its annihila- 
tion, and actually ruined many of the opulent merchants t 
whose capitals were embarked in that trade, and who had 
supposed themselves possessed of independent fortunes. Al- 
though the trade of Glasgow was thus interrupted, the com- 
rnetcial spirit of her citizens was not extinguished. They 
explored new sources, and increased their trade with the 
West Indies, and the continent of Europe. . By these means, 
their commerce gradually revived, and has lately been much 
augmented. If the foreign trade of Glasgow has not yet 
attained to its former prosperity, the deficiency is amply com- 
pensated by the amazing increase of its manufactures. That 
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of linen had been begun in 1 725, and was carried on to a con- 
, siderable extent, but has of late yielded to that of cotton, 
which, according to a calculation made in 1791; produced 
manufactured goods to the amount of 1,500,0001., and em- 
ployed no fewer than 15,000 looms. The cathedral is an an- . 
cient structure, which escaped the fury of the first reformers, 
who took so much pains to obliterate all the monuments of 
antiquity in that country. This city is finely situated on the 
Clyde, on the banks of which the landscape is rich, vlirious, 
and delightful, being interspersed with a number of elegant 
s^ats. About the middle of the eighteenth century, the po- 
pulation of Glasgow, including the suburbs* amounted to 
23,546; in 1793, to 66,028, and since that time it must be 
considerably improved. The University of Glasgow is of 
considerable celebrity. 

Perth is an ancient town, pleasantly situated in a plain on 
the banks of the Tay. Its trade is chiefly of the coasting 
kind, and linen its staple manufacture ; besides which it has 
some of paper and leather. The population of Perth is com- 
puted at about 20,000, having doubled its number of inhabit- 
ants since the year 1755. It possesses a grammar school of 
great celebrity, which has produced many eminent statesmen, 
and scholars, of whom it suffices to mention* the late earl of 
Mansfield, and the admirable Crichton. There is also 4 an 
academy, and a literary and antiquarian society. The man- 
ners of Perth are gay, and the inhabitants have theatrical re- 
presentations, regular assemblies and other polite amusements. 

Dundee is also situated on the Tay, about sixteen miles 
below Perth. This town has repeatedly suffered the calami- 
ties of war, having been taken and burnt by Edward L'king 
of England, afterwards by Richard II., and again by the En- 
glish in the reign of Edward VI. During the troubles which 
followed the death of Charles I., the marquis of Montrose 
took it by storm, as did afterwards general Monk, after a most 
destructive siege* Lumsden, the governor, was among the 
slam, and the town was given up to pillage. In 1792, the ves- 
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sels belonging to this port amounted tb 116, and their tonnage 
to 8550. Of the manufactures, 80,000/. was computed to be 
the annual value of the linens ; 40,000/., of the canvass, &c. 
90,000& of the coloured thread ; and 14,000/. that of the tan- 
ned leather.* The population, in 1801, amounted to 26,084. 
Dundee has given birth to many eminent characters, among 
whom may be numbered the celebrated Hector Boethius, 
Fletcher, Dempster, the brave lord viscount Duncan, and the 
late lord Loughborough. 

Aberdeen is a large and handsome town, situated on a 
rising ground on the banks of the Dee. In 1795, sixty-one 
British, and five foreign ships entered this port. The chief 
manufactures are those of woollen goods; particularly stock- 
ings, of which the annual export is tomputed to amount to 
128,000/. The salmon fishery in the Dee, and the Don, is a 
valuable branch of trade, the annual average of the exported 
salmon being 167,000/fo, weight sent pickled to London, and 
from 900 to 1000 barrels of salted fish, to the Mediterranean. 
In the fourteenth century, Aberdeen was taken and destroyed 
by Edward III. king of England. The whole population was, 
in 1795, computed at 24,493,* having within half a century, 
increased nearly one third* At Aberdeen is a university, of 
which the celebrated Hector Boethius was the first president, 
with an annual salary of forty Scottish marks, or 2/. 3s. 4</., 
a striking proof of die high value, and scarcity of money, in 
Scotland, about the middle -of the sixteenth century. 

Paisley, six miles and a half west frbm Glasgow, merits 
the attention of all those who consider manufactures as one 
of the pillars of national prosperity. At the commencement 
of the last century, this was a place of litfle importance, con- 
sisting of only one street, about half a mile long, with some 
lanes diverging from it, on each side. At present Paisley, 
with its suburbs, may rank among the principal towns in Scot- 
land, after Edinburgh and Glasgow. It exhibits an interest- 

* 8tatisti6 Account, vol. viil p. 204 s 
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ing spectacle of ingenious and successful industry. The an- 
nual value of the produce of the manufactures in the town 
of Paisley, consisting of silk gauze, lawns, cambrics, thread* 
gauze, muslins, white thread, ribbons, soap, candles, and tan- 
ned leather, have been computed at upwards of 660,000/., be- 
sides those of the suburbs* where two of the cotton mills con- 
tain 32,572 spindles, and employ nearly 1000 persons. Ac- 
cording to the returns made to sir John Sinclair in 1721, the 
number of inhabitants in the town of Paisley, and its suburbs, 
amounted to 19,903. Since 1791, the population is supposed 
to have increased one fourth. 

Stirling is chiefly remarkable for its historical fame, and 
for its romantic and commanding situation. Its castle is of 
great antiquity. It commands a delightful prospect diversi- 
fied by the windings of the Forth, as well as by ancient ruins, 
elegant seats and populous villages. This fortress was often 
the object of bloody contention, and twelve fields of battle are 
said to be within view of its walls. In Scotland the scene is 
now happily changed : instead of gloomy castles, and ensan- 
guined fields, we see the arts of peace converting to human 
use the rude materials of nature. The population of Stirling 
is about 5,000. 



SCOTTISH ISLANDS. 

The Scottish islands are generally classed in three grand 
divisions ; the Hebudes, or western isles, erroneously called 
Hebrides, the Orkneys, and the islands of Shetland. 

To the first of these divisions belongs Jura, about twenty 
miles in length, and at the most five miles in breadth. Mull is 
about twenty-eight miles in length, and its mean breadth about 
eighteen. The climate is cloudy and rainy* The population 
is about 7,000. The principal food of the inhabitants is pota- 
toes, barly-meal, and fish ; and their drink pure water, except 
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when then can obtain whiskey. The habitations are hovels 
constructed of whin, or furze, and covered with thatch, while 
a hole in the roof serves for a chimney. In the whole island 
Dr. Johnson could find only one man that spoke English, and 
not a single individual that could read. Mull is surrounded 
with small, but interesting islands. Icolmkill, and Staffa, in 
the vicinity of Mull, are to the historian, and naturalist, curi- 
ous subjects of investigation. The celebrated Icolmkill^ or 
Jona, is only about three miles long and one in breadth, yet 
this remote and contracted spot was once the seat of religion, 
and learning, when not only England and Scotland, but also a 
great part of Europe, were immersed in the darkest and most 
barbarous ignorance. Jona may be considered as classic 
ground, and the primitive seat of Scottish literature. In- 
numerable inscriptions seem to sanction the well known obser- 
vation, that when learning was almost extinct in most parts of 
Europe it found an asylum in these remote regions. But the 
light which it once diffused in this corner, ^as afterwards ex- 
tinguished by the ravages of the Danes, and Norwegians, and 
ages of barbarism succeeded. Staffa, about six miles north of 
Jona, is about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, and 
exhibits a scene of natural magnificence almost unparallel- 
ed. Sir Joseph Banks explored those interesting regions. 
The beautiful basaltic columns, forming one entire end of the 
island, are almost fifty feet high, and standing in natural co- 
lonnades, disposed with 2JI the regularity of architecture, pre- 
sent an appearance astonishingly grand and beautiful. 

Skey,* and its surrounding isles, form another groupe of 
the Hebrides. This is the largest of the division, distinguish- 
ed by this appellation, being about forty-five English miles in 
length, and twenty-two in breadth, and containing about 15,000 
inhabitants. From this island are exported considerable num- 

* Skey is the birth place of the Rev. Donald M*Leod of Edisto Island 
who has enriched the history of South Carolina with an account of the place 
of his residence so full and accurate as to render it the most complete sta- 
tistical account that has yet been given of any place in the United States to 
the southward of New York. 
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hers of Mack cattle, and horses. The houses are mostly of 
turf and covered with grass* 

St Kilda is the most western of the Hebrides. The coast 
is one continued face of perpendicular rock, of a tremendous 
height* One of the principal employments of the inhabitants 
of St. Kilda, is catching wild fowl, and taking their eggs. In 
this difficult and apparently dangerous business, a person, by 
the means of a rope, which he has fastened round his waist, 
descends the precipitous rocks which form the shores of the 
island, and ransacks the nests of the various kinds of sea 
fowl, that breed there in incredible numbers. After having 
obtained his booty, he is drawn up 6n a signal given to a per- 
son placed on the top of the rock. At this business, which 
often affords them a plentiful supply of excellent food, the 
people of St. Kilda are exceedingly dexterous. The fowler, 
without the least trepidation, or appearance of fear, descends 
the most dreadful precipices, and, suspended between heaven 
and earth, pitches himself by the help of a pole, from rock to 
rock with the utmost agility, while his situation cannot, with- 
out terror, be viewed by a spectator unaccustomed to such 
scenes. St. Kilda contains one village, about a quarter of a 
mile from the landing place. In this village all the inhabitants 
reside. In 1690 they amounted to 180 persons. In 1764; 
they were only eighty-eight. This decrease was owing to the 
introduction of the smallpox, which, in 1730, had so depo- 
pulated the island, that no more than four grown persons were 
left alive. In so small a society, in a situation so remote as 
to be almost entirely secluded from the rest of the world, it 
may easily be imagined that a peculiarity of manners, and 
ideas, must prevail. The inhabitants of St. Kilda, having 
scarcely any communication with the rest of mankind, appear 
almost in the light of a distinct race of human beings. 

These islands were peopled at an early period, and were not 
unknown to Pliny.* That they were once in a flourishing 

• Pliny's Hist. Nat lib 6,c.l6. 
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state, and the seat of religion and learning, is attested by a 
mass of circumstantial evidence. In the year 1098, Magnus, 
king of Norway, attacked and subdued these islands. In 
1266 they were, by Alexander II. re-annexed to Scotland, 
and their cession was solemnly confirmed to Alexander III. 
by Magnus IV. king of Norway. The Hebrides were once 
better peopled and cultivated, and, in every respect, more 
flourishing than at present. The people of these islands, 
in their manners and customs, their prejudices, &c. resemble 
the highlanders. The lowland manners, however, are con- 
tinually gaining ground in the highlands, while in those se- 
questered isles, scarcely any alteration in the moral condition 
of the inhabitants takes place. Many of the Celtic customs 
still remain, and a strong tincture of the feudal system yet 
prevails. The shamachies, or story tellers, supply the place 
of the ancient bards ; and like them, are the family historians 
and genealogists. The family musician, who is generally ' a 
bag-piper, appears on particular occasions, sumptuously dres- 
sed in the manner of the English minstrels of former ages. 
The people are very little better dotted, lodged, and fed, than 
the Laplanders. Their religion is chiefly that of the kirk of 
Scotland ; but superstition is so grafted on their minds, that 
volumes might 'be filled with the description of their follies, 
notions, and practices. 

The islands of Orkney form a groupe round what is called 
the main land. Kirkwall, the chief town of the Orkneys, 
contains about 300 houses, and has a stately cathedral* In 
1790 the exports of Kirkwall were estimated at 26,598/. a&4 
' the imports at 20,803/. Its manufactures are linen yarn, 
coarse Unens, and kelp. The number of sheep in the Ork- 
neys is computed at 50JXX). Their horse* and cows are small, 
but the former are full of spirit, and the latter yield excellent 
milk. The serine are also of a diminutive size. The inha- 
bited isles of Orkney are computed at twenty-six, and 33,C$£ 
is the number assigned to their population. 

The islands of Shetland form a groupe similar to that of 
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Orkney, the largest of which is trailed the Mainland, being in 
die middle. Of this remote country it is difficult to obtain 
any accurate accounts. The following, chiefly extracted from 
Jameson* seems to be the best modern view of Shetland. " On 
viewing these islands, in general, a wonderful scene of rag* 
ged, bleak, and barren rocks, presents itself to our view. No 
tree, or shrub is to be seen to relieve the eye in wandering 
over these dreary scenes. The western part presents many 
scenes as. wild and sterile as can well be conceited* Grey 
rocks rising from the midst of marshes and pooh; and shores 
bounded by awful sea beat precipices, do not fail to raise in the 
mind ideas of desolation and danger* The coasts are, in ge»- 
nera), rugged and precipitous, presenting in many places 
scenes truly grand and magnificent, vast rocks of various 
heights, dreadfully rugged, and broken, opposing their rude 
fronts to ail the fury of a tempestuous ocean, which in some 
places has formed great detached pillars, in others, has ex- 
cavated grand natural arches, and caverns, that mock all huv- 
aannf magnificence, and strike the beholder with awe and wou> 
der.*' These, islands, liebetiween 59** 59' and 61°. 15' north 
latitude ; the longest day k somewhat move than nineteen, 
and the shortest less than firo hours: but, as in. other Ugh 
northern latitudes, the inhabitant* derive y vm the gloomy sea- 
Mta of winter, great advantages from die strong! aurora bore- 
aiis, wtoeh affords arKgbt nearly equal to that of a full moon. 
In these islands»the spiring w late, the summer very short, and 
die autumn wet and foggy. The wiatear sets m about the end 
eS October, and condnueaititf April* fihirihgtbatstftion they 
have titdie frost and avoftry but almost constant: rajiitty with 
frequent and violent storms; and- theses swells and rages in 
aa tntmendou* * mannery thirty for the space of free or six 
mentha, their shoves- are inaccessible, and the inhabitants do- 
barred from* a$ intercourse with the rest off the worlds In- 
ternal iritefrcounse is abw difficulty the arterior parts* Being 
moorishiand boggy, and every where intersected with rugged 
asountains,' are almost impervious, especially an neither roads 
vol. vi. 34 
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nor bridges are found in this desolate country* The horses 
are spirited and beautiful, but of so diminutive a size as to 
render them objects of curiosity in England. 

The herring fishery constitutes a very remarkable branch of 
comnferce, and exhibits a stupendous natural curiosity. The 
Vast Arctic ocean, which appears to be only a dismal reser- 
voir of boundless ice, is, by the wisdom of divine Providence, 
rendered an inexhaustible source of provisions for the human 
race. In its profound recesses the innumerable shoals of her- 
rings breed. their myriads in security. About the winter sol- 
stice, emerging from their unknown retreat, in a body sur- 
passing description, and almost exceeding the powers of ima- 
gination, they separate into three divisions. The least nu 
merous body passing through the streight between Asia and 
America, visits the coast of Kamtschatka. Another, taking 
a more westerly direction, moves towards America, and 
spreads along the coasts of this continent as far as Carolina. 
But the grand column, advancing towards the western parts 
of Europe, reaches the coast of Iceland about the beginning 
of March, in a close. phalanx of a great depth, and of sucn 
an extent, that its surface is supposed considerably to ex- 
ceed the dimensions of the whole island of Great Britain. 
They are afterwards subdivided into innumerable columns of 
five or six miles in length, and almost as many in breadth, 
followed by innumerable flocks of sea fowl. The great Ice- 
landic column sends off one division along the coast of Nor- 
way, which again subdivides itself into two ; one passing 
through the Sound, into the Baltic, the other steering towards 
Holstein, Bremen, &c. The largest and deepest column falls 
directly upon the isles of Shetland and Orkney. After pas 
sing these, it divides itself into two bodies ; one moving along 
the eastern shores of Great Britain, detaches smaller shoals 
to the coasts of Friezland, Holland, Flanders, and France; 
while the other, passing along the western side of Scotland, 
and visiting the Hebrides, directs its course into the seas that 
surround Ireland. In April, or the beginning of May, the 
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van of the grand column makes its appearance off Shetland, 
and the main body arrives in June ; towards the end of which 
month,, and that of July, they are in the greatest perfection. 
The remains of this vast body, having completed their sum- 
mer's tour, and employed, fed, and enriched immense numbers 
of people, are supposed to reassemble, and return to their Arc- 
asylum, where their prolific powers soon enable them to re- 
pair their losses. 

Ever since the year 1164, the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands have been engaged in the herring fishery ; ai*d, from 
the end of the fourteenth century, it has been to them an in- 
exhaustible fund of wealth. 

The population of the Shetland islands was, in 1796, com- 
puted at 20,186, which is as great a number as they can well 
support, unless manufactures were established, or the fisheries 
carried on in a more vigorous and commercial manner. The 
people are in a state of great poverty. Provisions are very 
cheap, but money is very scarce* They have, however, two 
ample resources, in the fisheries, and the numberless flocks of 
sea fowl, in the catching of which they are very dexterous. 

In the northern and western isles of Scotland, the condition 
of the people is nearly the same ; but their manners are, in 
many respects, dissimilar : those of the Hebrides being of 
Celtic, those of the Orkneys and Shetlands chiefly of Scan- 
dinavian origin. 

From what country these isles, supposed by some to be the 
Thule of the ancients, were first peopled is unknown. Daring 
the twelfth, and the greatest part of the thirteenth century, 
they were subject to the Norwegian kings ; and, in the year 
1263, they were sold to Alexander, king of Scotland. They 
were afterwards subject to Denmark. In the reign of James . 
III. they were ceded to Scotland, by Christian L as a portion 
with his daughter Margaret j and all future pretensions on the 
part of Denmark, ceased on the marriage of James VI. with 
the princess Anne, of that country. 

Theoretical writers have formed, in their closets, a variety 
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of plans for the improvement of those desolate regions. The 
want of capital, the want of fuel, and a tempestuous and 
rainy climate, hostile to vegetation, are formidable olptactes 
to the Introduction of manufactures, and the improvement of 
agriculture. The scarcity of fuel in many respects tounter- 
balances the cheapness of living; It is not less interesting 
than curious, that most of these northern and western isles, 
which are now totally destitute of trees, and where none can, 
without extreme difficulty, be raised, afford evident indica- 
tions that they once abounded in wood. Numerous roots and 
trunks of large trees, 5 * found in the morasses, are .unequivocal 
proofs of the fact ; and it must be left to the naturalist to 
account for this singular circumstance. The fisheries, which 
may be carried on with a much less capital than any consi- 
derable manufacturing enterprise, seem t6 be the only chan- 
neVthat nature has pointed out for the primaiy introduction 
of that wealth, which must serve as a basis to every further 
improvement. 



GBNT5RAL HISTORY. 

The first authentic accounts that we have of die Scots is 
from the Romans. Of a country so remote, and never sub- 
ject entirely to their dominion, 1§iey could not acquire any 
accurate knowledge. It appears, however, that Scotland was 
anciently inhabited by tribes of different origin. Tile Cale- 
donians, supposed to have been a Celtic or pe rhaps Gafeic 
colony, were, in all probability, tJie primitive inhabitant Tfec 
Rets seem to have been those Britons whom tWe Roma* con- 
quest drove northward ; and the Scbfe were prbbably a Celtic 
colony, which first settled in Ireland, and afterwards passed 
over from that country, and Jbrrfted estafctisiHAOnfg in Scot* 
land. Caledonia, however, was the fiftsfe by WhteH the toun- 
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try was known to the Romans, add Caledonians that by which 
they distinguished its people. When Agricola first carried 
die Roman arms into that country, he found it possessed by 
a fierce and warlike race, whom he defeated in that memo* 
rable battle, in which they made, under Galgacus their king, 
so glorious a stand against foreign invasion. The Caledo- 
nians, although repulsed, were not conquered : and the Ro- 
mans, after being long harassed by their desultory inroads, at 
last constructed the famous wall between the firths of Forth 
and Clyde, and here fixed the boundaries pf their empire, 
without attempting any farther extension of conquest. This 
distant frontier was found so difficult to defend, that Adrian 
eontracted the limits of the Roman province, by building a 
Second wall, which extended from Newcastle to Carlisle. The 
introduction of Christianity is said by some to have taken 
place about the beginning of the third century ; by others aft 
late as the sixth. The. history of Scotland is, by Dr. Ro- 
bertson, divided into four periods. The first of these reaches 
from the origin of die monarchy, to the leigfc of Kenneth 
IL king of the Scots, who, having vanquished the Pkts about 
die year 838, united the two nations, and extended his domi* 
nion over all the country, from the wall of Adriah to the 
Northern ocean. The second comprises the space of time 
from that epoch to the demise of Alexander III. The third 
period extends from that time to the death of James V. The 
fourth dated its commencement at die death of James V. tod 
terminated at the accession of Jaitaes VL to the throne of 
England, when die union of the two crowns tfa* effected. Wfc 
pass over the first of these periods, which i* accounted. &* 
beteus and obscure, with a single remark* . 

While the Danes were ravaging. England, they Aiade stmt* 
lar attempts upon Scotland ; but die Scots wefce atore fortu* 
nate than the English ; for while die Danes wcte erecting i 
monarchy in England, ( they were every where defeated ill 
Scotland with great slaughter. Being masters of die safe* 
they harassed die eonsatry by successive invasions* and, hi 
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conjunction with the Norwegians, conquered the Hebrides, 
and most of the isles, where they erected a number of petty 
sovereignties ; but they could never make any permanent esta- 
blishment in Scotland. 

• The memorable epoch of the Norman conquest of England, 
may be considered as the middle of what Dr. Robertson calls 
the second period of Scottish history. The feudal system is ge- 
nerally said to have been introduced into Scotland by Malcolm 
III. about A. D. 1090. Before this event it is thought that 
no written charters, or titles to lands, existed in that part of 
Britain. Previous to that period, possession alone ascertain- 
ed the property of land, as it must every where have done in 
the infancy of society, and as it does: at this day in the case 
of personal property. But the feudal law naturally introduced 
written deeds, for the ascertaining of rights, and of the con- 
ditions of tenures. Malcolm was succeeded by his brother 
Donald VII. who was dethroned by Duncan II. The crown 
afterwards devolved successively on Edgar, son of Malcolm 
III*, Alexander I., and David I., who ascended the throne 
A. D. 1124. David shone both as a politician and a warrior '; 
and, under his government, Scotland was prosperous and 
powerful. He was liberal to ecclesiastics, and generous in his 
religious endowments. He displayed his magnificence in the 
erection of churches and monasteries ; and the most splendid 
religious edifices in Scotland owe to him their foundation. 

David was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm IV.; and 
he by WiHiam, sufnamed from his rash valour, die Lion* 
The unsuccessful courage of this monarch brought his king- 
dom into a state of humiliation. Having invaded England, 
he was made prisoner at Alnwick, in Northumberland, and 
conveyed into Normandy. In order to regain his liberty, 
he was obliged to do homage to Henry for the whole king- 
dom of Scotland, which, by this transaction, was made feu- 
datory and dependent on England. According to Speed, he 
also agreed to pay 100,000/. for his ransom. 

William the Lion had for his successor Alexander II., who 
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was succeeded by Alexander III. A. D. 1249. This prince 
dispossessed the Norwegians of the Hebrides, and the Ork- 
ney islands, which they had long held in possession. Scot- 
land flourished under his reign ; but his death ushered in a 
dreadful train of calamities. Having lost his only son, and 
presumptive heir, and his daughter, the queen of Norway, 
being also dead, Alexander had assembled the barons of his 
kingdom, and prevailed on them to swear that, in case of his 
death, without male issue, they would acknowledge his grand- 
daughter, the young princess Margaret of Norway, for their 
queen. Alexander died A. D. 1285, about two years and 
a half after he had thus regulated the succession. At his de- 
mise, Margaret of Norway was only three years old, and a 
regency was consequently established. A treaty was also con- 
cluded between Eric king of Norway, her father, Edward I. 
king of England, her great uncle, and the regency of Scot- 
land, by which it was agreed, that the young princess should 
be educated at the court of England, and married to the heir 
apparent of that crown. Thus did the prudent Edward pro- 
ject the beneficial measure of the union of the two kingdoms, 
which so long afterwards took place. Providence at that time 
disappointed the design. The young princess died on her 
passage, and Scotland was split into factions by the competi- 
tions for the vacant throne. The two principal candidates were 
Robert Bruce, and John Baliol; the former grandson, the lat- 
ter great grandson of David, earl of Huntingdon, brother of 
Malcolm JV. and William the Lion. Both had hereditary 
claims nearly equal ; and both were allied to some of the prin- 
cipal families in the kingdom, and supported by powerful 
friends. The Scottish nobility, to avoid the calamities of a 
civil war, referred to the king of England, the decision of this 
important affair, without foreseeing the consequences of so 
dangerous a measure, as thus throwing themselves into the 
hands of an enterprising, and politic monarch, commanding 
a powerful and warlike people, and at peace with all the 
world. 
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Edward* being thus chosen the umpire of this important 
question* considered it as a fit opportunity for reviving the 
claim of sovereignty ewer Scotland* which Henry II. had es- 
tablished, and compelled William the Lion to acknowledge* 
It i* not to oar present purpose to examine these claims, which 
are new wholly uninteresting* The consequences were se- 
verely felt by both kingdoms, but especially by Scotland, 
which, m addition to the calamities of civil wary was nearly 
subjected to a foreign yoke* A war was kindled between 
England and Scotland, which continued, with little jnfcersnis- 
sion, move than seventy years, and was carried on with a de- 
gree of animosity seldom exceeded in the annate of Chris- 
tian nations. 

Under the pretext of examining, with greater solemnity, 
the different claims to the succession, Edward summoned all 
the barons of Scotland to Norhara, where he opened die bu- 
siness by a declaration of his own. paramount authority ewer 
tile kingdom; adding, that in quality of sovereign lord of 
Scotland, he was come to render impartial justice to all. He 
gave them three, weeks to consider of the subject, during 
which time they were to prepare whatever they might object 
to his demands, and produce all the public acts and moou- 
menjn by which they might think to invalidate his pretensions* 
At the time appointed, Bruce and Baliol, the two principal 
competitorsv acknowledged Scotland to be a fief of die Eng- 
lish crown v and awore fealty to Edward as their sovereign 
hard. The vest of the barona, being either gained; on intimi- 
dated, felowed; their example* The troops* which Edward 
had marched to Norham,. under the ostensible pretext of 
guarding the stains of Scotland, contributed net a little to 
stake them with terror. They considered it unsafe to diso- 
blige the king, or to act in opposition to the candidates*, one 
of whom was to be their master, and consequently the busi- 
ness was. terminated without difficulty. But another step, 
still more impotent, remained to be taken, . Edward repre- 
sented to the competitors, that it was in vain to pronounce a 
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sentence* Without the necessary powers for its execution ; and 
demanded possession of the kingdom in order to deliver it 
to: hijn whose right should be deemed preferable. This de- 
mand was also agreed to, and the earl of Angus, was the only 
one of the barons* who refused to deliver up to, a foreign pow- 
er, the castles in his custody. The whole series of these trans- 
actions seem to indicate a strange degree of pusillanimity in 
the nobles ; but the two competitors, Baliol aqd Brpce, divi- 
ded all Scotland between them, and their conduct determined 
that of the whole kingdom* Commissioners were appointed. 
The respective claims being examined in his presence, he 
propounded several questions concerning the Scottish laws of 
succession, and a variety of legal points were discussed and 
explained. The candidates presented their memorials, pro- 
duced genealogies and precedents, and pleaded their own 
cause before the king and the commissioners* The whole bu- 
siness Was conducted according to the most solemn forms of 
judicial, inquiry* All this ostensible appearance of disin- 
terested equity 4 and impartial discussion, clothed with the ve- 
nerable garb of legal forms, might, without prejudice to his 
designs, be easdy preserved by Edward, in die midst of com- 
missioners and clients devoted to his interest, or overawed by 
his power, and the Scottish historians consider his decision 
as pre-determined in conformity to the .deep-laid plan of his 
own politics* Some of the best of them* however, do not 
deny its legality. Dr. Robertson thus exhibits his ideas of 
the union of legal propriety and political, expediency ;in Ed- 
ward's ultimate award. " According to the rules of succes- 
sion," says that able historian, " which are, now established, 
the right of Baliol was preferable." But^ in the next page,, 
he. expresses his opinion of the motives,, by. which Edward 
was actuated in making his decision. " Edward) finding Ba- 
liol the most, obsequious and the least formidable of the two 
competitors, gave judgment in his favour." Whether the 
motives of justice or interest preponderated in dictating this 
sentence, it is impossible to determine. Such, however, was 
VOL* VI. 35 
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the result of a business, so intricate in its nature, and 30 dis- 
astrous in its consequences. The claims of Bruce and Ba- 
tiol, being formally discussed, eight more candidates bitought 
forward their pretensions ; but their titles were found defect- 
ive, and Edward pronounced Baliol feudatory king of Scot- 
land, under the paramount authority of himself and his suc- 
cessors. Baliol, by an authentic afct, acknowledged in the 
most express terms, the sovereignty of die English monarch 
over Scotland ; did homage to him as his liege lord ; and sub- 
mitted to whatever conditions he was pleased to prescribe. 
This being the most important event in the early political his- 
tory of Scotland, it is here detailed with all the precision ne- 
nessary to exhibit a distinct view of an affair, which involved 
in the most dreadful calamities the inhabitants of both king- 
doms. These events, and a multitude of others, which his- 
tory records, shew the superiority of modern to ancient poli- 
cy, in precisely ascertaining the' laws of succession, and 
keeping the royal line as distinct as possible. Such is 
the nature of human affairs, that the contentions of the 
great, when carried to extremity, Always bring misery on en- 
tire nations. 

Throughout the whole of this intricate and important affair, 
Edward acted with consummate policy. Having placed oh the 
throne of Scotland a vassal prince devoted to his interests, 
and obliged the nobles to resign the liberty and independence 
of their country, he imagined his dominion to be firmly esta[- 
blished, and began too soon to let his new vassals feel die 
weight of his sovereignty. The fierce and formerly indepead- 
ant Scots bore with impatience a yoke to which they itere" 
unaccustomed. Baliol, himself, being repeatedly harassed 
with frequent summonses to appear in England, and answer 
before Edward, to various complaints made against him hf 
his own subjects, and often treated in the most fkmuiiating 
manner, grew sensible of the degraded state of his fassiBftge* 
His passive spirit was at length roused to revolt, and entering 
trite negotiations with France, he began to adopt meaatxrtei far 
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asserting the independence of his kingdom* Edward, receiv- 
ing intelligence of his designs, demanded possession of the cas- 
tles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh, as pledges of his 
fealty. Baliol, after some temporizing, not only refused these 
demands, but, relying on the assistance of France, renounced 
his vassallage. Edward at the head of a powerful army im- 
mediately marched towards Scotland, where he was joined by 
Jjlrqce spid his party. It is said that on this occasion he pro- 
mised to place Bruce on the throne. Knowing how much 
expeditiqn was necessary for preventing the preparations of 
iBalic?l, he accelerated his measures ; advanced into the king- 
dom ; and reduced fortress after fortress with amazing rapidi- 
ty : Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, and all 
the principal places in the kingdom, were successively con- 
quered ; so that before the end of the campaign, all Scotland 
jwas so completely subdued, that Baliol, and the whole nation, 
had no other resource than |o throw themselves on his mercy. 
The king of Scotland, therefore, appeared before Edward 
with a white rod in his hand, and formally resigned to him 
ihe kingdom to be disposed of at his pleasure. 

in order to confirpa his new acquisition, Edward convened 
an assembly of the states of Scotland at Berwick, where all the 
nobility and officers of the kingdom took the oath of allegiance 
to him as their lawful sovereign on whom the crown was de- 
volved by the revolt of Baliol his vassal. Edward might 
.there have been crowned king of Scotland ; but his design 
was to unite the kingdom to England. The union of Wales 
with England had already been effected ; and it was the grand 
object of Edward's policy to form the whole island of Great 
Britain into one united monarchy ; a design which certainly 
tended to the general tranquillity of the country, and the hap- 
piness of its inhabitants. This sagacious prince, however, 
omitted nothing that could contribute to secure his dominion 
over the kingdom which he had conquered. All the nobles, 
and officers of Scotland were obliged to deliver to him the cas- 
tles, and places, of which they were yet in possession. Earl 
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William Douglas the only one who refused, was sent prisoti-r 
er to England. All the other barons whom it was thought 
necessary to secure, with Baliol were, also sent to England. Of 
these some were shut up in prisons, and others left at liberty 
on condition of not passing to the north of the Trent, under 
the penalty of death. Edward also removed to London the 
crown and sceptre, with all the regalia of Scotland, as well as 
the public archives, and every other memorial of its former in- 
dependence. Desirous to obliterate from the minds of the 
Scots every remembrance of their existence as a nation, he 
ransacked churches and monasteries, and destroyed or carried 
into England their historical monuments. This destruction 
of the Scottish records, throws a singular obscurity on the 
history of that kingdom, which can only be collected from 
such imperfect chronicles, as escaped the general wreck. 
Among the relics of the Scottish antiquity, Edward did not 
forget to remove from Scone to London the celebrated stone 
on which the inauguration of the kings of Scotland used to be 
performed. The curious history of this stone, which is yet 
to be seen in Westminster Abbey, shews the power of super- 
stition and the influence of imagination. According to the 
best accounts- Kenneth I. king of the Scots, having, with great 
slaughter defeated the Picts near the monastery of Scone, pla- 
ced there a stone, which vulgar tradition reported to be the 
same that had once served Jacob for a pillar. Kenneth is 
said to have inclosed this stone, in a wooden chair for the in- 
auguration of the Scottish kings his successors. From time 
immemorial the whole Scottish nation had annexed to this 
stone an idea of fatality, and upon it wa$ this inscription : 

" Ni fallal fa turn, Scqti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem." 

** Or fate's deceived, and heaven decrees in vail*, 
Or where they find this stone the Scots shall reigns." 

This stone, indeed, was regarded as the palladium of Scot- 
land. The whole nation believed, that while it remained In 
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t 
the country, the state would continue unshaken. Edward, 

knowing the power of imagination in animating courage, or 
producing pusillanimity, carried away this fatal stone, to ex- 
cite in the Scots a belief that the time of the dissolution of 
their monarchy was arrived, and all hopes of regaining their 
national independence extinguished. 

In this moment of general consternation and dismay, when 
pusillanimity and terror seemed to have paralized the barons, 
and people of Scotland, an obscure individual, of no high 
rank, and of still less fortune, arose to assert the honour and 
independence of his country. William Wallace, to whom 
many fabulous exploits are ascribed, but who in reality, me- 
rited the pen of a Homer to celebrate his actioiis, ventured, 
almost singly, to attack the colossal power of the conqueror. 
His band of troops was so inconsiderable, and his progress so 
rapid, that the boldness and success of his enterprize are 
equally astonishing. His army was daily increased by the 
numbers whom success allured to his standard. His courage 
and conduct raised him so high in the esteem of the army, 
that he was, by a kind of military election, declared regent of 
the kingdom. Edward turned all his attention to quell the 
Scottish revolt. Having entered Scotland, he advanced to 
Falkirk, where he met the army conducted by Wallace, and 
an obstinate battle again decided the fate 6f the kingdom. 
The contest was bloody, but the issue was fatal to the Scots, 
whose undisciplined bands were not a match for Edward's ve- 
teran troops. Wallace was defeated with so prodigious a 
slaughter, that according to some authors,, the Scots lost 
60,000 men, while others reduce the number to 10^000. AH 
that can with certainty be said, is, that the slaughter of the 
Scots was dreadful, and Edward's victory complete. Wal- 
lace, with a few faithful followers, retired among the moun- 
tains and marshes, which nature had rendered inaccessible to 
armies, and perceiving that his patriotic exertions inspired 
the nobles with jealousy, he resigned the regency. 

Gomyn was on his resignation declared regent ; an office, 
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at that time, of little consequence, as it gaye him authority 
over only a small part of the kingdom, and a few scattered 
troops, who had escaped from the late battle. Through the me- 
diation of Philip king of France, a truce for seven months was 
procured for such of the Septs as refused to submit to Ed- 
ward's authority. This gave the new regent an opportunity 
of exciting the borons to shake off the English yoke. Roused 
by his e^hqrt^tions, both the nobles and people immediately 
flew to arms. In a short time all Scotland rose, the whole 
jjiiass of the inhabitant? took arms the same day, and almost 
the same hour. The English garrisons, being every where 
attacked ^t the same moment, had no other alternative than 
,that of being put to the sword, or of surrendering on condition 
v of immediately evacuating the kingdom. This general re- 
volt, which happened about the end of the year 1299, induced 
Edward to march early in the ensuing spring, and a third 
time to enter Scotland. The Scottish army, which consisted 
only of an ill armed and undisciplined militia, not able to 
stand against Edward's veteran army, retired at his approach; 
The king, however, with his usual promptitude, pursued, over- 
took, and routed them in a decisive engagement. The shat- 
tered regains of their forces, retreated into the marshes, 
whiqh were known only to the natives, and into which the 
conquerors durst not continue their pursuit. Despairing of 
any good affects froai further resistance, the Scots now had 
recourse to negotiation, and entreaties ; but the inexorable 
(Edward, rejecting all terms of reconciliation, they put them- 
selves and their country, under the papal protection, and 
xnade Boniface VIII. an offer of the sovereignty. This pro- 
duced a brief from the pope to Edward, exhibiting his 
own claim to the crown of Scotland. The English mo- 
narch assembled a parliament at Lincoln, for the purpose of 
deliberating on the pretensions of the Roman see. The 
papal brief was answered by a manifesto ; the parliament 
asserting, that England possessed, from time immemorial, 
the right of sovereignty .over Scodand. This inanifesto of 
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the parliament, was followed by a jnemorial from the king in 
justification of his measures. This letter being written id the 
most respectful manner, without any expressions thai! could 
be offensive to his holiness, the difference between Edward 
tod the pope Was accommodated ; and, at the solicitation of 
the French king, die truce with the revolted Scots was pre* 
fofiged. At its expiration, Edward sent Segrave, governor of 
Berwick, with a formidable force, to renew the war, and com- 
pete the reduction of Scotland. This general apprehending 
no danger from' the Scots, whbm he considered as unable to 
make any resistance, divided his army into three columns, in 
order more completely to ravage the country. Meeting, how- 
ever, unexpectedly with the Scottish army, under the com- 
mand of Comyn and Frailer, all the three bodies were, hi 
succession, defeated. In consequence of this disaster, Ed* 
Ward* the next year, 1303, entered the fourth time into Scot- 
land, with so numerous an army, that he penetrated to did 
extremities of the kingdom, and ravaged the country, with- 
out meeting with any considerable resistance : the Scats being 
unable to oppose so formidable a power. Wallace, alone, 
With a body of troops, continually harassed him, and re- 
venged the Scots on such of the English soldiers as happened 
to stray from the main body of the army. Stirling castle 
was besieged the whole winter, and Was at last obliged to ca- 
pitulate. By its surrender Edward became master of all the 
fortified places; and, in this fourth expedition, completed hi* 
third conquest of Scotland. A few determined patriots, how* 
ever, retreating to places inaccessible to hostile approach, still 
held the conqueror's power at defiance ; but Wallace" , the* 
principal instigator and soul of revolt, being betrayed into 
the hands of the English, was tried, condemned, and executed, 
as guilty of treason. His head was, by Edward's command, 
placed upon London bridge, and his four quarters hung up i& 
the four principal towns of Scotland. Historians deplore bis 
fete, and celebrate his virtues ; but if the cruelties imputed 
to Wallace had any foundation in fact, it would dimmish tome- 
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what our Opinion of his character, though the conduct of Ed- 
ward cannot, for a moment, be justified, even upon the prin- 
ciple of retaliation. His life has* very lately, furnished ma- 
terials' for. an elegant historical romance. 

The Scots so many times vanquished, as often rebelled ; no 
disasters could bring their minds to submit to a foreign yoke* 
Bruce, the rival of Baiiol, being, dead, his son, the famous 
Robert Bruce* resolved to assert with his sword, his claim to 
the crown of his ancestors* tie then resided at London, as a 
prisoner at large, but* finding that Edward had received intelli- 
gence of his design, immediately made his escape. Arrived in 
Scotland, and suspecting the fidelity of Corny n,, with whom 
he had concerted his plan, and maintained a constant corres- 
pondence, he met with a messenger charged with letters from 
that nobleman to the king* Having seized the messenger, and 
examined his despatches* his suspicions were confirmed* In 
consequence of this discovery he immediately repaired to 
Dumfries, where meeting with Comyn, he stabbed him with 
his own hand* Having thus drawn the sword, he had no 
other alternative than to throw away the scabbard ; and fully 
convinced that prompt and decisive measures could alone af- 
ford any hope, of success or safety, he assumed the regal title, 
and was solemnly crowned; at Scone* The new king of Scot- 
land soon dispossessed the English of many of their fortified 
places ; but the Earl of Pembroke, having entered the king- 
dom with a numerous army, defeated him in two successive 
engagements* Robert, now reduced to the last extremity, 
Was obliged to escape out of- Scotland; and to take refuge in 
the Hebrides ; . while Edward, advancing with a powerful ar- 
my, sent out detachments on all sides to seize his adherents, 
to whom no mercy was shewn. Three brothers of the new 
king died on the scaffold* His queen being taken and seat 
into England, was kept in cltee confinement. The countess 
of Buchan, having assisted at Robert's cororiation, was put in 
a wooden cage, and hung up on the walls of Berwick,- as an 
object of ridicule to the people* Mary, the other sister* un* 
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derwent the same fate at Roxburgh The earl of Athol, al- 
lied to the royal families both of Scotland and England, arid 
consequently Edward's relative, was distinguished from the 
rest, by the fatal honour of being hanged on a gallows of an 
extraordinary height. Such was Edward's inexorable severity, 
and such the ferocious spirit of the times* 

Edward, having taken a severe vengeance on such of king 
.Robert's adherents as unfortunately t fell into his hands, retired 
to Carlisle, where he summoned the last parliament of his 
reign, to deliberate on the means of securing the possession 
of Scotland, by finally uniting it to England. Shortly after 
he left the command of the army to the eaii of Pembroke, 
and returned to London* Robert no sooner heard of his ab- 
sence, than sallying from his retreat, he assembled the scat- 
tered remains of his army, reinforced it witn fresh supplies, 
and attacked the English general, whom he totally defeated, 
and took prisoner. He then marched against the earl' of 
Gloucester, whom he obliged to retreat to the castle of Ayre, 
and afterwards took and dismantled several towns. Edward, 
surprised and exasperated at this unexpected revolution, sum- 
moned all the barons of his realm to meet him at Carlisle, in 
the summer A. D. 1307, under the penalty of forfeiting their 
fees, resolving to drajv out the whole military force of his 
kingdom, and to render Scotland, from one extremity to the 
other, an entire scene of desolation. But divine Providence 
disappointed this sanguinary design. Arrived at Carlisle, 
and ready to carry fire and sword into every comer of the 
devoted kingdom, he fell sick of a dysentery, and soon after 
died, leaving the execution of his sanguinary projects to his 
..son and successor, to whom he gave strict charge never to 
grant peace or truce till the final subjugation of Scotland 
should be accomplished. 

King Robert immediately prepared to take advantage of the 
consternation of the English, occasioned by the death of their 
king; hut a violent fit of sickness prevented him from car- 
rying his measures into effect. The new king of England, 
vol. vr. 36 
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advancing as far as Dumfries, struck the whole kingdom with 
terror. Nothing could exceed the despair of the Scots on 
this occasion ; their king lying dangerously ill, and their forces, 
both in number and discipline, far inferior to those of the ene- 
my, Edward's return to England, after leaving the com- 
mand of the army to John. Comyn, a Scottish baron, was a 
matter of surprise to both kingdoms, and reanimated the hopes 
of the Scots, not less than it excited the murmurs of the Eng- 
lish. Nothing, indeed, could be more extraordinary than the 
conduct of Edward II. in thus relinquishing the conquest of 
Scotland* But he had not the warlike inclinations of his pre- 
decessor ; and the blandishments of a court were to him more 
alluring than the hardships and hazards of a campaign. His 
appointment of Comyn to the command was also a subject of 
offence to the army. This general, although the determined 
enemy of king Robert, was a Scot, and the English thought 
themselves dishonoured by the preference given to a foreigner. 
Disaster was the consequence of these discontents. Comyn, 
willing to take advantage of the king's sickness, advanced in 
order to attack the Scots* Robert, though he found him* 
self extremely weak, thought, that in so critical a moment, 
flight or retreat might dishearten his troops, and eventually 
occasion the loss of his kingdom. Having, therefore, mounted 
his horse, supported by two esquires, he drew up his army > 
and, with a composure that produced a wonderful effect, 
waited the approach of the enemy. Victory soon declared in 
his favour, and the defeat of the English was the more as- 
tonishing, as, in addition to superiority of numbers, they were 
the very same troops who had vanquished the Scots in so 
many engagements : but Edward I. no longer led them. Af» 
y ter this defeat, Comyn retired into England, and Robert ra- 
vaged the whole county of Argyle, which still belonged to 
he English ; and from that time the Scots no longer dreaded 
the army of the English, 

It is said that Edward II., in 1307, the second year of his 
reign, led an army in person into Scotland, but returned with* 
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out effecting any thing of importance* During two succes- 
dive years, 1310 and 1311, Robert headed two desultory ex- 
peditions into England, and carried off a great booty ; and 
the year following he recovered Perth, Lancrie, Dumfries, 
and Roxburgh. The Isle of Man voluntarily submitted to 
his dominion ; and the castle of Edinburgh being carried by 
assault, he became master of all the fortified places except 
Stirling castle, which was then the strongest in Scotland. 

This train of events, so adverse to the English, threatened 
their complete expulsion from Scotland, and roused their king 
to decisive exertion. He therefore summoned all his vassals 
to meet him with their troops. The general rendezvous was 
fixed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and, so great was the alacrity 
of all, that Edward saw himself at the head of 100,000 men, 
English, Welsh, Gascons, and Irish. To this numerous ar- 
my, the king of Scotland could oppose but 30,000 men ; bnt 
these were inured to war, $jnd had frequently been victorious. 
Edward, entering the country without opposition, advanced . 
towards Stirling, while Robert made every preparation to 
give him a vigorous reception. Taking into consideration 
the superiority of numbers with which he had to contend, he 
judiciously drew up his army on advantageous ground, 
where craggy rocks on one of the flanks, and a deep mo- 
rass on the other, prevented it from being surrounded. The 
Scots being resolved to conquer or die, received the English 
with such steady and determined resolution, that they soon 
threw their numerous army into confusion, and routed them 
with a most dreadful slaughter. This decisive battle wa» 
fought near a small river called Bannockburn, on the 25th of 
July, A. D. 1314, and, sinc£ the memorable day of Hastings, 
England had never received so terrible a defeat. . The differ- 
ent historians, as is ever the case, furnish discordant accounts 
of this battle, and the loss there sustained. The Scottish his-, 
torians make the whole loss of the English amount to 50,000 $ 
and say, that the number of prisoners taken was greater than 
that of the victorious army. The English, on the contrary, 
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reduce the number of their slain to 10,000. Consequences 
often elucidate those facts, which contradictory evidence la- 
bours to obscure. Reasoning on this principle, it is evident 
that the victory of the Soots was decisive, and the loss of the 
English exceedingly great : for the latter made a precipitate 
retreat, not thinking themselves in safety until they reached 
York, and did not again venture to face the king of Scotland 
in the field. The Scots, on the contrary, acquired an evident 
superiority, and were, so long as the war continued, invaria- 
bly successful. Robert at last besieged and took the strong 
frontier town of Berwick, and his army ravaged most of the 
northern borders of England. 

In this disastrous state of affairs, Edward II. had recourse 
to the pope, and intreated his holiness to procure him a peace, 
or at least a truce with Scotland. John XXII., who then fill- 
ed the papal chair, immediately complied with his request, 
and undertook to make peace between the kings of England 
and Scotland, not as mediator, but in the character of sove- 
reign arbitrator. For this purpose, he sent into England two 
legates, with a commission to conclude a peace between the 
two contending princes, and to compel both parties to accept 
it under pain of excommunication and interdict. The Scot- 
tish monarch, perceiving the conditions of the treaty to be de- 
cidedly partial to England, rejected the papal arbitration. 
The legates, in consequence, pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication against him, and laid an interdict on his kingdom. 
Robert, in the mean while, regardless of a censure which he 
considered as unjust, continued the war, and committed great 
ravages. He plundered and burnt Northallerton, Borough- 
bridge, Scarborough, and many other places, and almost deso- 
lated the northern parts of England. The English were 
every where beaten, and had, at the same time, the mortifica- 
tion to find the spiritual arms of Rome unsuccessful* After 
much solicitation, they obtained A. D. 1319, a truce for two 
years. This short period was no sooner elapsed, than Ed- 
ward invaded Scotland, in hopes of repairing all his former 
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losses by one decisive effort ; but this, like his former expe- 
ditions, was only a series of disasters. Having neglected the 
proper means of furnishing his army with provisions, of 
which the Scots, by removing or destroying every article of 
subsistence, had effectually deprived him in their country, his 
retreat became indispensably necessary. This, however, was 
only the beginning of his disasters. The English no sooner 
began their retreat, than the king of Scotland pursued, and 
overtook them at a place called Blackmore. Here they were 
not only defeated with the loss of their baggage, but the whole 
army was almost totally dispersed, and Edward himself nar- 
rowly escaped. The Scottish king, continuing his march, de- 
solated the country with fire and sword as far as to the very 
walls of York, and returned to his kingdom with a great booty. 
Being desirous, however, of giving some respite to his king- 
dom, he consented to a truce for thirteen years. By this 
treaty, concluded A* D. 1323, a temporary stop was put to 
those ravages, which, during so long a time, had almost deso- 
lated so considerable a part of Great Britain. This period, 
notwithstanding the frequent recurrence of bloody wars be* 
tween thp two kingdoms, may be considered as the epoch of 
the complete restoration of the Scottish monarchy. 

The thirty-eight years which preceded this truce, include a 
period of indescribable calamity to the inhabitants of the two 
countries. Both England and Scotland had experienced the 
direful effects of a war carried on with little regard to huma- 
nity. Almost the whole of the former, and a very consider- 
able part of the latter kingdom, had repeatedly been ravaged 
with a ferocity of which a modern reader can scarcely form 
any idea. The severity of Edward I. excited a bitter ani- ; 
mosity between the two nations, which mutual injuries kept* 
alive. The ferocious manners of the age tinctured all their 
conduct with barbarity, and merciless devastation marked the 
footsteps of the armies. The events of this not very remote 
period, exhibit the contrast between ancient and modern 
times. 
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During the latter part of the reign of Robert I., Scotland 
was in the zenith of her glory. The whole life of that mo- 
narch had been a scene of extraordinary exertion, attended 
with uncommon success. Robert's abilities were certainly of 
the first order ; but, had his destiny compelled him to con. 
tend with the warlike genius and enterprising spirit of the 
first Edward, instead of the pusillanimity and improvidence 
of his successor, it is difficult to say what would have been 
the result of the contest. 

Robert I. was succeeded by David IL On his death, A. 
D. 1371, the crown devolved on the house of Stuart, the 
h$acl of which had married the daughter of Robert I. The 
first king of that family was Robert II., whom the Scotch 
historians represent as a prince possessed of great talents, 
both for war and peace ; but they have been more careful to 
relate the military than the civil transactions of his reign. 
" Skirmishes and inroads of little consequence," says Dr. 
Robertson, u they describe minutely ; but with regard to every 
thing that happened-during several years of tranquillity, they 
are altogether silent." This reproach is applicable to the 
historians of all other nations, as well as to those of Scotland. 
This prince was succeeded by his son Robert III., whose in- 
firm and sickly constitution incapacitated him from perform- 
ing the functions of royalty, and obliged him to entrust the 
administration of affairs to his brother, the duke of Albany. 
Robert, suspecting that the duke had formed the design of 
transferring the crown to his own family, resolved to send his 
son James into France, to secure him from any traitorous at- 
tempt. But the young prince was intercepted in his passage 
by the English, and, after a long captivity, was obliged to pay 
an exorbitant ransom. His detention was, in a great mea- 
sure, compensated by the excellent education which ha recei- 
ved at the.court of England, in the reigns of Henry IV. and 
Henry V. During his absence, the barons of Scotland had 
rendered themselves independent of all control. In England 
he had seen a new order of things ; nobles great, but not in- 
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dependent ; a well arranged system of laws, and a regular ad- 
ministration of government* But Scotland presented a differ- 
ent scene* Universal anarchy prevailed. The weak were expo- 
sed to the oppression of the strong. In every corner, some bar- 
barous chieftain ruled at pleasure, and neither feared the king 
nor pitied the people* Such was the aspect of Scotland at the ac- 
cession of James I* to its degraded and dependent throne ; and 
to remedy so disorderly a state of things was the principal bu- 
sines of his reign. He was too prudent to employ open force, 
for the accomplishment of his purpose, and chose the gentler, 
but more effectual remedy of laws and statutes. Having called 
a parliament, he obtained an act empowering him to summon 
such as had, daring the preceding reigns, obtained possession 
of any crown lands, to produce the titles by which they hel^ 
them. In a subsequent parliament, another statute was 
enacted, by which all those leagues and combinations, which 
had formerly rendered the nobles so formidable to the crown, 
were strictly prohibited* His next measure was the seizure , 
of the duke of Albany, and his sons, together with the lord 
Lennox, who were all tried and condemned by their peers, 
but on what charge, cannot be ascertained. Their execution 
struck the whole, order of the nobility with terror, while their 
forfeitures added considerable possessions to the crown. The 
king proceeded still farther, and began to resume several of 
the crown lands, which had been granted to different lords by 
the two dukes of Albany. These measures at length alarm- 
ed the whole body of the nobility. An assembly of turbu- 
lent barons, who had not been much accustomed to calculate 
the consequences of legislative ordinances, appears to have 
made little opposition to the establishment of laws, which 
militated against their authority; but, when they began to 
feel their operation, the whole order immediately took the 
alarm* A conspiracy was, in consequence, formed against 
the king, who was murdered at a monastery near Perth, A. D. 
1437, in the forty-fourth year of his age* James was a 
prince of great abilities. Had his kingdom been more civili* 
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zed, his reign might have been happy. His political maxims 
were too refined for the age in which he lived. 

The vigorous reign of James I., was succeeded by the long 
minority of James II. Crichton, who had the chief direction 
of affairs, had been the minister of James I. He had im- 
bibed his master's political sentiments in regard to hum- 
bling the aristocracy of the nobles, and forcibly impressed them 
on the mind of his pupil* But what James I. laboured to ac- 
complish gradually, and by legal means, his successor attempt- 
ed with a precipitancy and violence characteristic of the age. 
The celebrated family of Douglas had in the reign of Robert 
I., begun to rise above the rest of the nobility. William, the 
sixth earl of that name, rivalled the monarch in magnificence 
and splendor. Two thousand horsemen composed his ordi- 
nary retinue ; and the number of his vassals and retainers en- 
abling him to set the royal power at defiance, he almost openly 
aspired to independence. Crichton, the regent, finding the 
royal authority too weak to punish so powerful an offender, de- 
coyed him by fair promises to an interview in the castle of 
Edinburgh, and there murdered both him and his brother. 
James II. having attained the age of maturity, and assumed 
the reins of government, resolved to employ every means for 
depressing the nobility. William earl of Douglas, who was nei- 
ther less powerful, nor less formidable to the crown than his 
predecessor, whom Crichton had murdered, having formed 
a league with many other great barons, had united almost 
half the kingdom against the sovereign authority. But his 
credulity led him into the same snare which had proved so fa- 
tal to his predecessor. Relying on the king's promises, and 
on a safe conduct granted under the great seal, he suffered 
himself to be allured to an interview at Stirling castle, where 
James with his own hand stabbed him to the heart. This un- 
principled action of the king filled the nation with astonish- 
ment and horror. The new earl of Douglas put himself at 
the head of his confederates, and vassals. The king advan- 
ced with his forces* Those of the earl were vastly superior 
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in numbers, but when they expected the signal to engagte, he 
ordered a retreat to the camp. Disgusted at this rtiark of 
pusillanimity, many of his most zealous adherents immediately 
abandoned him. Being soon driven out of the kinfgdbm, arid 
obliged to seek refuge in England, his vast pOsisfegsioiis werd 
seized by the king. The niin of that great famify, whteh had 
so long overawed the crown, seemed to patalize the turbulent 
and enterprising spirit of tfoe nobles. James, resolving to im- 
prove so favourable air opportunity , summoned a parliament, 
and obtained a variety of statutes strengthening the royal pre- 
rogative, and subversive of the powers and privileges of the 
nobility. During the whole course of his reign, he pursued 
irith unremitted preseverance and vigour, the plan Which he 
had so successfully commenced, and undoubtedly would have 
completed, had not his sudden death, in the? midst of his ca- 
reer, freed the nobility of Scotland from the iron hand, of a 
master, whose genius and courage threatened the total extinc- 
tion of their privileges and powers* 

In the conduct of James ill., his successor, all the errofs 
of, a feeble mind were conspicuous. He was, no less than 
his father and grandfather, the declared enemy of the nobili- 
ty. Every measure of James II. had effectually, tended' to utif 
dermine some of the pillars on which aristocracy rested, but 
through the injudicious conduct of his son, it regained its 
former stability. He armed at the depression of the nobles^ 
but as his plans were impolitic, his reign was disastrous*; and 
its termination tragical. In the year 1*488, in the thirty-sixth 
of his age, he fell in battle against his barons. 

His successor James IV. honoured the barons with his 
confidence, and experienced from them a suitable return of 
duty and affection. During his reign, the enmity between 
the crown and the nobles seems to have ceased. Having rash* 
ly invaded England, while Henry VIII. was inr France, he > 
and most of his greatest lords, fell in the famous battle of 
Flodden, fought with the English, A. D. 1513. In that bat- 
tle the Scots lost their king, one archbishop, two bishops, one 
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abbot, twelve, earls, seventeen other great barons, aftdSOOO 
common soldiers. This was a terrible disaster to the aris- 
tocratic order; and if a prince of full age, possessing the 
same talents, and actuated by the same views as James I. or 
James II. had then ascended the throne, he would not have 
found the subversion of the feudal system in Scotland, a work 
of any great difficulty. 

• The long minority that succeeded to the battle of Flodden, 
enabled the nobles to recover the influence which they lost 
by the death of so many of their most powerful leaders in that 
fatal overthrow. James V. Was, at his accession, an infant of 
one vear old. The office of regent was conferred on his cou- 
sin tjie duke of Albany ; who, although a man of genius and 
enterprise, soon discovered the impotence of his authority. 
Although he made several attempts to extend the royal pre- 
rogative, the barons with equal resolution, asserted their pri- 
vileges, and taking advantage of the minority of their king, 
set the power of the regent at defiance. The duke, therefore, 
after many unsuccessful struggles, voluntarily retired into 
France. The king having, in the seventeenth year of his age, 
assumed the reins of government with the consent of the no- 
bles, who appointed eight of their body to assist him in the 
administration, soon found himself in a disagreeable predica- 
ment. The earl of Angus, one of the number, acquired the 
absolute possession, both of the regal authority, and the per- 
son of the king, who had sagacity enough to observe that al- 
though he was nominally a monarch, he was actually a priso- 
ner. In spite of the violence of those whom the earl had ap- 
pointed to watch all his motions, he escaped to Stirling, the 
only place in the kingdom which afforded him a prospect of 
safety. There he was joined by many of the nobles, who 
were incensed- at the overbearing ambition of Angus, and 
that powerful earl and his adherents were obliged to take re- 
fuge in England. 

- James now enjoyed not only the name, but the authority of 
a king ; and though young, had from nature an excellent un- 
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demanding, but his education had been neglected. His heart' 
was good, but his passions were violent. He had early im-- 
bibed an implacable hatred against the nobles ; and the plan' 
which he formed for their depression was "more systematic 
than that of any of his predecessors* Convinced of the ina- 
bility of the regal power to accomplish that purpose, he re-' 
solved to counterbalance the influence of the aristocracy, by 
the exaltation of the clergy. This powerful body was more 
dependent on the crown in Scotland than in any other coun- 
try. 

The Papal pee, notwithstanding its unremitted efforts for 
the extension of its authority, had in a- great measure neg- 
lected Scodand, as a poor kingdom, from which litde emolu- 
ment could be derived, and had left to its princes the uncon- 
trolled exercise of powers, which it had disputed withHhe; 
sovereigns of more wealthy dominions. The Scottish mo- 
narchs possessed the sole right of nomination to bishoprics 
and abbeys ; and James very justly concluded, that those who 
expected preferment from his favour would be the most wil- 
ling to promote his designs. Many of the ecclesiastics were 
distinguished for their talents and their ambition, and James, 
being certain of a powerful co-operation, entered with vigour 
on the execution of his plan. In the first place, he took the 
precautionary measure of repairing the fortifications of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, arid other strong places, and of filling his 
magazines with arms and ammunition. Being thus prepared 
for every event, he no longer concealed his aversion to the 
nobles. All the offices of honour and emolument were be- 
stowed on the clergy, and they alone had the management of 
public affairs* These ministers, of whom Cardinal Beatoun, 
a man of superior genius, was the principal, served the king 
with zeal, and carried on his measures with reputation and 
success. The grand object of the king of Scotland was 
the complete depression of the aristdcratical order : to this 
he directed all his attention, and suffered no opportunity 
of mortifying the nobles to escape. Their slightest offences 
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were punished with extreme severity. Every accusation 
against a nohteman was received with pleasure : every suspi- 
cious circumstance w$s- examined with rigour; and almost 
every trial terminated in the condemnation of the accused* 
Tbe nobles observed, with fear and resentment, the tendency 
of schemes which seemed to have for their object, not only 
the depression, but even the destruction of aristocracy ; but the 
sagacity and vigilance of the king and his ministers, prevented 
them from taking any measures to prevent their impending 
ruin. In the mean time an English army was ready to enter 
Scotland. James was now obliged to have recqprse to his no- 
bles for the defence of his dominions. At his command they 
assembled their followers, but with a full resolution to main- 
tain their own cause against the king and his ministers, as well 
as against foreign enemies. The events of the war soon pre- 
sented an opportunity of shewing their disaffection. The 
rigour of the season, and the scarcity of provisions, had 
obliged the English army to retire ; and the Scottish king 
resolved to attack them in their retreat. But the barons, with 
a disdainful obstinacy, refused to advance beyond the limits 
of their country. Provoked at this insult, the king instantly 
disbanded an army which paid no respect to his orders. The 
violence of his grief at this disappointment threw him into 
a melancholy bordering on despair. His ministers, to revive 
his spirits, projected another expedition,; and some of the 
barons were prevailed on to muster 10,000 men, in order to 
make an inroad on the western borders of England. But 
nothing could diminish the king's aversion to the nobility, nor 
his jealousy of their powers. These sentiments drove him 
into the imprudent measure of depriving them of the com- 
mand of the troops, which they had raised, by placing Oliver 
Sinclair, one of his favourites, at their head, which caused a 
general mutiny in the army. In this disorder they were at* 
tacked and routed by 500 English horse. Such were the ef- 
fects of their hatred of the king, and their contempt of the 
general, that 10,000 men made so little resistance against so 
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inferior a number, that no more than thirty were killed, while 
the prisoners amounted to aboye 1000, of whom 160 were 
persons of distinction* This disaster reduced the king to 
despair. He now saw that all attempts to depress the nobility 
were vain and ineffectual, and that whatever steps might be 
taken for this purpose in time of peace, they would, in time 
of war, rise to their former importance. His impetuous tem- 
per was incapable of bearing insults which he could not re- 
venge, and a settled melancholy succeeding , to transports of 
rage, produced a sickness which terminated his career, A. 
D. 1542. 

Mary, queen of Scotland, whose beauty, misconduct, and 
misfortunes, have rendered her name famous in history, was 
born a few days before the death of her father. Her birth 
was the entrance upon a life of troubles. An unnecessary and 
unsuccessful war with England, disunion among the nobles, 
and disputes concerning religion, all preceded the disastrous 
events that afterwards took place under the government of a 
queen who was yet in her infancy. The Cardinal Beatoun 
had, during the last reign, been all powerful. He was no 
favourite of the nation, and the regency was, by fee nobles, 
unanimously conferred on the^arl of Arran. The character 
of this nobleman was diametrically opposite to that of Bea- 
toun. He was unaspiring, irresolute, and timid, a lover of 
ease, and little acquainted with business. The Cardinal was 
artful, bold, and ambitious, and consummately experienced 
in all the mysteries of political manoeuvre. Out of hatred to 
the latter, however, the earl was preferred to the regency. 

Scotland had now acquired some weight in the political 
system of Europe. Henry VIII. projected a marriage be- 
tween his son Edward and the young queen of Scotland. 
He entered, therefore, into a treaty with the Scots for that 
purpose ; but demanded that the person of the queen, and the 
government of the, kingdom, should be put into his hands, 
during her minority. This proposal was rejected with dis- 
dain ; but, at length, through the influence of the regent, a 
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treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed, that Mary 
should be sent to the court of England, when she had at- 
tained the age of ten years, and six persons of the first rank 
should be delivered as hostages, to remain there till the time 
of her arrival. A treaty so disgraceful to Scotland excited 
general indignation. Cardinal Beatoun protested against its 
ratification ; and by the assistance of Argyle, Huntley, Both- 
well, and other nobles, seized the queen's person, and car- 
ried her to Stirling. The kingdom was divided into two 
powerful factions. The English, resenting; the conduct of 
Scotland, landed forces near Leith, and plundered Edinburgh, 
and the adjacent country. The Scots were still more exaspe- 
rated against the English alliance, and attached to France.' 
While affairs were in this state, the Cardinal was murdered in 
the castle of St. Andrew, where he then resided. The duke 
of Somerset, now Lord Protector, entered Scotland with 
18,000 men ; and the Scots occupied with an army of more 
than double that number, an advantageous ground near the 
river Eske, above Musselburg. The regent, leaving his 
strong camp, where it was impossible to attack him on equal 
terms, rashly ventured to engage the enemy near Pinkey, un- 
der great disadvantages. The result was the total defeat of 
the Scottish army, with the loss of more than 10,000 men. 
This was the most fatal day that Scotland had seen since the 
memorable battle of Flodden. In almost all the wars of the 
Scots, their military conduct appears to have been character- 
ised by a ferocious impetuosity, which often occasioned their 
defeat, when opposed to the cooler valour, and more regular 
discipline of the English troops. 

After the death of the Cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guise, 
the queen dowager, took a considerable part in the direction 
of affairs ; and the strength of the Scots being broken .at 
Pinkey, the whole nation looked towards France for assist- 
ance. A treaty was concluded,. by which the Scots disposed 
of their queen in marriage to the Dauphin, afterwards Fran- 
cis II. and sent her immediately to the court of France, to be 
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educated. A body of 6000 French troops was then sent to 
Scotland, to assist in the war against the English, The treaty 
was concluded A. D. 1548. Mary resided about thirteen 
years in France, the only interval of tranquillity and happi- 
ness that she was ever destined to enjoy. 

While she was enjoying the pleasures of the court o 
France, Scotland, first under the regency of the earl of Ar- 
ran, and afterwards of the queen dowager, Mary of Guise, 
was rent by factions, and experienced the direful effects of re- 
, ligious and feudal dissentions. The period of time which had 
elapsed from the death of James V. had been a season of anarchy, 
during which parties had risen and fallen in rapid succession. 
To the commotions so common in every country where the 
feudal system prevailed, may be added those caused by the 
collision of the principles of the reformation with the interests 
of a powerful hierarchy. Throughout Europe the wealth of 
the church was exorbitant ; but in Scotland it so far exceeded 
a just proportion, that not less than half of the property of 
the kingdom was in the hands of ecclesiastics. Church lands 
being let on lease, at an easy rate, many estates, in all parts 
of the kingdom, were held of the church. This extraordi- 
nary share in the national property was accompanied by a pro- 
portionable weight in the national councils. The ecclesiasti- 
cal members formed a very considerable body in the Scottish 
parliaments, in which they possessed all the influence that 
great wealth and superior cultivation and talents naturally give 
to their possessors. * 

It was difficult to overturn a hierarchy, established on so 
firm a basis, with so many sources of assistance and support. 
The progress of the reformation, however, gave serious 
alarm to the clergy ; and the sword of persecution was inef- 
fectually drawn in defence of the privileges and emoluments 
of the church. It does not appear that much blood was spilt 
in consequence of the strong measures adopted, although it 
was not without many considerable tumults, and a series of 
civil wars, that a new order of things was introduced. The 
Scottish clergy soon found their influence diminished. The 
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dissoluteness of their manners excited an odium which 
prompted the people to question the utility of their office and 
the truth of their doctrines* 

In the parliament of 1560, the reformed religion was esta- 
blished in Scotland ; and the exercise of religious worship, 
according to the rites of the Roman church, was prohibited 
under the penalty of forfeiture of goods for the first, banish- 
ment for the second, and death for the third offence. Men 
at that time were strangers to the spirit of toleration, and to 
the laws of humanity ; Scotland exhibited the singular spec- 
tacle of religious retaliation on the part of persons just esca- 
ped from ecclesiastical tyranny, who proceeded to exercise in 
their turn a degree of severity of which they themselves had, 
at a former period, so justly complained. The new system 
of church government was yet to be modelled, and in this bu- 
siness Knox, a popular preacher of a rude but energetic elo- 
quence, of rigid morals and republican ferocity, had a princi- 
pal share. This reformer had long resided at Geneva, and 
considered the system of church government, established by 
Calvin in that city, as the most perfect model for imitation* 
He therefore recommended it to his countrymen, and succeed- 
ed in accomplishing its establishment. With regard to ma- 
king a provision for the new clergy, the nobles were as dila- 
tory in their proceedings as they were prompt and impetuous 
in reforming docrines and discipline. The disposal of the 
ecclesiastical revenues was a measure of great importance. 
To assign them to the protestant clergy, or to annex them to 
the crown, were considered by the nobles as measures of a 
dangerous tendency. The nobles were, therefore, resolved 
to guard against such an augmentation of either the ecclesi- 
astical or regal power, as might endanger their own indepen- 
dence* Considerations of a private nature also mingled 
themselves with a concern for the general interests of the 
aristpcratical order. Many laymen were already enriched 
with the spoils of die church, and others viewed them with 
a longing expectation* Not a few of the heads of religions 
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houses hfcd seized this favourable opportunity of gratifying 
ambition and avarice. The great majority of the abbots and 
prions, having* from conviction or policy, renounced their -re- 
ligion, still took care to hold their ancient revenues. Besides 
these, almost the whole order of bishops and other dignita- 
ries, who still adhered to the religion of Rome, although de- 
barred from the exercise of their spiritual functions, still con- 
tinued in possession of their temporalities. Amidst the con- 
fusion of civil and religious contention, and the jarring opin- 
ions relative to the affairs of another world, every one took 
care to seize and to keep whatever he could lay hold of in 
this ; so that, before any part of the ancient ecclesiastical re- 
venues could be applied towards the maintenance of the re- 
formed clergy, a variety of different interests were to be ad- 
justed. This was at length accomplished in a singular man- 
ner. An exact account of the value of the ecclesiastical 
benefices, throughout the whole kingdom, was ordered to be 
taken. The present incumbents* whether catholic or protest- 
ant, were allowed to keep possession ; two thirds of their 
revenues were reserved for their own use* and one third w?s 
annexed to the crown ; which, dut of that pittance, was 
charged with die maintenance of the protestant clergy, who f 
by this decision^ were left in a deplorable state of indigence.. 
In this condition they remained a considerable time ; and»it 
was not until after various regulations, and the cessation of 
civil discord, that they obtained stipends sufficient to support 
them in a style of decency suited to the character of minis- x 
ters of religion* At the period of which we are speaking; 
about 24fibO Scottish pounds appear to have been the whole 
sum allotted for the maintenance of the national church* It 
cannot but be considered as a singular circumstance, that the 
protestant ministers* whose doctrine was* by the whole na* 
tioh, esteemed thfe true Gospel of Christ, should have thus 
been abandoned to poverty and distress, while the catholic 
tlergy, whose religion was proscribed, were permitted to hold 
feo great a share of the ecclesiastical revenues. To solve 
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this curious problem, it is requisite to obsetve, that tlie great* 
est part of the catholic dignitaries were men of noble birth, 
who* as they no longer entertained any hope of restoring their 
religion, wished their own relations, rather than either thfc 
crown or the protestant clergy, to be enriched with ite spoils. 
They not duly connived at the encroachments of their noble 
Relatives, but aided their rapacity and dealt out among them 
the patrimony of the church, by granting perpetual leases of 
lands and tithes, and giving a legal sanction to the usurpa- 
tions which had been made amidst the confusion of civil war, 
tad the prevalence of feudal anarchy. The nobles who were re- 
solved to prevent the annexation of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
either to die crown or to the reformed church, were perfectly 
satisfied with a device which gave a plausible colour, and a 
stamp of legislative authority, to their proceedings. 

In Scotland the reformation assumed a different shape, and 
exhibited both in theological doctrines and hierarchical regu- 
lations, a wider deviation from the ancient institutions, than 
in dny other country in which its establishment took place, 
except Geneva, Switzerland, and the United states of the Ne* 
therlands. The ancient Scots had been extremely prone to 
superstition. In proportion to their affluence, the Scottish 
Icings and nobles had distinguished thetnselves, above those of 
most other countries, in their profuse donations to the church* 
The munificent piety of David I. transferred all the crown 
lands into the hands of ecclesiastics. The same spirit per- 
vaded the nobility of that age, and descended to their sue* 
cessorst When a revolution in the ideas of men induced 
them to rectify the abuses of mitaken piety, the Scottish re% 
formers exhibited a fanaticism not inferior to that which had 
animated their ancestors. The nature of the impulse was es- 
sentially the same, although its direction tiras different, and its 
effects diametrically opposite* , The Scots of an earlier period 
had a superstitious veneration for the external pomp of reli J 
gion ; those of the sixteenth imbibed an aversion to every kind 
, of religious decoration. The ferocious populace eodettvourd 
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to demolish or deface ail the monuments of ancient rhagnrfi- 
cence ; and their furious zeal has left posterity to lament .tWe 
the ruin of many stately fabrics* once the ornaments of the Icings 
dom.* We must, however, do justice to the humanity «kW 
which the preachers of the reformation had inspired their fbk 
lowers. Amidst all their excesses and among all the outrage 
committed on churches and monasteries, v«ry few of the R»* 
man Catholics suffered any personal injury:; and not a single 
person of that persuasion lost his life* 

When the protestant religion was firmly established, the 
convention of May 1561, sanctioned measures of devastation, 
which surpassed every thing that had been Wiought of in foi* 
mer periods of excitement. Dr. Robe Jtson thus describes the 
barbarous havock made by their order. " The contentions 
considering every religious fabric as a relic of idolatry, passed 
sentence upon them by an act in form ; and persons the most 
remarkable for the activity of their steal, were appointed to 
put it in execution* Abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, 
records, and even* the sepulchres of the dead, perished in one 
common ruin. The storm of popular insurrection, though 
impetuous: and irresistible, had extended only to a few count 
lies, and soon spent its rage ; hut now, a deliberate and uni- 
versal rapine completed the devastation of every thing vene- 
rable and magnificent, which had escaped its violence."! . 
: Such was the state of Scotland just emerging from harjfo- 
jrism, and convulsed by Catholic and Protestant bigotry, wh/m 
Mary, whosQ husband Francis II. was dead, received a press- 
ing invitation from her subjects, to return to her native cotrth 
try, and assume the reins of government She consented* tp 
the proposal with reluctance ; and her feelings seemed to forfe- 
bode her future misfortunes. At her departure from Calais, 
so long as the coast of France continued in sight, she gazed 
intently upon it, sighed often, arid cried " Fare well v France, 

* Robertson, vol. 1. p. 323. < * 

t Robertson's Scotland, vol. 2. p. 4,7;. ■ 
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farewell, beloved country, which I shall never more behold !* 
When the darkness of the night concealed the land from her 
view, she caused her couch to be brought upon deck, and 
waited the return of day with impatience. The galley had 
made little way in the night, and when the day-light ap- 
peared, France was still within sight, ShetHntinued to feed 
her melancholy with the prospect, and as long as her eyes 
c0uld distinguish it, she repeated the same tender expressions 
of regret. 

On the 19th of August 1561, Mary landed at Leith, and 
was received by her subjects with every demonstration of 
loyalty and'regard. But the acclamations that resounded in 
her ears, were only- a prelude to misfortunes which her mis- 
conduct contributed to heighten* The indescribable difficul- 
ties of her situation may plead an excuse for many of her 
failings. A spirit of licentiousness and. insubordination per- 
vading all ranks of men; an aristocracy accustomed to hide* 
pendence ; religious factions, jealous, enthusiastic, and des- 
perate. Protestants who thought a mass more shocking than 
a murder ; and Catholics who considered the least contradic- 
tion to their creed, as more dreadful than the approach of a 
hostile army* created only a part of the embarrassments 
vtith which she was surrounded, A kingdom which, for two 
years, had been without a regency, without a supreme coun- 
cil^ without the power, or even the form of a regular govern- 
ment, was, a turbulent theatre of action far a young queen 
scarcely nineteen years of age, who was unacquainted with 
the manners and laws of her country, a stranger to'her sub* 
ejects, without allies, and almpst without a friend. Under 
these disadvantages, she had to oppose a combination of dif- 
ficulties, sufficient to baffle the efforts of the most consum- 
mate political skill and experience. But there were some cir- 
cumstances in her favour* Her subjects, unaccustomed to the 
residence pf their sovereign, were not only dazzled by the 
novelty and splendor of the royal presence; but inspired 
with awe and reverence. Prom all corners of the kingdom. 
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the nobles crowded to testify their duty and affection to their 
queen. The amusements and gaiety of her court, began to 
soften and to polish the rude manners of the nation. Mary 
possessed many of those qualifications which raise affection, 
and procure esteem. The beauty and gracefulness of her 
person drew universal admiration ; the elegance and politeness 
of her manners, commanded general respect. To all the 
charms of her own sex, she added many of the accomplish-? 
meats of the other. The progress* she had made in all the 
arts and sciences, was far beyond what is commonly attained 
by princes ; and all her other qualities were rendered more 
attractive by courteous affability. 

The first measures of Mary's administration confirmed the 
prepossessions entertained in her favour. . According to the 
advice of her uncles, she bestowed her confidence entire- 
ly on the leaders of the protectant party. The prior of St. 
Andrews, her natural brother, whom she soon after created 
earl of Murray, obtained the chief authority, and after him, 
Lethington had a principal, share in her confidence. Her 
choice could not have fallen upon persons more agreeable to 
her people. 

But Mary was still a papist ; and though she published a 
proclamation, enjoining every one to submit to the reformed 
religion, the more zealous protestants could not lay aside their 
jealousies of her future conduct. The usual prayers in the 
churches were, " that God would turn the queen's heart, 
which was obstinate against his truth; or, if his holy will 
were otherwise, that he would strengthen the hearts and 
hands of the elect, stoutly to oppose the rage of all tyrants." 

The ringleader in all these insults on majesty, was John 
Knox. His usual appellation for the queen was Jezebel. 

Curbed in all her amusements, by the severity of these re* 
formers, Mary, whose age, condition, and education, invited 
her to liberty and cheerfulness, found reason, every moment, 
to look back with a sigh to that country, which she had quit- 
ted with so much regret. She. perceived that her only expo- 
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dient for maintaining tranquillity, while surrounded by a tiu> 
bulent nobility, a bigotted people, and insolent ecclesiastics, 
was to preserve a good correspondence with Elizabeth. She 
therefore sent Maitkmd of Lethington to London, in order to 
pay her compliments to the English queen, and express a de- 
sire of friendship and good correspondence. Maitland was 
also instructed to signify Mary's willingness to renounce aU 
present right to the crown of England, provided she was de- 
clared next heir by act of parliament, in case the queen should 
die without posterity. But such was the jealous character of 
Elizabeth, that she never would consent to strengthen the in- 
terest of any claimant, by fixing the succession ; much less 
would she make this concession in favour of a rival queen. 
Though further concessions were never nude by either prin- 
cess, they put on all the appearance of a cordial reconciliation 
and friendship with each other. They wrote letters eve- 
ry week, and had adopted, in alL appearance, the sentiments, 
as well as the Btyie of sisters. But die negotiations for the 
marriage of the queen of Scots, awakened anew the jeal- 
ousy of Elizabeth, and roused the zeal of die Scottish re* 
formers. Mary was solicited by the archduke Charles, the 
emperor's third son*- -by Don Carlos, heir to the Spanish mo- 
narchy, and by die duke of Anjou, her former husband's bro- 
ther, who succeeded soon after to the crown o€ France. 
Either o^ those foreign, alliances would have, been alarming 
to Elizabeth, and probably to Mary's protectant subjects. 

Such unexpected events as the fancy of poets ascribes to 
love, are, at times, really produced by that passion. Aa 
affair which had been the object of so many political intrigues, 
and had moved *nd interested so many princes, was at last 
decided by the mutual attachment of two young persons. 
Henry Stewart, lord Darnley, the eldest son of the earl of 
Lennox, was at that time in the bloom and vigour of youth* 
In beauty aod gracefulness of person he surpassed all his 
cotemporaries ; he excelled eminently in such arts as add ease 
and elegance to extehud form, amd which enable it not only to 
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dazzle, but to please. Mary was of an age, and of a temper, 
to feel the full power of these accomplishments. The im- 
pression which lord Darnley made upon her was visible from 
the time of their first interview. The whole business of the 
court was to amuse and entertain this illustrious guest ; and 
in all those scenes of gaiety, Darnley, whose qualifications 
Were altogether superficial and showy, appeared to (great ad* 
vantage* His conquest of, the queens heart became com- 
plete. But he had rendered himself disagreeable to the no- 
bles by his haughtiness* and particularly by his familiarity 
with David Rizzio* an Italian. 

This man was the son of a musician in Turin, and gained 
admission ipto the queen's family by Us skill in music. His 
servile condition had taught him suppleness of spirit, and in* 
sinuatiAg manners. He quickly crep{ into die queen's favour, 
and was preferred to the office of her French secretary* He 
jtow began to make a figure in court, and to appear as a 
man of weight and consequence. The whole train of suitors 
and expectants applied to him ; and he was considered not 
only as a favourite, but as a minister. Nor was Ri?zio care* 
fill to abate that envy, which always attends such an extra* 
ordinary and rapid change of fortune* He affected to talk 
often and familiarly with the queen in public* He equalled 
the greatest^ and most Opulent subjects in richness of dress, 
and in the number of his attendants. He discovered in all 
his behaviour that assuming insolence, with which unmerited 
J>rosp6rity inspires an ignoble mind. It was with the utmost 
indignation that the noble* beheld the power, and the arro* 
gance* of this unworthy minion* They also considered him* 
and not without reason, as a dangerous enemy to tb$ protest* 
fexft religion. 

It was Darnlty's misfortune to fall under the management 
trf this man. Rizzio's whole influence on the queen was em- 
ployed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt, towards 
establishing him itfore firmly in her affections. 
. Though many political obstacles stood in the way #f their 
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unioH, Mary gave a public evidence of her own inclination, 
by conferring upon Darnley titles of honour peculiar to the 
toyal family. The opposition she had hitherto met with, and 
th£ many contrivances employed to thwart her inclination, 
produced their usual effect on her heart ; they confirmed her 
passion, and increased its violence. The simplicity of that 
"* age imputed an affection^so excessive to the influence of 
witchcraft. It was owing, however, tb no other charm than 
the p6wet of youth and beauty over a young and susceptible 
heart* Dartiley grew giddy tfith his prosperity. Flattered 
by the love of a queen, and the applause tof riiany among her 
subjects, his natutal haughtiness and insolence became insup- 
portable, add he could ho longer bear advice, far less con- 
tradiction. 

In no scene of her life was ever Mary's own address more 
remarkably displayed. Love sharpened her invention, and 
made her study every method of securing the affections of 
her subjects. Many of the nobles she won by her address, 
and more by her promises. On some she bestowed lands; 
to others she gave new titles of honour. She even conde- 
scended to court the Protestant clergy, and declared, in strong 
terms, her resolution to protect their religion* By these arts 
the queen gained wonderfully upon the people, who are ge- 
nerally ready to view the actions of their sovereign with an 
indulgent eye. 

Notwithstanding the popularity df Maty, the aversion of 
the nobles to her marriage with Darnley nearly broke out 
into a Rebellion* The vigorous measures she adopted discou- 
raged the malcontents, who broke up the ineffectual consul- 
, tations, and went to their hoinesj 

While the queen was in this prosperous situation, she de- 
termined to bring to a period an affair which had so long en- 
grossed her heart, and occupied her attention. On the 29th 
of July she married lord Darnley. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the queen's chapel, and according to the rites of 
the Romish church. She issued at the same time proclama* 
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tions, conferring the title of king of Scots upon her husband, 
and commanding that, henceforth, all writs at law should run 
in the joint names of king and queen. Nothing can be a 
stronger proof of the violence of Mary's love, or the weak- 
ness of her councils, than this last step. That she had no 
right to confer upon him, by her private authority, the title 
and dignity of king, is beyond all doubt. Such a violent 
stretch of prerogative, as the substituting a proclamation in 
place of an act of parliament, might have justly alarmed the 
nation. But the queen possessed so entirely the confidence 
of her subjects, that no symptoms of general discontent ap- 
peared on that account. 

Even amidst those scenes of joy, which always accompany 
successful love, Mary did not suffer the course of her venge- 
ance against the malcontent nobles to be interrupted. Three 
days after the marriage, Murray was again summoned to 
court, under the severest penalties, and, upon his non-appear- 
ance, '-the utmost rigour of the law took place, and he was 
declared an outlaw* 

The malcontents had not yet openly taken up arms. But 
the queen having ordered her subjects to march against them, 
they were driven to the last extremity. They now appeared 
openly in arms, and were endeavouring to raise their follow- 
ers in the western counties. Mary's vigilance, however, hin- 
dered them from assembling in any considerable body. All 
her military operations, at that time, were concerted widi 
wisdom, and attended with success. In order to encourage 
her troops, she herself marched along with them, rode with 
loaded pistols, and endured all the fatigues of war with admi- 
rable fortitude. Her alacrity inspired her forces with ,an in- 
vincible resolution ; which, together with their superiority in 
numbers, deterred the malcontents from facing them in the 
field. 

The advantage she had gained over them did not satisfy 
Mary ; she resolved to follow up the blow, and to, prevent a 
party which she dreaded, from ever recovering any footing in 
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the, nation. While she was prosecuting measures for that 
purpose, a scheme was formed for exterminating the Hugue- 
nots in France, the Protestants in the Low. Countries, and for 
suppressing the reformation throughout all Europe, and Mary- 
was conjured, by her Catholic friends, to co-operate with them 
in so desirable a measure. 

Popery is a species of religion remarkable for the strong 
possession- it takes of the heart. Contrived by men, of deep 
insight in the human character, it had been carried at last to 
a degree of perfection, which no former system of superstition 
had ever attained. Laymen and courtiers were agitated with 
that furious and unmerciful zeal, which is commonly consideiv 
ed as peculiar to ecclesiastics; and kings and ministers 
thought themselves bound in conscience to extirpate the Pro- 
testant doctrine. Mary herself felt deeply all the prejudices of 
popery ; a passionate attachment to that superstition is visible 
in every part of her character, and rtms through all the scenes 
of her life. She was devoted, too, with the utmost submis- 
sion, to the princes of Lorraine, her uncles ; and had been ac- 
customed from her infancy to listen to all their advices with 
a filial respect. The prospect of restoring the public exercise 
of her own religion ; the pleasure of complying with her un- 
cles ; and the hopes of gratifying the French monarchy ; coun- 
terbalanced all the prudent xonsiderations which had former- 
ly weighed with her. She instantly joined the confederacy 
which had been formed for the destruction of the Protestants, 
and altered the whole plan of her conduct with regard to Mur- 
ray and his adherents. 

To this fatal resolution may be imputed all the Subsequent 
calamities of Mary's life. Ever since her return into Scot- 
land, fortune may be said to have been propitious to her. A 
thick and settled cloud of adversity, with few gleams of hope, 
covers the remainder of her days. 

The effects of the new system which Mary had adopted 
were soon visible. She resolved, without any further de- 
licto proceed to the attainder of the rebel lords J and at the 
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same time," determined to take some steps towards the re-estab- 
lishment of the Romish religion in Scotland. The ruin o 
Murray and his party seemed now inevitable, and the danger 
of the reformed church imminent, when an event unexpected- 
ly happened which saved both. This in itself was little re- 
markable; but if we reflect upon the consequences, it appears 
extremely memorable, and the rise and progress of it deserve 
to be traced with care. . v 

Darnley's external accomplishments had excited that sud- 
den and. violent passion which raised him to the throne* But 
the qualities of his mind corresponded ill with the beauties of 
his person. Of a weak understanding, and without experi- 
ence, conceited at the same time of his abilities, he ascrib- 
ed his extraordinary success entirely to his distinguished me- 
rit* All the queen's favours made no impression on such a 
temper. All her gentleness could not bridle his imperious 
and ungovernable spirit. All her attentibn to place about him 
persons capable of directing his conduct, could not preserve 
him fromTash and imprudent actions. Fond of all the amuse- 
ments, and even prone to all the vices of youth, he became by 
degrees a stranger to her company. To a woman and a queen, 
such behaviour was intolerable. The lower she stooped in 
order to raise him, his behaviour appeared the more unge- 
nerous and criminal. And in proportion to the strength of 
her first affection, was the violence with which her disappoint* 
ed passion now operated* A few months after the marriage, 
their domestic quarrels began to be observed. To these the 
extravagance of Darnley's ambition gave rise* Instead of 
being satisfied with a share in the administration of govern- 
ment, or tf ith the title of king, he demanded the crown ma- 
trimonial with most insolent importunity. And, though Ma- 
ry alleged that th^ authority of parliament must be interpos- 
ed to bestdw it, he wanted either understanding to compre- 
hend or-tempe* to admit, so just an objection, and often re* 
newed and urged his request. 

Bizzio, whom the king had at first taken into great confix 
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dence, did not humour him in these follies. By this he ifr* 
ciirred Darnley's displeasure ; and, as it Was impossible For 
Mary to behave towards her husband with the same affec- 
tion which distinguished the first and happy days of their 
union, he imputed this coldness, not to his own behaviour, 
which had so well merited it, but to the insinuations tof Rizzio. 
Mary's own conduct confirmed and strengthened these suspi- 
cions. She treated this stranger with a familiarity, and ad- 
mitted him to a share in her confidence, to which he had no 
title. He was perpetually in her presence, intermeddled 
in every business, and was the companion of all her private 
amusements. The haughty spirit of Darnley could not bear 
the intrusion of such an upstart ; and, impatient of any delay, 
he instantly resolved to get rid of him by violence* 

The king communicated his resolution to be avenged of 
ftizzio to lord Ruthven,and requested his assistance, and that 
of his friends, towards the execution of this design. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to them than this overture* Their 
fcwn private revenge upon Rizzio, would pass> they hoped, for 
an act of obedience to the king. 

But, as Darnley was no less fickle than rash, they hesitated 
for some time, and determined to advance no farther, withotot 
taking every possible precaution for their own safety. Pre- 
liminaries were settled on both sides, and articles for their 
mutual security agreed upon. The king engaged to ptevent 
the attainder of the banished lords, to obtain for them an am- 
ple remission of all their crimes, and to support, to the tst- 
most of his power, the religion which was now established in 
the kingdom. On their parts, they'undertook to procure the 
crown matrimonial for Darnley ; to secure his right of suc- 
cession, if the queen should die before him : and, if either 
Rizzio, or any other person, should happen to be killed in pro- 
secuting the design, the king promised to acknowledge him- 
self to be the author of the enterprise, and td protect those 
who embarked in it. 

Nothing now remained but to concert the plan of opera- 
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stance here parnts and characterizes the manners and men of 
that age, and lifts us with horror at berth* The ! place chosen, 
for committing such a deed, was the queen's bed-chamber* 
Though Mary was now in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
the kifcg pitched upon this place, that he might enjoy die ma- 
licious pleasure of reproaching Rizzio with his crimes before 
the queen's face. 

On the 9th of March> 1566, Morton entered the court of 
the palace with a hundred and sixty men $ and, without noise^ 
or meeting with any resistance* seized all the gates. While 
the queen was at supper with the countess of Argyle, Rizzio, 
and a few other persons, the king suddenly entered the apart- 
ment by a private passage* At his back was Ruthven, clad 
in complete armour, and with that ghastly and horrid look, 
which long sickness had given him* Three or four of his 
moat trusty accomplices followed him* Such an unusual ap- 
pearance alarmed those who were present. Rizzio instantly 
apprehended that he was the victim at whom the blow waa 
aimed; and, in the utmost consternation, retired behind the 
queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping that the reverence due 
to her person might prove some protection^ to him. Hie 
conspirators had proceeded too far to be restrained by any 
consideration of that kind. Numbers of armed men rushed 
into the chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, and with 
a furious mien and voice, commanded Rizzio to leave a 
place of which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied 
too long. Maty employed tears, and entreaties, and threat- 
enings, to save her favourite. But, notwithstanding all these, 
he was torn from her by violence, and, before he could be 
dragged through the next apartment, die rage of his ene- 
mies put an end to his life, piercing his bddy with fifty-six 
wounds. 

The king, mean while, stood astonished at the boldness 
and success of Ids own enterprise, and uncertain what; course 
to hold* The queen observed his irresolution, and availed 
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herself of it. She employed all her arts to disengage him 
from his new associates. His consciousness of the insult 
which he had offered to so illustrious a benefactress, inspired 
him with uncommon facility and complaisance. 

Mary proceeded against those concerned in the murder of 
Rizzio, with the utmost rigour of the law. But two persons 
only, and those of no considerable rank, suffered for this crime. 

In the confederacy between the king and the conspirators, 
the real intention of which was assassination, the preserving 
of the reformed church is, nevertheless, one of the most con- 
siderable articles ; and die same men who were preparing to 
violate one of the first duties of morality * affected the highest 
regard for religion. History relates these extravagances of 
the human mind, without pretending to justify or even to ac- 
count for them. 

As this is the second. instance of deliberate assassination, 
which has occurred, and as we shall hereafter meet with ma- 
ny instances of the same crime, the causes winch gave rise to 
a practice so shocking to humanity, deserve our peculiar at- 
tention. Resentment is one of the strongest passions in the 
human breast. The natural demand of this passion is, that 
die person who feels the injury should, himself, inflict the? 
vengeance due on that account. The permitting this, how- 
ever, would have been destructive to society. For this rea- 
son, the sword was taken out of private hands, and commit- 
ted to the magistrate. But, at first, while lavs aimed at 
restraining, they really strengthened the principle of revenge. 
The earliest and most simple punishment for crimes, was 
retaliation ; the offender forfeited limb for , limb, and life 
for life. Hie payment of a compensation to the person in- 
jured, succeeded to the rigour of the former laws. la 
both, the gratification of private revenge Avas the object. of 
law; and he, who suffered the wrong, was the only person 
who had a right to pursue, to exact, or to remit the punish- 
ment. While laws allowed such full scope to the revenge of 
one party, the interests of the otlier were not neglected. If 
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the, evidences of his guilt did not amount to a full proof, or, 
if he declared himself to be unjustly accused, the person to 
Whom a crime was imputed had a right to challenge his ad- 
versary to single combat ; and, oil obtaining the victory, vin- 
dicated his own honour. In almost every considerable cause, 
arms were appealed to in defence either of the innocence or 
the property of the parties. Justice had seldom occasion to 
use her balance ; the sword, alone, decided every* contest. 
The passion of revenge was nourished by all these means* 
Mankind became habituated to blood, arid from this, as well 
as from other causes, contracted an amazing ferocity of tem- 
per and of manners. This ferocity, however,* made it ne- 
cessary to discourage the trial by combat; to abolish the 
payment of compensations in criminal cases ; and to think of 
some milder method of terminating disputes concerning civil 
rights. The punishments for crimes became more severe, 
and the regulations concerning property more fixed; but 
the princes, whose province it was to inflict the one, and to 
enforce the other, possessed little power. The administra- 
tion of justice was extremely feeble and dilatory. To no- 
bles, haughty and independent, who were quick in discern- 
ing an injury, and impatient to revenge it ; who considered 
the right of punishing those who had injured them, as a 
privilege of their order and a mark of independence, such 
-slow proceedings were extremely unsatisfactory. The blood 
of their adversary was, in their opinion, the only thing 
Which could wash away an affront ; where that was not shed 
their revenge was disappointed ; their courage became sus- 
pected; and a stain was left on their honour. That ven- 

* geance, which the impotent hand of the magistrate could not 
' inflict, their own could easily execute. Under governments 

so feeble, men assumed, as in a state of nature, the right of 

• judging and redressing their own wrongs. And thus, assas- 
sination came not only to be connived at, but almost to be 

\. deemed honourable. 

The history of Europe, during the 14th and 15th cental- 
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tunes, abounds with detestable instances of this crime* It 
prevailed chiefly among the French and Scots, between whom 
there was a close intercourse at that time, and a surprising 
resemblance in their national characters* The number of 
eminent persons who were murdered in France and Scotland, 
on account either of private, or political, br religious quar- 
rels, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is almost in- 
credible. Even after the jurisdiction of magistrates and the 
authority of laws were better established, after the progress 
of learning and philosophy had polished the manners and hu- 
manized the minds of men, this crime still continued in 
some degree. I return from this digression to the course of 
the history. 

The charm which had, at first, attached the queen to Darn- 
ley, and held them for some time in a happy union, was now 
entirely dissolved ; and love no longer covering his follies and 
vices with its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in their 
full dimensions, and deformity. Cold civilities, secret dis- 
trust, frequent quarrels, succeeded to their former transports 
of affection and confidence. The queen's favours were no lon- 
ger conveyed through his hands, and the crowd of expectants 
ceased to court his patronage. Addicted to drunkenness, and 
indulging irregular passions, which even the licentiousness of 
youth could not excuse, he provoked the queen to the ut- 
most. Her aversion for him increased every day, and could 
be no longer concealed. 

About this time a new favourite grew into great credit 
with the queen, and soon gained an ascendency over her heart, 
which encouraged his enterprising genius to form designs that 
proved fatal to himself, and were the occasion of Mary's sub- 
sequent misfortunes. This was James Hepburn, earl of Both- 
well, the head of an ancient family, and one of the most pow- 
erful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in that turbulent age, 
no man's ambition was more daring than BothwelFs, or had 
recourse to bolder, or more singular expedients, for obtaining 
power. Every step of his conduct towards $fary was remark- 
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^bly dutiful; and amidst all the shiftings of faction, we 
scarcely ever find him holding any course which could be of- 
fensive to her. Her gratitude loaded him with marks of her 
bounty, she raised him to offices of profit and trust, and trans- 
acted no matter of importance without his advice. , By com- 
plaisance and assiduity he confirmed and fortified those dis- 
positions of the queen in his favour, and insensibly paved the 
way towards that vast project, which, in spite of many diffi- 
culties, and at the expense of many crimes, he at last accom- 
plished. 

On the 19th of June 1566, Mary was delivered of her on- 
ly son James, a prince whose birth was happy for the whole 
island, and unfortunate to her alone. His accession to the 
throne of England united the two divided kingdoms in one 
mighty monarchy ; while she, torn early from her son, was 
never allowed to indulge those tender passions, nor to taste 
those joys which fill the heart of a mother. 

Melvil was instantly dispatched to London, with an account 
of this event. It struck Elizabeth at first in a sensible man- 
ner ; and the advantage and superiority which , her rival had 
acquired by the birth of a son, forced tears from her eyes. 
But before Melvil was admitted to audience, she had so far 
recovered the command of herself, as to receive him, not 
only with decency, but with assumed cheerfulness. 

The queen, on her recovery, discovered no change in her 
sentiments with respect to the king. The breach between 
them became every day more apparent. Attempts were made 
towards a reconciliation; but after such a violent rupture, it 
was found no easy matter to bind the nuptial knot anew. 
. Bothwell all this while was the queen's prime confident. 
Without his participation no business was concluded, and no 
favour bestowed. Together with this ascendant over her coun- 
cils, Bothwell acquired no less sway over her heart. But at 
what precise time, this .ambitious lord first allowed the senti- 
ments of a lover to occupy, the place of that duty and respect 
which a subject owes his sovereign ; or when Mary, instead 
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of gratitude for his faithful services, felt a passion of another 
nature rising in her bosom, it is no easy matter to determine. 

Mary was young, gay, and affable. She possessed great 
sensibility of temper, and was capable of the utmost tender- 
ness of affection* She had placed her love on a very unwor- 
thy object, who requited it with ingratitude, and treated her 
with neglect, with insolence, and with brutality. This conduct 
she felt and resented. In this situation the attention and com- 
plaisance of a man who entered into all her views, who sooth- 
ed all her wounded feelings, and improved every opportunity 
of recommending his passion, could scarce fail of making an 
impression on a heatt of such a disposition as Mary's. 

About this time the license of the borderers called for re- 
dress ; and Mary, resolving to hold a court of justice at Jed- 
burgh, the inhabitants of several adjacent counties were sum- 
moned to attend their sovereign, in arms, according to 
custom. Both well was, at that time, lieutenant, or warden, 
of all the marches. In order to display his own valour and 
activity in the discharge of his trust, he attempted to 
seize a gang of banditti, who infested the country. But while 
he was laying hold of one of those desperadoes, he was 
wounded by him in several places ; so that his followers were 
obliged to carry him to Hermitage castle. Mary instantly 
flew thither with an impatience which strongly marks the 
anxiety of a lover, but little suited the dignity of a queen. 
Finding that Bothwell was threatened With no dangerous 
symptom, she returned that day to Jedburgh. 

Elizabeth had now reigned eight years without discovering 
the least intention to mkrry. The nation was alarmed irith 
the prospect of all those calamities which are occasioned by a 
dubious succession ; a motion was made and eagerly listened 
to in both houses for addressing the queen to provide against 
any such danger in times to come ; either by signifying her 
own resolution to marry, or, by consenting to an act, establish- 
ing the order of succession to the crown* The insuperable 
aversion which she had, all along, discovered for marriage, 
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made it improbable that she should choose the former. Eli- 
zabeth was sagacious enough to see the remotest consequences 
of this motion, and observed there with the greatest anxiety. 
Mary had plainly intimated a design of embracing the first 
promising opportunity for prosecuting her right to the En- 
glish crown ; and, by her secret negotiations, she had gained 
many to favour her title. All the Roman Catholics ardently 
wished for her succession. Her gentleness and humanity had 
removed many of those apprehensions which the Protestants 
entertained on account of her religion. The union of the two 
kingdoms was a desirable object to all wise men in both na- 
tions ; and the birth of the young prince Was a security for 
the continuance of this blessing, and gave hopes of its perpe- 
tuity. 

Nothing could be a greater mortification to a princess oi 
Elizabeth's character, than the temper which both houses of 
parliament discovered on this occasion. She bent all her po- 
licy to defeat or elude the motion; and, in the end, prevailed 
to have it put off for that session. 

Amidst all her other cares, Mary was ever solicitous to pro- 
mote the interest of that religion which she professed. Having 
formerly held a secret correspondence with the court of Rome, 
she now resolved to allow a nuncio from the pope publicly to 
enter her dominions* Cardinal Laurea was the person on 
whom Pius V. conferred this office ; and/along with him, he 
sent the queen a present of 20,000 crowns. The business of 
the nuncio, in Scotland, could be no other than to attempt a 
reconciliation of that kingdom to the Romish see. Thus 
Mary herself understood it ; and in her answer to a letter 
which she received from the pope, she promises that she 
would bend her whole strength towards the re-establishment 
and propagation of the Catholic faith. 

At the very time that Mary was secretly carrying on nego- 
tiations for subverting the reformed church, she did not scru- 
ple publicly to employ her authority towards obtaining for its 
miqisters a more certain and comfortable subsistence. This 
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part of her conduct does little honour to Mary's integrity ; 
and, though justified by the example of princes, such dissi- 
mulation must be numbered among those blemishes, which 
never stain a truly great and generous character* " 

Mary's aversion for the king grew every day more confirm- 
ed, <uid was become altogether incurable. A deep melan- 
choly succeeded to that gaiety of spirit which was natural to 
her. A variety of passions preyed at once on a mind, all 
whose sensations were exquisite, and often extorted from her 
the last wish of the unfortunate, that life itself would come 
to an end. 

Murray and Maitland observed all those workings of pas- 
sion in the breast of the queen, and conceived hopes of turn- 
ing them to the advantage of their ancient associates, Morton, 
and the other conspirators against Rizzio. These were still in 
banishment, and the queen's resentment against them conti- 
nued unabated. Murray and the secretary flattered them- 
selves, however, that her inclination to be separated from 
Darnley would surmount this deep-rooted aversion, and that 
the hopes of an event so desirable might induce her to be 
reconciled to the conspirators. But Mary, however desirous 
of obtaining that deliverance from Darnley's caprices with 
which they endeavoured to allure her, had nevertheless good 
reasons for rejecting the method by which they proposed to 
accomplish it. She xould scarce hope to be divorced from 
her husband, without throwing some imputation on her son. 
This might put it in the power of Elizabeth, and her minis- 
ters, to call in question the prince's legitimacy. The fear of 
these inconveniences weighed with Mary, and determined her, 
rather to endure her hard fate, than to seek relief by venturing 
on such a dangerous experiment. 

Though she discouraged all attempts to obtain a divorce 
from lord Darnley, she no longer felt for him that warmth of 
conjugal affection which delights in all those tender offices 
which soothe and alleviate sickness and pain. At this junc- 
ture she did not even put on the appearance of this passion. 
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Notwithstanding the king's danger, she amused herself with 
excursions to different parts of the country. 

The breach between Mary and her husband was not occa- 
sioned by any of those slight disgusts which interrupt the 
domestic union without dissolving it altogether. Almost all 
the passions which operate with the greatest violence on a 
female mind, and drive it to the most dangerous extremes, 
concurred in raising and fomenting this unhappy quarrel. 
Contempt of her person, violations of the marriage vow, en- 
croachments on her power, jealousy, insolence, and obstinacy, 
were the injuries of which Mary had great reason to com- 
plain* She felt them with the utmost sensibility, and they 
increased the anguish of disappointed love. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Bothwell had so far succeeded in his ambitious 
and criminal design, as to gain an absolute ascendant over the 
queen : and, in a situation such as Mary's, merit not so con- 
spicuous, services of far inferior importance, and address 
much less insinuating than Bothwell's, may be supposed to 
'Steal, imperceptibly, on a female heart, and entirely to over- 
come it. The king's behaviour would render the first ap- 
proach of forbidden sentiments less shocking ; resentment 
and disappointed love would be apt to represent whatever 
soothed her revenge as justifiable on thfit account ; and so 
many concurring causes might almost imperceptibly kindle a 
new passion in her heart* 

But to save appearances, and, perhaps, for the purposes of 
deception, Mary continued to attend the king with the most 
assiduous care. She seldom was absent from him through 
the day ; she slept several nights in the chamber under his 
apartment. She heaped on him so many marks of tenderness 
and confidence, as in a great measure quieted those suspi- 
cions which had so long disturbed him. But while he was 
fondly indulging in dreams of the return of his forme* hap- 
piness, he stood on the very brink of destruction. On Sun- 
day, the ninth of February, 1567, about eleven at night, the 
queen left the kirk of fcield, where the king slept, in order to 
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be present at a masque in the palace. At two next morning 
the house in which the king lay was blown up with gunpow- 
der. The noise and shock, which this suddep explosion oc- 
casioned, alarmed the whole city* The inhabitant? ran to 
die place whence it came. The dead body of the king, with 
that of a servant who slept in the same room, were found lying 
in an adjacent garden, without the city wall, untouched by fire, 
and with no bruise or mark of violence. 

Such was the unhappy fate of lord Darnley, in the twenty- 
first year of his age. The indulgence of fortune, and his 
own external accomplishments, without any other merit, had 
raised him to a height of dignity of which he was altogether 
unworthy. By his folly and ingratitude he lost the heart of 
a woman who doated on him to distraction. His insolence 
and inconstancy alienated from him such of the nobles as had 
contributed most zealously towards his elevation. His levity 
and caprice exposed him to the scorn of the people, who once 
revered him as the descendant of their ancient kings and he- 
roes. Had he died a natural death his end would have been 
utilamented j but the cruel circumstances of his murder ren- 
dered him the object of pity, to which he had, otherwise, no 
title. 

The earl of Bothwell was generally considered as the au- 
thor of this horrid murder ; some suspicions wer^ entertain- 
ed that the queen herself was no stranger to the crime; and 
the subsequent conduct of both affords a strong presumption 
of their mutual guilt. JMary not only industriously avoided 
bringing Bothwell to a legal trial, notwithstanding the earnest 
entreaties of the earl of Lennox, the king's father, and the 
general voice of the nation, but allowed the man, publicly 
accused of the murder of her husband, to enjoy all the digni- 
ty and power, as well as all the confidence and familiarity, of 
a favourite. She committed to him the government of the 
castle of Edinburgh, which, with the offices he already pos- 
sessed, gave him the command of the south of Scotland. He 
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was afterwards, m consequence of a premature trial, every 
step of which seemed to be taken by directions from himself 
acquitted of any participation in die murder of Darnley. 

Every step taken by the earl of Bothwell, had hitherto 
been attended with all the success which his most sanguine 
wishes could expect. He had entirely gained the queen's 
heart ; die murder of the king had excited no public commo- 
tion ; he had been acquitted by his peers of any share in that 
crime. But, in a kingdom where the power of the nobles 
was s6 formidable, he durst not venture on the last action, to- 
wards which all his ambitious projects tended, without their ap- 
probation. In order to secure this, he invited all the nobles who 
were present, to an entertainment* Having filled the house 
with his friends and dependents, and surrounded it with armed. 
men, he opened to the company his intention of marrying the 
queen, whose' consent, he told them, he had already obtained, 
and demanded their approbation of this match, which, he 
said, was no less acceptable to their sovereign than honoura- 
ble to himself. Partly by promises and flattery, partly by 
terror and force, he prevailed on all who were present to sub- 
scribe a paper, which contained the strongest declarations of 
BothwelFs innocence, and the most ample acknowledgment 
of his good services to the kingdom. The subscribers pro- 
mised to stand by him, and to hazard their lives and fortunes 
in his defence. They also recommended him to the queen as 
the most proper person she could choose for a husband. 

Bothwell had now brought his schemes to full maturity, 
and every precaution being taken, which could render it safe 
to enter on the last and decisive step, the natural impetuosity 
of his spirit did not suffer him to deliberate any longer. Un- 
der pretence of an expedition against the freebooters on the 
borders, he assembled his followers, and inarching out of 
Edinburgh with a thousand horse, turned suddenly towards 
Linlithgow, met the queen on her return near that place, dis- 
persed her slender train without resistance, seized on 'her 
person, and conducted her, together with a few of her courti* 
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ers, as a prisoner to his castle at Dunbar. She expressed 
neither surprise, nor terror, nor indignation, at this outrage ; 
but seemed to yield without struggle or regret. 

Both the queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to 
i employ this appearance of violence. It afforded her a decent 
excuse for her conduct, and while she could plead that it was 
owing to force, rather than choice, she hoped that her reputa- 
tion, among foreigners at least, would be exposed to less re- 
proach. 

Bothwell having now got the queen's person into his hands, 
it would have been unbecoming either a politician or a man 
of gallantry, to have delayed consummating his schemes. 
For this purpose, he instantly commenced a suit in order to 
obtain a sentence of divorce from his wife, lady Jane Gor- 
don, the earl of Huntley's sister. This process was carried 
on, at the same time, before protestant and popish judges. 
The pretexts which he pleaded were trivial or scandalous. 
But his authority had greater weight than the' justice of the 
cause, and sentence of divorce was pronounced with indecent 
and suspicious precipitancy. 

While this infamous transaction was carrying on, the queen 
resided at Dunbar, detained as a prisoner, but treated with 
the greatest respect. Soon after, Bothwell, with a numerous 
train of his dependents, conducted her to Edinburgh, but in- 
stead of lodging her in the palace of Holyrood-house, he 
conveyed her to the castle of which he was governor. The 
discontent of the nation rendered this precaution necessary. 
In a place of such strength she was secured from all the at 
tempts of his enemies. 

One small difficulty still remained to be surmounted. As 
the queen was kept in a sort of captivity by Bothwell, a mar- 
riage concluded in that condition might be imputed to force, 
and be held invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary appear- 
ed in the Court of Session, and in presence of the chancellor 
and other judges, and several of the nobility, declared that 
she was now at full liberty ; and, though Bothwell's violence 
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m seizing her person, had, at first, excited her indighation, 
yet his respectful behaviour, since that time, had not only ap- 
peased her resentment, but determined her ta raise him to 
higher honours. 

What these were, soon became public. , The title of dulse 
of Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell, and on the 15th of 
May, 1567, his marriage with the queen, which had so long 
been the object of his fishes, and the motive of his crimes, 
was solemnized* The ceremony was performed in public, 
according to the rights of the protestant church ; and* on the 
same day, was celebrated in private* according to the forms 
prescribed by the popish religion. 

The tide of king was the only thing which was not bestow- 
ed upon Bothwell. She agreed, however, that he should 
sign, hi token of consent, all the public writs issued in her 
name. This was nothing more than mere form ; but, toge- 
ther with it, he possessed all the reality of power* The 
queen*'* person was in his hands ; she was surrounded more 
closely than ever by his Greatures ; none of her subjects could 
obtain audience without his* permission; and, unless in his 
own presence, none of his confidants were permitted td con* 
verse with her. 

These precautions were necessary for securing to Bothwell 
the power Which he had acquired. But, without being mas- 
ter of the person of the young prince, he esteemed all that ht 
had gained as precarious and uncertain* The queen had coitt- 
ttiitted her son to the care of the earl of Mar. That noble* 
man would not consent to put the prince into the! hands of the 
man who was so violently suspected of having murdered his 
father. Bothwell, however, laboured to get him into his 
power with an anxiety which gave rise to the blackest suspi- 
cions. 

The eyes of the neighbouring nations were fixed, at that 
time, upon the great events which had happened in Scotland 
during a, period of three months. A king murdered, with 
the utmost cruelty, in the prime of his days, and in his capital 
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city ; the person suspected of that odious crime suffered, not 
only to appear publicly in every place, but admitted into 
the presence of the queen, distinguished by her favour and 
intrusted with the chief direction of her affairs ; divorced from 
his wife on pretences frivolous or indecent ; and after all, per- 
mitted openly to marry a queen, the wife of the prince whom 
he had assassinated* Such a quick succession of incidents, so 
singular, and so detestable, filled all Europe with amazement, 
and threw infamy, not only on the principal actors in the guilty 
scene, but also on the whole nation. The Scots were univer- 
sally reproached as men void of courage, as equally regard- 
less of die honour of their queen, and the reputation of their 
country. 

These reproaches so justly merited, together with some at- 
tempts made by Bothwell to get the young prince into his 
power, roused the Scottish nobles from their lethargy. A 
considerable body of them assembled at Stirling, and entered 
into an association for the defence of the prince's person, and 
for punishing the king's murderers. The queen and Both- 
well were thrown into the utmost consternation by the news 
of this league. They were no strangers to the sentiments of 
the nation with respect to their conduct : they foresaw the 
storm that was ready to burst on their heads; and in order to 
prepare for it, Mary issued a proclamation, requiring her sub- 
jects to take arms and attend her husband by a day appointed. 
She published, at the same time, a sort of manifesto, in which, 
she endeavoured to vindicate her government from those im- 
putations with which it had been loaded, and employed the 
strongest terms to express her concern for the safety and wel- 
fare of the prince her son. But neither of these measures pro- 
duced any considerable effect. The associated lords had assem- 
bled an army, before the queen and Bothwell were in any con- 
dition to face them. Mary and her husband fled to Dunbar; and, 
as Bothwell had many dependants in that quarter, he gather- 
ed in a short time such forces as emboldened him to leave the 
fortress, and advance towards the confederates. 
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. The two armies met at Carberry hill, about six miles from 
Edinburgh ; and Mary soon became sensible that her own 
troops, nearly equal, in number to those of the confederates, 
disapproved of her cause, and were averse to spill their blood 
in the quarrel*. They discovered no inclination to fight. She 
attempted to animate them, she wept, she threatened, she 
reproached them with cowardice, but all in vain. Bothwell 
endeavoured to inspirit them, by offering to decide the quar- 
rel, and to vindicate his own innocence, in single combat with 
any of his adversaries. Three of these offered to enter the 
lists with him. But this challenge proved to be a mere bra- 
vado. Either the consciousness of guilt deprived Both- 
well of his wonted courage, or the queen by her authority 
forbade the combat. 

After the symptoms of fear discovered by her followers,' 
Mary would have been inexcusable had she hazarded a 
battle. To have retreated in the face of an enemy was 
utterly impracticable. In this situation she was under the 
necessity of putting herself into the hands of those subjects 
who had taken arms against her. She demanded an inter- 
view wfch Kirkaldy,-a brave and generous man, who com-, 
manded an advanced body of the enemy. He, with the con- 
sent, and in the name of. the leaders of the party, promised 
that on condition she would dismiss Bothwell from her pre- 
sence, and govern the kingdom by the advice of her nobles, 
they would honour and obey her as their sovereign. 

During this parley Bothwell took his last farewell of the 
queen, and rode off the field with a few followers. This dis- 
mal reverse happened exactly one month after that marriage 
which had cost him so many crimes to accomplish, and which 
leaves so foul a stain on Mary's memory. 

Bothwell fled, unattended, to Dunbar; where finding it im- 
possible to collect fresh forces, he fitted but a few small ves- 
sels, set sail for the Orkneys, and there subsisted some time 
by piracy : but, being. pursued even to that extreme corner, 
the greater part of his little fleet was taken, together with 
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several of his servants, who afterwards discovered all the cir- 
cumstances of the king's murder, and suffered for the crime. 
Bothwell, himself, made his escape, with ? single ship, to* 
wards Norway. On that coast he attempted to renew his pi- 
racies ; was there taken, thrown into prison, lost his senses, 
and died miserably about ten years after in the bottom of a 
dungeon, unpitied by his countrymen, and neglected by stran- 
gers. 

Mean while the queen of Scots, now in the hands of an 
enraged faction, was conducted to Edinburgh, amid the in* 
suits of the populace, who reproadied her with her crimes, 
and held up before her eyes, which way soever she turned, 
a standard on which was painted the dead body of her late 
husband, and her infant son kneeling before it, - v and uttering 
these words : u judge and revenge my cause, O Lord !" 
Mary turned with horror from such a shocking object ; but, 
notwithstanding all her arguments and entreaties, the same 
standard was held to view, and the same insults and reproaches 
repeated. Under pretence that her behaviour was unsuitable 
to her condition, and fearing the return of Bothwell, to whom 
she still declared her attachment, the confederates sent her, 
next day, to the castle of Lochlevin, seated on a small island, 
in the middle of a lake of that name ; and signed a warrant 
to William Douglas, the owner of it, to detain her a prisoner. 

No sooner did the news of these events reach England, 
than Elizabeth resolved to employ her authority for allevi- 
ating the calamities of her unhappy kinswoman. She in- 
stantly dispatched Sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland, 
with power to negotiate both with die queen and the confede* 
rates. But neither Elizabeth's friendship, "nor Throgmorton's 
zeal and abilities, were of much benefit to the Scottish queen. 
The confederates' foresaw that Mary, elated by the prospect 
of protection, would reject, with disdain, the overtures which 
they were about to make to her ; they, therefore, perempto- 
rily denied the ambassador access to their prisoner, and either 
refused., or eluded, the proposals he made them on her behalt 
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The queen of Scots, in the mean time, endured all th$ 
hardships and terror of a prison : no prospect of liberty ap- 
peared ; none .of her subjects had either taken arms, or so 
much as solicited her relief; and no person, in whom she 
could confide, was admitted into her presence* She was cut 
off from all the world. In this melancholy situation, without 
a counsellor, without a friend, under the pressure of misfor- 
tune, and the apprehension of danger, it was natural for a 
woman to listen to almost any overtures. The confederates 
took advantage of her distress, and of her fears : they enw 
ployed lord Lindsay, the fiercest zealot of the party, to make 
her acquainted with their scheme, and threatened to prosecute 
her as the principal conspirator against the life of her husband, 
and the safety of her son, if she refused to comply with their 
demands. Mary, overpowered by her unhappy condition, and 
believing that no deed which she executed during her captivi- 
ty, would be valid, signed a resignation of the crown ; in con* 
sequence of which the earl of Murray was appointed regent, 
under the young prince, who was proclaimed king, by the 
name of James VI. 

The condescension of the queen of Scots, in resigning the 
crown to. her son, and the administration of gprcrnment to 
her subjects, did not procure her enlargement. She was still 
confined in the castle of LocMevin. A parliament summoned 
by Murray, even declared her resignation valid; and her imp 
prisonment lawful, while it recognised his election ta the of- 
fice of regent. 

But though all men seemed to acquiesce in Murray's au- 
thority, there still abounded in Scotland many secret murmur* 
and cabals. The duke of Chatelherault, who, as first prince 
of the blood; thought he had an undoubted right to the re» 
gency, bore no good will to the new government ; and the 
same sentiments were embraced by his numerous £riea4s awi 
adherents. All who learned to the ancient opinions in refcgioq, 
were inclined to join this party., and the length and rigour at 
Mary's sufferings, began to move many to commiserate her 
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present condition. Animated by these different motives; a 
body of the nobility met at Hamilton, and concerted measures 
for supporting the cause of the queen. 

While the Scottish nation was thus returning to sentiments 
of duty and loyalty to their sovereign, Mary recovered her 
liberty, in a manner no less surprising to her friends than un- 
expected by her enemies. She engaged, by her charms and 
caresses, George Douglas, her keeper's brother, to assist her 
in that enterprise. He conveyed her, in disguise, into a small 
boat, and himself rowed her ashore. She hastened to Hamil- 
ton, and the news of her arrival at that place being immedi- 
ately spread abroad, her court was filled, in a few days, with 
a great and splendid train of nobility, accompanied by such 
numbers of their retainers, as composed an army six thousand 
strong. Her resignation of the crown, which she declared to 
have been extorted by fear, was pronounced illegal and void, 
by a council of the nobles and chief men of her party; and 
an association was formed at the same time for the defence 
of her person qnd authority, and subscribed by nine earls, 
nine bishops, eighteen lords, besides many gentlemen of dis- 
tinction. 

Elizabeth, when informed of the escape of the queen of 
Scots, despatched Maitland of Lethington into Scotland, to 
offer her her good offices, and the assistance of her arms* 
But the regent made such haste to assemble forces, that the 
fate of Scotland was decided before any English succours could 
arrive. Confiding in the valour of his troops, Murray took 
the field with an army far inferior to Mary's in number; and 
a batde was fought at Langside, near Glasgow, which proved 
entirely decisive in his favour, and was followed by the total 
dispersion of the queen's party. 

Mary, who, within the space of thirteen days, had been a 
prisoner at the mercy of ner rebellious subjects, had seen a 
powerful army under her command, and a numerous train of 
nobles at her devotion, was now obliged to fl.ee in the utmost 
danger of her life, and lurk with a few attendants in a cpr- 
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ner of her kingdom* She had beheld the engagement from 
a neighbouring hill ; and so lively were her impressions of 
fear when she saw that army broken on which her last hope 
reted, that she never closed her eyes till she reached the 0>- 
bey of Dundrenan, in Galloway, about fourscore English 
miles from the field of battle. Not thinking herself safe, even 
in that obscure retreat, and still haunted by the horrors of a 
prison, she embraced the rash resolution of retiring into Eng- 
land, and throwing herself on the generosity of her kinswo- 
man. 

Elizabeth now saw herself under the necessity of coming 
to some decisive determination with respect to her treatment 
of the queen of Scots ; and the pleasure of mortifying a riyal, 
whose beauty and accomplishments she envied, determined 
her to regulate her conduct entirely by the cruel maxims of 
an insidious policy. In answer therefore to Mary's message, 
notifying her arrival in England, craving leave to visit the 
queen, and claiming her protection, Elizabeth artfully replied, 
that while the queen of Scots lay under the imputation of a 
crime so horrid as the murder of her husband, she could not, 
without bringing a stain on her own reputation, admit her into 
her presence, but, as soon as she had cleared herself from that 
aspersion, she might depend on a reception suitable to her 
dignity. 

Mary was overwhelmed with sorrow and surprise, at so 
unexpected a manner of evading her request : nor was her 
bosom a stranger to the feelings of indignation ; but the dis- 
tress of her condition obliged her to declare, that she would 
Willingly justify herself to her sister from all imputations, and 
chearfully submit her cause to the arbitration of so good a 
friend. This was the very point to which Elizabeth wished 
to bring the matter, and the great object of all her intrigues. 
She now considered herself as umpire between the queen of 
Scots and her subjects, and began to act in that capacity. She 
proposed to appoint commissioners to hear the pleadings on 
both sides; and wrote to the regent of Scotland, to appoint 
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proper persons to appear before them in his name, and to pro* 
duce what he could allege in vindication of his proceedings 
against Us sovereign. 

\Mary, who had hitherto relied with some degree of confi- 
dence on Elizabeth's professions, and who, when she consent- 
ed to submit her cause to that princess, expected that the 
queen herself would receive and examine her defences, now 
plainly perceived the artifice of her rival, and the snare that 
had been laid for her. She therefore retracted the offer which 
she had made, and which had been perverted to a purpose so 
contrary to her intention ; she meant to consider Elizabeth 
as an equal, for whose satisfaction she was willing to explain 
any part of her conduct that seemed liable to censure, not to 
acknowledge her as a superior. But her own words will best 
express her sentiments on this subject. " In my present 
situation/' says she, in a letter to the English queen, " I nei- 
ther will, nor can, reply to the accusations of my subjects. 
But I am ready of my own accord, and out of friendship to 
you, to satisfy your scruples, and to vindicate my own con- 
duct. My subjects are not my equals : nor Will I, by sub- 
mitting my cause to a judicial trial, acknowledge them to be 
so. I fled into your arms as into those of a nearest relation, 
and most perfect friend. Suffer me either to implore the aid 
of other princes, or let me receive, from your hands, that as- 
sistance which it becomes you more than any prince to grant ; 
and by that benefit bind me to yourself in the indissoluble 
ties of gratitude." 

This letter the English queen laid before her privy coun- 
cil; and it was there agreed that Elizabeth could not, consis- 
tently with her own honour, or with the safety of her govern- 
ment, either give the queen of Scots the assistance which she 
demanded, or permit her to retire out of the kingdom before 
the inquiry into her conduct was finished. It was also agreed 
to remove Mary, for the sake of greater safety, from Carlisle, 
where she had taken refuge, to Bolton, on the borders of 
Yorkshire. 
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The resolution of the English privy council, in regard to 
Mary's person, was immediately carried into execution ; and 
she now felt herself entirely in her rival's pcwer. Her cor- 
respondence with her friends in Scotland was become diffi- 
cult ; all prospect of escape was entirely cut off; and though 
she was still treated with the respect due to a queen, her real 
condition was that of a prisoner. 

Elizabeth laid hold of this season of terror, of impatience 
and despair, to extort Mary's consent to the projected trial. 
She was confident, she said, that the queen of Scots would 
find no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies ; 
and though her apology should even fall short of conviction, 
she was determined to support her cause. It was never 
meant, she added, that Mary should be cited to a trial on 
the accusation of her rebellious subjects ; but, on the contra- 
ry, that they should be summoned to appear and to justify 
themselves for their conduct towards her. Commissioners* 
were accordingly appointed by the English ministry, for 
the examination of this great cause : and conferences were 
held between them and the Scottish commissioners, appointed 
by, and acting for, the queen of Scots, and others named on be* 
half of the king and kingdom, first at York, and afterwards 
at Hampton Court. 

During the conference at York, Mary's commissioners 
seemed to triumph, as the regent had hitherto declined ac- 
cusing her of any participation in the guilt of her husband's 
murder, which alone could justify the violent proceedings of 
her subjects. But the face of the question was soon chang- 
ed on the renewal of the conference at Hampton court, a 
place more immediately under the eye of the English queen. 
Murray, encouraged by the assurances of Elizabeth's pro- 
tection, laid aside his delicacy and his fears, and not only 
charged his sovereign with consenting to the murder of her 
husband, but with being accessary to its contrivance and ex- 
ecution* The same accusation was offered by the eari of 
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Lennox, who, appearing before the English commissioners, 
craved vengeance for the blood of his son* 

Mary, in the mean time, sensible of Elizabeth's partiali- 
ty to the regent, had given instructions to her commission- 
ers to break off the conference* That order they produced, 
but unfortunately too late, when all their eloquence was be- 
come necessary in order to vindicate the character of their mis- 
tress ; so that their ill-timed silence was universally ascribed 
to a consciousness of her guilt. But presumptions were not 
enough for Elizabeth ; she wanted to have proofs ; and in or- 
der to draw them with decency from the regent, she com- 
manded her commissioners to testify her indignation and dis- 
pleasure, at his presumption, in forgetting so far the duty of 
a subject as to accuse his sovereign of such atrocious crimes, 
Murray, thus arraigned in his turn, offered to shew that his 
accusations were neither false nor malicious : he produced, 
among other evidences, in support of his charge, some son- 
nets and love letters from Mary to Bothwell, partly written 
before, partly after, the murder of her husband, containing 
incontestible proofs of her consent to that barbarous deed, 
of her criminal amours, and her concurrence in the pretend- 
ed rape, 

Elizabeth, haying got into her possession these evidences 
of her rival's guilt, began to treat her with less delicacy. 
Orders were given for removing her from Bolton, a place 
surrounded with catholics, to Tutbury, in the county of Suf- 
folk ; and as Elizabeth entertained hopes that the queen of 
Scots, depressed by her misfortunes, would he glad to secure 
a safe retreat at the expense of her grandeur, she promised 
to bury every thing in oblivion, provided Mary would agree 
either to confirm her resignation of the crown, or to asso- 
ciate her son with her in the government, and let the ad- 
ministration remain with the earl of Murray till the young 
prince should come to the years of discretion. But thai 
high-spirited princess refused all treaty on such terms* 
" Death,'' said she, " is less dreadful than such an igno- 
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minhkia step. Batter than give away, with my own hands, 
the crown which descended to me from my ancestors, I 
will part with life : bat the fast words which I utter, shall 
be those o£ a ^oeen of Scotland/' 

An end being now pat to the conferences, the regent re- 
turned into Scotland, and Mary was confined more close- 
ly than ever. In vain did she still demand that Eliza- 
beth should either assist her in recovering her authority, 
or permit her to retire into France and make trial of the 
friendship otf other princes* Sensible of the danger at- 
tending both these proposals, Elizabeth resolved to com- 
ply with neither, but to detain her stffl a prisoner : and the 
proofe produced of Mary's guilt, she hoped, would apologize 
for this severity. 

The fatal- marriage of the queen of Scots with Bothwett 
was ttoe principal sooirce ef aU her misfortunes. A divorce 
only could repdir, in any degree, the injuries her reputation 
had suffered by that step, and a 1 new choice seemed the most 
effectual nu&ti* <rf recovering her authority: her friends, 
therefore, tooted out for *• husband Whose influence would 
b& sufficient to acc^aftpBsfr tfcifr desirable end, A foreign al- 
liance was fo£ many reasons* to be avoided; antf as the duke 
<rf Norfolk was, wi&out'eompariscm, the first subject in Eng- 
land, and enjeye J the rkre felicity of being popular with the 
tttost opposite ftictibns, ftis marriage wM* the qu^en of Scots 
appeared so natural, that it had* occurred to several of his 
€>wn friends, as well as those of Mary. Maitland of Le- 
thington opened the scheme to him : he Set before that no- 
bleman the glory of Composing the dissensions in Scotland, 
and, at the same time, held to View the prospect of reaping 
the succession 6f England. The duke readily closed with 
a proposal so flattering^ to h?s ambition, nor was Mary herself 
averse to a measure which promised so desirable a change 
m her condition* 

But this scheme, like aft those formed for the relief of the 
queen of Scots, had atr unfortunate issue* Though the duke 
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of Norfolk had declared that Elizabeth's consent should be 
obtained before the conclusion of this marriage, he attempt- 
ed previously to gain the approbation of the most considera- 
ble of the English nobility, as he had reason to apprehend a 
violent opposition from her perpetual jealousy of her rival ; 
and as the nation now began to despair of the queen's marry- 
ing, and Mary's right to the succession was generally held to 
be undoubted, her alliance with an Englishman, and a zealous 
protestant, seemed so effectually to provide against all those 
evils which might be apprehended from her choice of a fo- 
reign and popish prince, that the greater part of the people 
either directly or tacitly approved of it as a salutary project. 
Norfolk flattered himself that the union of so many nobles 
would m&ke it necessary for the queen to comply ; and, in a 
matter of so much consequence to the nation, the taking a 
few steps, without her knowledge, could scarcely, he thought, 
be reckoned criminal. But Elizabeth thought otherwise. 
Any measure to her appeared criminal, that tended so visibly 
to save the reputation and increase the power of her rival. 
She also saw, that how perfect soever Norfolk's allegiance 
might be, several of the nobles, who conducted the intrigue, 
had farther and more dangerous views, than the relief of the 
queen of Scots : and she dropt several hints to the duke that 
she was acquainted with his designs, warning him frequently 
to beware on " what pillow he reposed his head." Certain 
intelligence of this dangerous combination was at length giv- 
en her. The Scottish regent, threatened with Elizabeth's 
displeasure, also meanly betrayed the duke, put his letters in- 
to her hands, and furnished all the information in his power. 
Norfolk was committed to the tower ; several other noble- 
men were taken into custody ; and the queen of Scots was re- 
moved to Coventry, where her imprisonment was rendered 
more intolerable. 

This intrigue was no sooner discovered, than an attempt 
was made to restore the Scottish queen to liberty by force of 
arms. The earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, tiro 
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of the most ancient and powerful of the English peers, were 
both attached to the Romish religion, and discontented with 
the court, where new men and a new system prevailed. Ever 
since Mary's arrival in England, they had warmly espoused 
her interest; and had even engaged in several plots for her 
relief. They were privy to Norfolk's scheme ; but the mode- 
ration and coolness of that nobleman did net suit their ardour 
and impetuosity. The liberty of the Scottish queen was not 
their sole object : they aimed at bringing about a change in 
the religion, and a revolution in the government of the king- 
dom. For these purposes they had solicited the aid of the 
Yrag of Spain, the avowed patron of popery, and the natural 
enemy of Elizabeth, Glad of an opportunity of disturbing 
the tranquillity of England, Philip ordered the duke of Alva 
to encourage the two earls, in their projected rebellion, by a 
promise of money and troops. But Elizabeth fortunately got 
intelligence of their design before they were ready to take 
the field ; and though they immediately assembled their re- 
tainers, and flew to arms, the queen acted with so much pru- 
dence and vigour, that they were obliged to disperse without 
striking a blow. 

Elizabeth was so well pleased with the duke of Norfolk's 
behaviour during this insurrection, that she released him from 
the Tower, and allowed him to live in his own house, though 
under some show of confinement. But the queen of Scots, 
with whom he promised to hold no farther correspondence, 
was only more strictly guarded ; and Elizabeth, sensible of 
the danger of detaining her any longer in England, resolved 
to deliver Mary into the hands of the regent ; but his sudden 
death, being shot in revenge of a private injury, by a gentle- 
man of the name of Hamilton, prevented the execution of the 
project. 

On the death of the earl of Murray, who was a man of vi- 
gour and abilities, Scotland relapsed. into a state of anarchy. 
Th£ queen's party seemed for a time to prevail ; but at length 
the earl of Lennox, ticking's grandfather, was elected regent ; 
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and Mary, after being amused during ten months, by a deceit- 
ful negotiation, and the hopes of liberty, found herself under 
stricter custody than ever, and without any hopes of escap- 
ing. 

The queen of Scots, thinking herself abandoned by the 
court of France, had applied for protection so that of Spain; 
and Philip held far some time a secret correspondence with 
Mary, by means of the bishop of Ross, one of her ambassat* 
dors at the English court, and had supplied both herself and 
her adherents in Scotland with monfey . At length a scheme 
for rescuing Mary, and subverting die English government, 
was concerted by the bishop, the Spanish ambassador, and 
Bodolphi^ a Florentine merchant, who had resided long in 
London, and acted prit&tely as an agent for the pope. Their 
plan was, that the duke of Alva should land ten thousand men 
in the neighbourhood of London ; that the duke of Norfolk, 
whom they had drawn into their measures, and who, notwith- 
standing his promise to Elisabeth, had renewed his engage- 
ments with the queen of Scots, should join the Spaniards with 
att his friends, together with the English catholics and mal- 
contents ; that they should march in a body to die capital, and 
oblige the queen to submit to what conditions they should 
think fit to impose. 

But die nation was delivered from this danger by the sua- 
pkious temper of one of Norfolk's servants. Being entrust* 
ed with a bag of gold coin, under the denomination of silver, 
he concluded it to be gold from its weight, and carried it to 
secretary Cecil, now lord Burleigh, whose penetrating genius 
soon brought the whole conspiracy to light. The duke, be* 
trayed by his other servants, who had been privy to the plot; 
was seised, convicted of high treason, condemned and exe- 
cuted. The bishop of Ross was committed to the Tower, the 
Spanish ambassador was commanded to leave England, and 
the eart of Northumberland was brought to the scaffold. 

The queen of Scots, who had been either the immediate or 
remote cause of all these disturbances, was kept under a 
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stricter guard than formerly; the number of her domestics 
was abridged, and no person was* permitted to see ber, but in 
the presence of her keepers. The English j^arliament was 
even. so enraged against her, that the commons made a direct 
application for her instant trial and execution. But Elizabeth 
durst not, as yet, carry matters to that extremity, Scotland 
was still in a state of anarchy. The castle of Edinburgh, 
commanded by Kirkaldy of grange, had declared for Mary % 
and the lords of her party, encouraged by this circumstance, 
had taken possession of the capital, and carried on a vigor- 
ous war against the regent. In a sudden and unexpected in- 
road they seized that nobleman at Stirling, and slew him in 
revenge of former injuries. The earl of Bt*r was chosen 
regent in the room of Lennox, and found the same difficulties 
to encounter in the government of that divided kingdom : he 
was therefore glad to accept of the mediation of the French 
and English ambassadors, and to conclude, on equal terms, 
a truce with the queen's party. He was a man of a free and 
generous spirit, and finding it impossible to accommodate 
matters between the parties, or maintain his own authority, 
without submitting to a dependence on England, he died of 
melancholy, occasioned by the distracted state of his coun- 
try. Mar was succeeded in the regency by Morton, who had 
secretly taken all his measures in concert with Elizabeth ; and 
as she was now determined to exert herself effectually in 
support of die king's party, she ordered Sir William Drury, 
governor of Berwick, to march with some troops and artil- 
lery to Edinburgh, and to besiege the castle. Kirkaldy, after 
a gallant defence of thirty-three days, was obliged to surren- 
der ia consequence of a mutiny in the garrison. He was de- 
livered into the hands of his countrymen, by Elizabeth's 
order, expressly contrary to his capitulation with Drury, and 
condemned by Morton to be. hanged. Maitland, who had 
taken part with Kirkaldy, and could not expect to be treated 
more favourably, prevented the ignominy of a public execu- 
tion, by a voluntary death. " He ended his days/ says Md* 
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vil, u after the old Roman fashion :" and Scotland submitted 
entirely to the regent's authority. 

Though the kingdom was now settled in profound peace, 
many of the evils which accompany civil war, were still felt. 
The restraints of law were totally despised by a fierce people, 
unaccustomed to the regular administration of justice. Dis- 
orders in every corner of the kingdom were become intolera- 
ble, and crimes of every kind were committed with impunity. 
The regent endeavoured to repress* them ; but his own exac- 
tions became more pernicious to the nation than all the irre- 
gularities which he restrained. 

The Scottish nobles observed the arbitrary proceedings of 
die regent with the utmost indignation, and all began to turn 
their eyes towards the young king, from whom they expected 
the redress of all their grievances. 

James, now in the twelfth year of his age, shewed an un- 
common passion for learning, and made such progress, as 
encouraged some of the nobles, who groaned under the op- 
pressive government of the regent, to form a conspiracy for 
investing the young king with the government* This was ef- 
fected with the apparent consent of the regent, who resigned 
in his favour. 

A council of twelve peers was appointed to assist the king 
in the administration of affairs ; but the regent soon reposses- 
sed himself of his former power* At the age of fifteen, the 
king, with the advice of his nobles, took on himself the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 

The Scottish nobility, however, dissatisfied with the new 
administration, which was entirely directed by Lennox and 
Arran, formed a conspiracy for seizing the person of the 
king at Ruthven, and the design being kept secret, they suc- 
ceeded without any opposition. James wept when he found 
himself a prisoner, but no compassion was shewn him. 
" Mind not his tears," said the master of Glamis : a better 
that boys should weep, than bearded men." The king was 
obliged to submit to the present necessity, to pretend an etf- 
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tire acquiescence in the conduct of the conspirators, and to 
acknowledge the detention of his person to be an acceptable 
service. 

But the affairs of Scotland remained hot long in this situa- 
tion. James, impatient of restraint, made his escape from 
his keepers, and flying to St. Andrews, summoned his friends 
and partisans to attend him. The earls of Argyle, Craw- 
ford, Montrose, and Rothes,, hastened to pay their duty to 
their sovereign ; and the opposite party, finding themselves 
unable to resist so powerful a combination, took shelter in 
England. ' 

While Scotland was torn by intestine factions, Elizabeth 
was ajarmed with the rumour of a project in agitation for set- 
ting Mary at liberty. This, though discovered and defeated, 
was speedily followed by others of a more serious nature. 

These repeated conspiracies awakened the indignation of 
the English parliament, and produced a very extraordinary 
statute, which in the end proved fatal to the queen of Scots. 
By this law, it was enacted, " That if any rebellion shall be 
excite^ in the kingdom, or any thing attempted to the hurt of 
her majesty's person, by, or for, any person pretending a title 
tQ the crown, the queen shall empower twenty-four persons 
to examine into, arid pass sentence upon such offences, and 
^fter judgment given, a proclamation shall be issued, de- 
claring the persons whom they find guilty excluded from 
any 'right to the crown, and her majesty's subjects may law- 
fully pursue every one of them to the death, with all their 
aiders and abettors.? This act was plainly levelled at the 
queen of Scots ; it is no easy matter to reconcile it with the 
general principles of justice, or humanity. Mary was thereby 
rendered accountable not only for her own actions, but for 
those of others, in consequence of which she might forfeit 
her right of succession, and even life itself* 
- Mary justly considered this act as a warning to prepare 
for the Worst. It is probable that it had been resolved, about 
this time, to take away her life. Elizabeth's ministers suf- 
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fered books to be published in order to persuade the nation, 
that this cruel and unprecedented measure was not only neces- 
sary, but just. They were induced to favour this severe 
measure, from the bigoted policy of the Catholics hostile to 
Elizabeth. The Romish priests, particularly in die foreign 
seminaries for the education of English students of the Ca- 
tholic communion, endeavoured to persuade their disciples, 
that it would be a meritorious action to 'take away her 
life. 

Those seminaries werefounded in order to prevent the de- 
cay of the ancient religion in England ; and they sent over 
yearly a colony of young priests, who maintained the Romish 
superstition in its full height of bigotry. They were all un- 
der the direction of the Jesuits. These ghostly fathers per- 
suaded William Parry, an English gentleman, and a convert 
to the Catholic religion, that he could not perform a more ac- 
ceptable service to heaven, than to take away the life of his 
sovereign. 

Not long after, the inconsiderate affection of the English 
Catholics towards Mary, and their implacable resentment 
against Elizabeth, gave rise to a conspiracy which proved 
fatal to one queen, left an indelible stain on the reputation of 
the other, and presented a spectacle to Europe, of which 
there had hitherto been no example in the history of man- 
kind. Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of Derby- 
shire, instigated by John Ballard, a Romish priest, of the 
seminary of Rheims, engaged in a conspiracy against the 
life of queen Elizabeth, his sovereign, as a necessary prelude 
to the deliverance of the queen of Scots, and the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion in England. The plot was dis- 
covered by the vigilance of secretary Walsingham ; and Ba- 
bington, and thirteen others, among whom was Ballard, suf- 
fered the death of traitors. 

On the trial of the conspirators, it appeared that the queen 
of Scots, who bad held a correspondence with Babington, 
had encouraged him in his treasonable enterprise : and it was 
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resolved by Elizabeth, and her ministers, to bring Mary also 
to a public trial, as being accessary to the conspiracy. Her 
papers were accordingly seized, her principal domestics ar- 
rested, and her two secretaries sent prisoners to London* 
After the necessaiyinformation had been obtained, forty com- 
missioners, appointed under the great seal, together with five 
of the judges, were sent to Fotheringay castle, where Mary 
was now confined, to hear and decide this great cause. 

An idea so repugnant to majesty as being arraigned for 
treason, had not once entered the mind of the queen of Scots, 
though she no longer doubted that her destruction was de- 
termined on ; nor had the strange resolution yet reached her 
ears in the solitude of her prison. She received the intelli- 
gence, however, without emotion or astonishment ; and she 
protested, in the most solemn manner, that she had never 
countenanced any attempt against the life of Elizabeth, at 
the same time that she refused to acknowledge the jurisdic- 
tion of her commissioners ; tt I came into England," said 
she, u an independent sovereign, to implore the queen's as- 
sistance, not to subject myself to her authority; nor is my 
spirit so broken by past misfortunes, or so intimidated by 
present dangers, as to stoop to any thing unbecoming the 
majesty of a crowned head, or that will disgrace the ances- 
tors from whom I am descended, atid the son to whom I shall 
leave my throne. If I must be tried, princes alone can be 
my peers. The queen of England's subjects, however noble 
their birth may be, are of a rank inferior to mine. Ever since 
my arrival in this kingdom, I have been confined as a prison- 
er. Its laws never afforded me pfotection. Let them not 
now be perverted in order to take away my life. 

Mary, however, was at last persuaded to appear before the 
commissioners, " to hear and to give answer to the accusa- 
tions which should be offered against her ;" though she still re- 
fused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court. The 
chancellor -endeavoured to vindicate its authority, by pleading 
the supreme jurisdiction of the English laws over every one 
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who resided in England : the lawyers of the crown opened 
the charge against the queen of Scots, and the commissioners, 
after hearing her defence* and adjourning to .Westminster, 
pronounced sentence of death upon that unfortunate princess, 
and confirmed it by their seals and subscriptions. 

The chief evidence against Mary arose from the declara- 
tion of her secretaries, for no proof could otherwise be pro- 
duced, that the letters from Babington were delivered into 
her hands, or that any answer was returned by her direction : 
and the testimony of two witnesses, even though men of cha- 
racter, who knew themselves exposed to all the rigours, of im- 
prisonment, torture, and death, if they refused to give any 
evidence which might be required of them, was by no means 
conclusive. In order to screen themselves they might throw 
the blame on her ; but they could discover nothing to her 
prejudice without violating that oath of fidelity, which they 
had taken in consequence of their office ; and their perjury in 
one instance rendered them unworthy of credit in another. 
Besides, they were not confronted with her, though she de- 
sired that they might, and affirmed, that they would never, to 
her face, persist in their evidence. 

It was not, however, on the evidence produced at her trial, 
that the sentence against Mary was founded. That served 
as a pretence to justify, but was not the cause, of the violent 
steps taken by Elizabeth and her ministers to procure her 
destruction, but was employed to give some appearance of 
justice to what was the offspring of jealousy and fear« 

The parliament met a few days after sentence was pro- 
nounced against Alary. Both lords and commons were equal- 
ly under the dominion of popular prejudices and passions, and 
the .same excesses of zeal, or of fear, which prevailed in die 
nation, are apparent in all their proceedings. After many 
^violent invectives against the queen of Scots, both houses 
unanimously ratified the proceedings of the commissioners, 
by whom she had been tried, and declared the sentence 
against her to be just and well founded. Not satisfied with 
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this, they presented a joint address to the queen, beseeching 
her as she regarded her own safety,, the preservation of the 
protectant religion, the welfare and. wishes of her ptiopte, to 
inflict on her rival the punishment which she had merited by 
so many crimes. They asserted that Mary's Efe was incompa- 
tible with Elizabeth's safety ; and if she were spared o\it *of 
a false clemency, the queen's person, the religion, and liber- 
ties of the kingdom could not be one moment secure. 

Nothing could be.more, acceptable to Elizabeth than a» ad- 
dress in this strain. It extricated her out of a situation* ex- / 
tremely embarrassing, and without depriving her of the pow- 
er of spkring, it enabled her <to punish her rival with less ap- 
pearance of blame. H#r answer was in a style ambiguous 
and evasive, full of such professions of, regard for her peo- 
ple, as served to heighten their loyalty ; of such complaints 
of Mary's ingratitude, as were well calculated to excite thek 
indignation. In the end she besought them to save her the 
infamy, and the pain, of delivering up a queen, her nearest 
kinswoman, to punishment* 

The true meaning of this reply was easily understood. 
The lords and commohs renewed their former request with ad- 
ditional importunity, which was far from being either unex- 
pected or offensive. Elizabeth having obtained such ajpublic 
sanction of her proceedings, adjourned die parliament, and 
reserved in her own hands the sole disposal of her rival's fate. 

All the princes in Europe observed the proceedings against 
Mary with astonishment and horror. Some of them interce- 
ded for. her with great appearance of warmth. They plead- 
ed from justice, from generosity, and humanity; they inter- 
mingled reproaches, and threats : but to all these Elizabeth 
continued deaf and inexorable. 

She paid no: greater regard to the solicitations of the Scot- 
tish king, whkh, as they were urged with more sincerity, me- 
rited naore attention. He beheld. the indignities to which his 
mother had been exposed, with filial concern, and with the 
sentiments which became a king. 
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As soon as the extraordinary steps which Elizabeth took, 
discovered her intention, James despatched sir William Keith 
to London ; who, together with Douglas, his ambassador in 
ordinary, remonstrated in tbe strongest terms against the in- 
jury done to an independent queen, in subjecting her to be 
tried like a private person, and by laws to which she owed no 
obedience ; and besought Elizabeth not to add to this injury, 
by suffering a sentence, unjust in itself, as well as dishonoura- 
ble to the king of Scots, to be put into execution; 

Elizabeth meanwhile discovered all the symptoms of tbe 
most violent agitation, and disquietude of mind. She shun- 
ned society ; she was often found in a melancholy and musing 
posture ; and repeating with much emphasis those sentences, 
which she borrowed from some of the devices then in vogue ; 
Ant fer aut feri ; ne feriareferi. Much, no doubt, of this ap- 
parent uneasiness must be imputed to dissimulation ; it was 
impossible however* that a princess, naturally so cautious as 
Elisabeth, should venture on an action which might expose 
her memory to infamy, and her life and kingdom to danger, 
without reflecting deeply and hesitating long. Her chief anxi- 
ety was now to secure the advantages which would arise from 
Mary's death, without appearing to have given her consent to 
a death so infamous. She often hinted to Paulet and Drury, 
as well as. to some other courtiers, that now was the time- to 
discover the sincerity of their concern for her safety, and that 
she expected their zeal would extricate her out of her present 
perplexity. But they were wise enough to seem not to under- 
stand her meaning. Even after the warrant was signed, she 
commanded a letter -to be written to Paulet, in less ambi- 
guous, terms, complaining of his remissness in sparing so long 
the life of her capital enemy, and begging him to remember, 
at last, what was incumbent on him as an affectionate subject, 
and to deliver his sovereign from continual fear- and danger, 
by shortening the days of his prisoner. Paulety though rigo- 
rous and harsh? was nevertheless a man of honour and integ- 
rity. He rejected the proposal with disdain. Disappointed 
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in this mode of being freed from her rival, Elizabeth sign- 
ed the death warrant, and the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
together with the high sheriff t)f the county, were appointed 
to see the sentence put in execution. 

On the 7th of February 1587, the two earls demanded ac- 
cess to the queen ; read in her presence the warrant for exe- 
cution, and required her to prepare to die next morning. Ma* 
ry heard them to the end without emotion, and crossing her- 
self in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, " that soul," said she, w is not worthy the joys of 
Heaven, which repines because the body must endure the 
stroke of the executioner." Laying her hand on a bible which 
happened to be near her, she solemnly protested that she was 
innocent of that conspiracy which Babingfeon had carried on 
against Elizabeth's life. She then mentioned the requests con- 
tained in her letter to Elizabeth, but obtained no satisfactory 
answer. She entreated, with particular earnestness, that now, 
in her last moments, her Almoner might be suffered to attend 
her, and that she might enjoy the consolation of those pious in- 
stitutions prescribed by her religion. Even this favour was 
absolutely denied. 

Her attendants, during this conversation, were bathed in 
tears; but no sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury withdraw, 
than they ran to their mistress, and burst out into the most* 
passionate expressions of tenderness and sorrow* Mary, 
however, not only retained perfect composure of mind, but 
endeavoured to moderate their excessive grief; and falling 
on her knees with all her domestics round her, she thanked 
heaven that her sufferings were now so near an end; and 
prayed that she might be enabled to endure what still remain- 
ed, with decency and with fortitude. The greater part of the 
evening she employed in settling her worldly affairs. She 
wrote her testament with her own hand. Her money, her 
jewels, and her clothes, she distributed among her servants 
according to their rank or merit. She wrote a short letter to 
the king of France, and another to the duke of Guise, full of 
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tender but magnanimous sentiments, and recommended her 
soul to their prayers, and her afflicted servants to their pro- 
tection. At supper she eat temperately as usual, and con- 
versed not only with ease, but with cheerfulness ; she drank 
to every one of her servants, and asked their forgiveness if 
ever she had failed in any part of her duty towards them. 
At her wonted time, she went to bed and slept calmly for a 
few hours. Early in the morning she retired into her closet, 
and employed a considerable time in devotion. At eight 
o'clock, the high sheriff and his officers entered her chamber, 
and found her still kneeling at the altar. She immediately 
started up, and with a majestic mien, and a countenance un- 
dismayed, and even cheerful, advanced towards the place of 
execution. She was dressed in a mourning habit, but with an 
elegance and splendor which she had long laid aside. An 
Agnus Dei hung by a pomander chain at ber neck ; her beads 
at her girdle ; and in ber hand she carried a crucifix of ivory. 
At the bottom of the stairs, the two earls, attended by seve- 
ral gentlemen from the neighbouring counties, received her ; 
and there sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her house- 
hold, was permitted to take his last farewell. At the sight of 
a mistress whom he tenderly loved, in such a situation, he 
meked into tears, and as he was bewailing her hard condition, 
Mary replied, " weep not, good Melvil, there is at present 
greater cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see Mary 
Stuart delivered from all her cares, and such an end put to 
her tedious sufferings as she has long expected. Sear witness 
that I die copstant in my religion ; firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection for France. Com- 
mend me to. my son. Tell him I have done nothing injuri- 
ous to his kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights ; and God 
forgive all those who have thirsted without cause for my 
blood." 

With much: difficulty, after many intreaties, she prevailed 
on- the two earls to allow Melvil, together with three of her 
men servants, and two of her maids, to attend her to the 
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scaffold. Maxy mounted the steps with alacrity,' beheld all the 
apparatus of death with an upaltered countenance, and, sign- 
ing herself with the cross, she sat down in the chair. Beale 
read the warrant for execution with a loud voice, to which 
she listened like one occupied in other thoughts. . Then die 
dean of Peterborough began a devout discourse, suitable to 
her present condition, and offered up prayers to heaven in her 
behalf. When the dean had finished, she, with an audible 
voice, and in the English tongue, commended unto God the 
afflicted state of the church, and prayed for prosperity to her 
son, and for a long and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She 
declared that she hoped for mercy only through the death of 
Christ, at the foot of whose image she now willingly shed 
her blood, and lifting up and kissing the crucifix, she thus 
addressed it : " As thy arms, O Jesus, were extended on the 
cross ; so with the out-stretched arms of thy mercy receive 
me, and forgive my sins." 

She then prepared for the block, by faking off her veil and 
upper garments, and one of the executioners rudely endea- 
vouring to assist, she gently checked him and said, with a 
smile, that she had not been accustomed to undress before so 
many spectators, nor to be served by such valets. With 
calm but undaunted fortitude she laid her neck on the block, 
and while one executioner held her hands, the other, at the 
second stroke, cut off her head, which, falling out of its at- 
tire, discovered her hair already grown grey with cares and 
sorrows. The executioner held it up still streaming with 
blood, and the dean crying out, " So perish all queen Eliza- 
beth's enemies," the earl of Kent, alone, answered, amen. 
The rest of the spectators continued silent and drowned in 
tears, being incapable, at that moment, of any other senti- 
ments than those of pity or admiration. 

Such was the tragical death of Mary queen of Scots, after 
a life of forty-four years, almost nineteen years of which she 
passed in captivity. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance of 
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external form, she added those accomplishments which ren- 
der their impression irresistible. Polite, affable, insinuating, 
sprightly, and capable of speaking and of writing with equal 
ease and dignity ; sudden, however, and violent in all her 
attachments, because her heart was warm and unsuspicious* 
Impatient of contradiction, because she had been accustomed 
from her infancy to be treated as a queen ; the vivacity of 
her spirit, and the warmth of her heart, betrayed her both in- 
to errors and into crimes* Her passion for Daraley was 
youthful and excessive ; and though the sudden transition to 
the opposite extreme was the natural effect of her ill requited 
love, and of his ingratitude, insolence and brutality, yet neither 
these, nor Bothwell's artful address and important services, 
can justify her attachment to that nobleman. Even the man- 
ners of the age, licentious as they were, are no apology for 
this unhappy passion ; nor can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous scene which followed, with less ab- 
horrence, t' 

With regard to the queen's person, all cotemporary authors 
agree in ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty of countenance, 
and elegance of shape, of which the human form is capable. 
Her stature- was of the height that rose to the majestic* She 
danced) she walked, and rode, with equal grace* Her taste 
for music was just, and she both sung and played upon the 
lute with uncommon skill. No man ever beheld her person 
without admiration and love, or will read her history with- 
out sorrow* 

Elizabeth, when informed of Mary's execution, affected 
the utmost surprise and concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, 
and weeds of mourning, were all employed to display the 
greatness of her sorrow. She even undertook to make the 
world believe, that the queen of Scots, her dear sister and 
kinswoman, had been put to death without her knowledge, 
and contrary to her inclination ; and in order to complete 
this farce, she commanded Davison, her secretary, to be 
thrown into prison, under pretence that he had exceeded 
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his commission in despatching the fatal warrant, Which, 
although she had signed, she Aever meant to early into exe- 
cution. 

This hypocritical disguise was assumed chiefly to appease 
the young ting of Scotland, who seemed determined to e^ert 
the Whole force 6f his dominions in order to reveilge his 
mother's death. Elizabeth employed her emissaries to set 
befoie him every motive of hope, or fear, which might in* 
duce hiih to live in amity with her ; and these, joined to the 
Queen's dissimulation, and the pacific disposition of that 
prince, prevailed over his. resentment. He fell gradually in- 
to a godd understanding with the court of England. 

Having in a great measure tranquillized the kingdom, and 
seen the spirit of faction, both political and religious, begin 
to subside, he was, by the death of queen Elizabeth, called 
to the English throne ; a happy event for the island of Great 
Britain, from this memorable period, the history of Soot- 
land is idetttrfied with that of England. 

Id the history of Scotland, previous to this event, the state 
of commerce is scarcely entitled to attention. In a country 
producing few and poor materials, and in tvhich feudal op- 
pression prevented their amelioration and increase, trfcdd 
cannot be supposed to have made any great progress. The 
tasckt ancient branch of Scottish commerce seems to taVe 
been that with France, which was ptomoted by the political 
connections between the two countries. Several of the ftfd- 
narchs of Scotland had encouraged tfode, and aiwed $k the! 
improvement of -flieSr country j bbt a Blight glance at the 
history of their reigns wffl show, that neither the circum- 
stances, nor the spirit of die times were favourable to the 
design. Before the year 1444* we find that the Scotfcfo w&e 
Engaged «n the herring fibhery: The lioen manufacture «f 
Scodartd is also of cfcnsMerablte antiquity. Fitom ait th± do- 
cuments to which access can be had, it is evident, that 06 long 
as Scotland remained a separate kingdom, it had no claiitt to 
be ranked among cbmmtrdal nations. As a prattf of tfete 
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scarcity of money in that country it is sufficient to remark., 
that the rate of interest was first reduced, from ten to eight 
per cent, so late as the year 1633. Its trade now began con- 
siderably to increase ; money became more plentiful? and in 
1672, a further reduction of interest, from eight to six per 
cent., took place. But it was not until the union in 170T, 
that Scotland, obtaining the privilege of a free trade with all 
the British plantations, found a vent for her manufactures, 
which excited a general spirit of commerce and industry. The 
whole amount of the circulating medium, at that time, in 
Scotland, was computed at 900,000/. sterling. The feudal 
system was one of die most powerful causes that paralised the 
exertions of industry, and prevented the increase of trade is 
Scotland. The efforts of several ,of the Scottish kings to de- 
press it, have also been remarked in this condensed view of 
their history. It survived them all.; but in the year 1654, 
Cromwell and his parliament enacted its total abolition. At 
the restoration, some of the politicians of that period having 
represented to Charles II. that such a state of society afforded 
the easiest means of retaining the kingdom in subjection, by 
the distribution of a few pensions, the act was not confirmed. 
But the rebellion of 1/45, caused the final abolition of the 
feudal system in Scotland. An act passed in the 20th year 
of the reign of George II. first placed all the people of that 
country on the same footing, with regard to liberty. From 
that time, although not solely in consequence of that measure, 
but in connexion with a variety of concurring causes, the 
commerce, wealth, manufactures, and industry of Scotland 
have increased to an astonishing degree. The nobles and 
gentry of that country, by. the improvement and increased 
value of their estates, have been gainers by the abolition of 
vassalage. The peasantry have also gained an increase of 
wealth, as well as of tranquillity, without any diminution of 
their honour or dignity* 

It requires no effort of the imagination to conceive the 
state of the lower orders, under so complete a system of ser- 
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vitude. From the frequency of feudal contentions, agricul- 
ture was neglected, and the peasantry were, not only poor, but 
ferocious* . The same causes produced similar effects on their 
towns, which, from the want of trade, were extremely poor, 
mean, and nauseous ; so that during some centuries, the dirt 
and stench of Edinburgh were proverbial. A modern tour 
into Scotland is sufficient to shew the important revolution 
which. has taken place in society since its happy union with 
England. . 

. The fortunate consolidation of Great Britain into one pow-> 
erful and compact monarchy, cannot be contemplated by any 
benevolent mind without emotions of pleasure as well as 
of gratitude to Providence. When we consider the blessings 
which this arrangement has produced, and, indeed, had always 
promised, it is matter of wonder that it was not sooner effect- 
ed.' The neglect of the Romans, in not completing the con- 
quest of the whole island, was the. cause of innumerable ca- 
lamities to Britain;, and, so long as it was divided into two 
separate kingdoms, the effect continued. The history of Great 
Britain affords, in this instance, a striking exhibition of the er- 
rors of politicians. Had the nation, at the demise of the maid of 
Norway, successor to Alexander III. cordially assented to the 
views of Edward, and effected a peaceable union with Eng- 
land, what blood would have been spared ! what devastations 
would have been prevented! how much sooner would Scot- 
land have flourished in commerce, in peace, and prosperity ! 
L} addition to these reflections, it may be said, that the ill 
judged patriotism of the Scottish heroes of that age, whose 
exploits, and whose obstinacy have been so much applauded 
by their historians, contributed not a little to retain their coun- 
try in a state of barbarism and poverty. The bitterest ene- 
mies of their country could not have pursued a line of con- 
duct more opposite to its interests. The privilege which a 
few individuals enjoyed, of oppressing the whole nation, was 
miscalled liberty, and Scottish patriotism consisted in the 
support of that mischievous power.. We often find that the 
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aAost beneficial changes in human circumstances have, been, 
fyrtiduced by * casual concurrence, or more properly > a provi* 
dential arfasfgement of causes and consequences, rather thari 
by the projects of statesmen, or any efforts of human pene- 
tration and policy. After having reviewed the calamities 
Which Britain has endured, the repeated devastations of ha 
cities and provinces* and the torrents of blood by which it has 
been deluged, We cannot but appreciate the superior political 
happiness of present over former times. The present eccle- 
siastical government of Scotland is of the Presby teriain form. 
The ntunber of parishes is 941. Contiguous parishes unite 
and constitute a presbytery, of which there are sixty-nine* 
Three or four of these compbse a provincial synod. But the 
grand ecclesiastical court is the general assembly, in which the 
king presides, a commissioner being appointed to represent 
his majesty's person. The Scottish clergy, in general, are 
men of enlightened minds, as well as of exemplary lives, and 
have, by the moderation of their conduct, wiped off the stig- 
tiem of intolerance and ferocity, by which the first reformers 
of Scotland were disgraced. Many respectable families ad- 
here to the episcopal forms* Other religious denominations 
are not numerous. 

Since the union, the political constitution of Scotland is 
Mended with that of England. Before tint event, the Scottish 
parliament, consisting, like that of England, of peers and re- 
presentatives of counties and boroughs, sat in one house. The 
great barons fore few in number, amounting, as recently *s 
the reign of James VI. to no more than Afty-three. 

The laws of Scotland differ essentially from those of Eng- 
land, and it would be of little use to exhibit here the ntnrffti« 
of distinction. Under the feudal system the hetedmry ju- 
risdictions Were newly absolute, and every chief exercised mm 
dnftost uncoritmtted authority. At present the civil aid tato&et 
taw constitute the basis of Scottish jurisprudence. With se- 
gued to the ahay* navy, revenue, fee. Scotland admit* of no 
distinction frottl England, both forming one political syswa. 
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The principal manufactures of Scotland are those ef linen, 
iron, and, lately, of cotton* The first are very considera- 
ble, being estimated at the annual amount of 750,000/. The 
last, especially that of Carron, are objects of great national im- 
portance. As the progress of manufactures in die island is 
necessarily from the south to the north, owing to the price of 
provisions and labour being lower in the remote provinces, 
than nearer the capital, it is not impossible that, unless the 
want of fuel should render it impracticable, in progress of 
time they may find their way into the farthest corner of the 
highlands, and into the northern and western isles. 

The general trade of Scotland is, in most respects, similar 
to that of Etogland. In 1793 the exports were computed at 
1,024,742/. since which time they have very considerably 
increased. Under this head the fisheries of Scotland de- 
serve to be mentioned. These are not confined to their 
own coasts«j The herring fishery might be made an inex- 
haustible source of wealth, as well as an invaluable nursery 
of seamen. A judicious and liberal plan for the encourage- 
ment of those fisheries, could not fail of being exceedingly 
conducive to national prosperity* The slightest glance at the 
history of Scotland, previous to the union, shew3 that, with 
respect to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, it has for 
ages been a neglected country ; and, perhaps, ages may yet 
revolve, before it receives all the improvement of which it is 
capable* 

From time immemorial, two different languages, indicative 
of a different national origin, have prevailed in Scotland: that 
of the lowlands, consisting of the ancient Scandinavian, in- 
termixed with the Anglo-Saxon ; and that of the highlands, 
which, as well as the Welsh and Irish, is radically Celtic. 
This latter is still spoken in most parts of the highlands : but 
the ancient language of the lowlands is nearly extinct, and the 
modern English now generally prevails. 

The literature of Scotland has deservedly acquired an ex- 
tensive fame ; and the rapidity of its progress compensates 
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for its recent origin. There appears, indeed, to have been 
a time when learning, as well a? piety flourished in Iona, 
among the venerable disciples of St. Columbus ; but after 
barbarism had overspread this remote asylum of letters, we 
no more discover their appearance till the thirteenth century ; 
for in the twelfth, Scotland could not boast of any native wri- 
ter. In the sixteenth century, Hector Boethius contributed 
much to the revival of learning ; and the classical purity of 
Buchanan's Latin style is equal to that of any modern writer. 
Since that time, the progress of the Scots, in every depart- 
ment of literature and science, has not been less rapid than 
that of the other European nations. In the mathematics lord 
Napier, the celebrated inventor of logarithms ; Maclaurin, 
not less famous for his astronomical works; and Dr. Simp- 
son, distinguished for his illustrations of ancient geometry ; 
have established the reputation of their native country. In 
medicine Monro and Cullen hold an eminent rank, and many 
other distinguished names might also be added* In various 
departments of literature, Hume, Ferguson, Smith, Blair, 
Beattie, Armstrong, Burns, &c. are names of distinguished 
celebrity. Thomson, the poet of the seasons, is the boast of 
Scottish poesy. Hume and Robertson have acquired univer- 
sal celebrity. Their works will be read while the English 
language exists, and letters are held in esteem. During the 
last century, the literature of Scotland, under the general de- 
signation of Britain, has been identified with that of England, 
to which it has contributed more than a proportion of the 
common stock. 

The mode of education pursued in Scotland, although it 
cannot be considered as a complete national plan, is perhaps 
the best practical system adopted in any country of Europe. 
It is very like that which is adopted in Connecticut. Every 
country parish, at least with very few exceptions, is provided 
with a school-master, as uniformly as with a clergyman. The 
school-master has a small salary, which enables him to edu- 
cate the children • at a rate easy and convenient to indigent 
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parents* The great defect is, that the salaries of the masters 
are generally too small. 

The universities of Scotland are four; that of St. Andrew, 
founded in 1412, is the most ancient ; that of Glasgow was 
founded in 1453 ; that of Aberdeen in 1500 ; and thai of 
Edinburgh in 1580. 

The population of Scotland, in 1798, amounted to 1,526,492 ; 
exhibiting an increase of 261,112 since the year 1755. Ac-* 
cording to the records of the army, die number of soldiers 
furnished by Scodand, in the war which Commenced in 1755, 
amounted to 80,000; and of these, about 60,000 were raised 
in the highlands, and th? isles, which form by far the least 
populous part of . the country. The poverty of those districts 
renders soldiers much easier to be procured, than in opulent 
and plentiful countries, which furnish more abundantly the 
means of obtaining a livehood by labour or trade. For the 
s^me reason Ireland and Scotland, especially the highlands, 
notwithstanding the comparative smallness of their population, 
far surpass England in furnishing emigrations to America; 
and, perhaps, in general, send abroad a greater proportional 
number of their inhabitants than any other country of Europe* 
k The people of Scotland are generally spare and active ; and 
from the nature of their climate and manners of living, such 
of them as are inured to labour* or accustomed to expose them- 
selves to the weather, can endure incredible fatigues* Among 
the higher classes the same mode of living, in almost every 
respect, prevails as' in England. The same luxuries are seen - 
at their tables, and the same urbanity and elegance are obser- 
vable., Their dress is also the same as that of the English, 
being regulated by the London fashions. But the gentlemen, 
of .the highlands, especially in time of war, use the peculiar 
dress of their country, consisting of the plaid, composed of 
woollen stuff, called a tartan, with a waistcoat of die same, 
and the; philebeg, or short petticoat. 

Thegenercl characteristics 6f the lower classes of the peo- 
ple in Scotland are abstemiousness in diet, and simplicity of 
vol. ru 45 
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manners. One of the principal article* of their food » pa- 
rich, by some called crowdy, a kind .of thick pottage, com- 
posed of oatmeal and water, and eaten *tf*h jnftk, ale, or but- 
ter, and often by the poor without these ingredientt. With 
two or three meals of this homely food every day* and a 
small bit of meat for Sunday, die labourer ia generally con- 
tented. Although some of them are food of whiskey, k may 
in general belaid, that their sobriety, ** **B ** 4eir regular 
observance of the Sabbath, ave exemplary. The Scottish ma* 
nufaeturer, or labourer, instead of wasting hk weekly gains 
at the ale-house, is ambitious of appearing with his family in 
decent clothes on Sunday* The hatatatioos of the peasantry 
have, of late, been much improved, and neat stone cottages, 
covered with die or state, often appear, where nothing but mud- 
walled hovels, meanly thatched with straw, were formerly 
to be seen. Their dress in the lowlands is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of the same class of people m England, ex- 
cept that die bonnet is, for its cheapness and lightness, pretty 
generally retained. The highland peasantry have resumed 
the ancient duces of their country, which, after die rebellion 
of 1745, had been for a considerable length of time disused. 
Among die Scotch peasantry, dancing is a favourate amuse- 
ment. The luralinhaiutants of Scodand, a great part of whose 
employment consists in attending their flocks and herds, have 
a natural taste for poetry and musk, and the beautifal sim- 
plicity of the -Scottish tunes, is relished by all true lovers of 
nature. Among the peculiarities of their manners maybe 
reckoned the custom still prevalent at weddings, a contribu- 
tion being generally made on such an occasion for persons of 
an inferior rank. The wedding is, for the most part, nume- 
rously attended. The guests are entertained with a dinner, 
and dancing, and each individual pays according to his abili- 
ty and inclination. When the parties have beeif servants in 
respectable families, the contributions are sometimes so lib*? 
ral as to enable them to provide household furakuare, and the 
articles necessary far their establishment 
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The peasantry of Scotland, but especially of the highlands, 
have ever been remarkably superstitious, and, like the Welsh, 
and the Irish, believe in the existence of fairies. The hospi- 
tality of the Highlanders, and their kind attention to travel- 
lers, can scarcely be surpassed ; but at the same time their in- 
quisitive curiosity is sometimes troublesome ; for they make a 
mutitude of inquiries of all strangers who come in their way, 
and cannot be satisfied without knowing every particular con- 
cerning their persons, their business, the place of their resi- 
dence, and that of their destination, with every thing relating 
to their journey. In the solitude of the highlands, where the 
thinly scattered inhabitants live in a state of dull uniformly, 
sequestered frpm the rest of the world, the mind, not being em- 
ployed and filled as in places of populous-resort, its ideas are 
confined, and curiosity is excited by every trifling circum- 
stance. Amidst the general revolution of ideas and habits in- 
troduced into Europe by the extinction of the feudal system, 
and the reformation of religion, perhaps few countries have 
experienced, in these respects, a greater change than Scotland. 
Among the higher classes, this change is in most places com- 
plete, but is not very perceptible among the peasantry. Except 
in the sequestered parts of the highlands, the manners and 
habits of all classes of people are daily more assimilated to 
those of the English. 
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